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CHAP.    II.       SECT    I. 

Ecclejiajiical  Hijiory  of  England  from  the  Acceffton 
-  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1 509. 

TH  E  ccclcfiaftical  tranfaftions  in  the  reign  of  Ccnt  xv. 
Henry  VII.  that  merit  a  place  in  hiftorjr,      "•  '-^ 
were  not  many^  and  ihall  be  related  in  as  few  words 
aspoflible. 

Cardinal  Bourchier^  who  had  been  archbifhop  Convoca- 
of  Canterbury  thirty-two  years,  died  in  January  ^'®"' 
A.  D.  i486,  and  was  fuccecded  by  John  Morton,     • 
biihop  of  Ely,  who  had  contributed  greatly  to  the 
elevation  of  Henry  to  the  throne.     This  primate 
convened  a  fynod  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his 

VoLt  Xllt  B  province 
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province  February  13th,  A.  D.  1487,  at  St.  Paul's, 
for  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  fynod,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem> 
in  their  fermons  at  Paul's  crofsj  inveighed  againft 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity, 
v?ho  all,  faid  they,  hate  the  clergy,  and  delight  to 
hear  their  vices  cxpofcd.  The  prior  of  St.  John 
was  called,  and  appeared  before  the  fynod,  and 
prpmifed  to  corrcft  this  great  abufe.  The  invec- 
tives of  thefe  preachers,  however,  do  not  fcem  to 
have  been  without  foundation  j  for  many  of  the 
London  clergy  were  accufed  in  this  convocation, 
of  fpcnding  their  whole  time  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houfcs,  of  concealing  their  tonfure,  and  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  of  imitating  the  laity 
in  their  drcfs.  They  were  fevercly  reprimanded 
for  thefe  enormities.  This  convocation  granted  a 
tenth  of  their  benefices  for  one  ye^r  to  the  king, 
and  inftitutcd  a  new  holy-day  to  commemorate  the 
transfiguration  of  Chrift,  to  be  obferved  every  year 
on  the  7th  of  Auguft  *. 
kiter*^*'  Immediately  after  the  convocation  was  difmiflcd, 

the  primate  publifhed  a  paftoral  letter  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  clergy.  la 
this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not  trouble  his 
clergy  with  recommending  a  fingfe  virtue,  or  re- 
proving a  fingle  vice ;  but  he  charges  them,  with 
great  folemnity,  not  to  wear  fhort  liripoops  of  filkt 
nor  gowns  open  before,  nor  fwords,  nor  daggers, 
nor  embroidered  girdles  3   to  be  very  careful  of 

>  Wilkin.  Ceiteil.  tom.iii.  p.  6iS.  / 
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their  tonfure,  and  to  keep  their  hair  always  fo  (hort 
that  all  the  world  may  fee  their  ears;  and  he 
threatens  them  with  very  fcverc  cenfurcs,  if  they 
do  not  obfcrve  thefe  injun&ions.  He  recommends 
refidence  on  their  benefices  to  ajl  reftors  and  vicars 
who  have  only  one  living,  and  no  difpenfetion,  nor 
canonical  impediment,  nor  lawful  excufe  for  non- 
rcfidence,  that  they  may  prefcrvc  their  flocks  from 
that  rapacious  wolf  the  devil  *.  ^ 

The  diflblute  manners  of  the  clergy,  cfpecially  Papal  buih 
of  the  regulars,  made  a  mighty  noife  at  this  time, 
and  gave  great  offence  to  the  laity,  who  were  pro- 
voked to  fee  the  immenfe  poflTcffions,  bellowed 
upon  the  church  by  the  miftaken  piety  of  their 
anceftors,   fo  fhamcfully   abufed.      The  court  of 
Rome  became  apprehenfivc  that  this  difcontent  of 
the  laity  might  produce  difagreeable  effefts.    Pope 
Innocent  VIIL  fent  a  bull  to  archbiftiop  Morton  in 
March  1490,  in  which  he  acquaints  him,  that  he 
had  heard  with  great  grief  from  perfons  worthy  of 
credit,  that  thcf  monks  of  all  the  different  orders  in 
England  had  grievoufly  degenerated ;  "  and  that 
"  giving  themfelves  up  to  a  reprobate  fcnfe,  they 
"  led  lewd  and   diffolute  lives,    by  which  they 
"  brought  ruin  upon  their  own  fouls,    fet  an  ill 
"  example  to  others,  and  gave  great  offence  and 
"  fcandal  to  many/*     His  holinefs  then  direfted 
the  primate  to  admonifli  the  abbots  and  priors  of 
all  the  convents  in  his  province,  to  reform  them- 
felves,  and  thofe  under  them ;  and  if  any  of  them 
did  not  obey  that  admonition,  he  gave  him  autho- 

*  ViTiikin.  CpnciU  torn.  nl«  p.  6to» 
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rity  to  vifit  and  reform  them  by  ecclefiaftical  ccn- 
furcs,  to  cut  off  incurable  members  by  deprivation, 
and  to  call  the  fecular  arm  to  his  afliftance  when  it 
was  neceflary '. 
Monitory        In  obedience  to  this  bull  the  primate  lent  tnoni- 
tory  letters  to  the  fuperiors  of  all  the  convents  and 
religious  houies  in  his  province^  admonifhing  and 
commanding  them,  by  the  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  pope,  to  reform  themfelves,  and 
their  fubjefts,  from  certain  vices,  of  which  they 
were  faid  to  be  guilty,  and  of  which  he  accufed 
them.     The  monitory  letter  that  was  fent  on  this 
occafion  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  hath  been 
publifhcd.      If  that  abbot  and  his  monks  were 
ftaincd  with  all  the  odious  vices,  of  which  the  pri- 
mate fays  in  his  letter  they  were  notorioufly  guilty, 
they  were  a  moft  execrable  crew,  and  flood  much 
in  need  of  reformation.     Some  of  thefe  vices  are 
fo  deteilable,  that  they  cannot  be  fo  much  as  named 
in  hiftory.   • "  You  are  infamous,  (fays  he  to  the 
"  abbot,)  forfimony,  ufury,  and  fquandering  away 
*'  the  poffeflions  of  your  monaftery,  befidcs  other 
"  enormous  crimes  mentioned  below."     One  of 
thefe  crimes  was,  that  he  had  turned  all  the  modeft 
women  out  of  the  two  nunneries  of  Pray  and  Sap^^ 
well,  (over  which  he  pretended  to  have  a  jurifdic-? 
tion,)  and  filled  them  with  proftitutesi  thatt^iey 
were  cftcemcd  no  better  than  brothels,  and  that  he 
and  his  monks  publicly  frequented  them  as  fuch. 
His  grace  feems  to  have  been  well  informed ;  for 
he  names  fome  of  thefe  infamous,  women  apd  their 

}  Wilkin.  Concil*  tonit  iii»  p.  630* 
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gallants.  The  monks  were  at  leaft  as  profligate  as 
their  abfaiot :  for  befides  keeping  concubines  both 
within  and  without  the  monaftery^  he  accufes  them 
of  dealing  the  church  plate  and  jewels^  and  even  of 
picking  the  jewels  out  of  the  fhrine  of  their  patron 
St.  Alban.  He  allows  them  fixty  days  to  reform 
from  all  their  vices,  efpecially  from  cutting  down 
the  woods,  and  ftealing  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the 
monaftery;  but  if  they  did  not  reform  in  that 
time,  and  become  very  chafte,  honeft,  and  good 
monks,  he  threatens  them  with  a  vifitation  *.  What 
eflTefb  this  monitory  letter  had  on  the  abbot  and  his 
monks  we  are  not  informed :  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  not  great.  For  we  learn  from  the  fame 
letter,  that  they  had  been  feveral  times  admonifhed 
before  to  no  purpofc.  When  the  monaftics  lived 
in  idlenefs,  wallowed  jn  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
were  doomed  to  celibacy,  the  temptations  to  cer- 
tain vices  were  too  ftrong  tp  be  overcome  by  mo- 
nitory letters,  which  they  probably  confidcrcd  as 
things  of  courfe. 

The  avarice  of  Henry  VIL  was  foon  difcovered,  Convoca- 
and  became  untverfally  known ;  and  the  clergy  fe-  ^'°"'* 
cured  his  favour  liy  granting  him  money  from  time . 
to  time.     Both  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York- met,  A.D.  149 1>  and  each  of  them  granted 
him  a  tenth  of  their  livings  for  one  year  ^ 

Henry  VII,  negledled  no  opportunity  of  deprelT-  Petition  to 
ing  the  houfe  of  York,  and  exalting  that  of  Lan-  ti^^popc. 
cafter,   from  which  he  pretended   to  derive   his 
title  to  the  throne.     Henry  VL  the  laft  kiog  of  the 

4  Willi^In.  Concil.  torn.  tii.  p.  63a.  5  Ibid.  p.  6341  635. 
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^."^^1^'.  houfe  of  Lancafter,  had  been  buried  firft  in  the 
abbey  of  Chertfey,  to  which  there  was  a  prodigious 
concourfe  of  people  to  behold  the  miracles  that 
were  faid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  To  put  a 
ftop  to  this,  Richard  III.  removed  the  body  from 
Chertfey,  and  interred  it  in  the  collegiate  church 
in  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  to  which  the  people  had 
not  fuch  eafy  accefs.  Henry  prefentcd  a  petitioit 
to  the  pope,  A.  D.  1494,  for  his  permiffion  to 
tranQate  the  facred  remains  of  that  pious  king  from 
Windfor  to  Weftminfter,  a  place  of  much  greater 
celebrity,  where  many  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  lay  intombed,  though  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Windfor  oppofed  the  tranflation  *•  A  mighty 
king  applies  to  a  foreign  pricft  to  overcome  the 
refinance  of  his  own  chaplains;  fo  fmall  was  the 
authority  of  kings,  and  fo  great  the  authority  of 
popes,  over  the  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times! 

Still  further  to  aggrandife  the  houfe  of  Lancafteri, 
Henry,  in  the  fame  year,  1494,  petitioned  the  pope 
to  canonife  Henry  VI.  and  tranfmitted  a  long  lift 
of  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  that  pious 
prince,  both  in  his  life-time  and  after  his  death ; 
particularly  that  he  had  given  fight  to  the  blind, 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  fl:rength  to  the  lame,  and  had 
cured  all  other  difcafes.  The  pope  granted  a  com^ 
miffion  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bifhop  of  Durham  to  examine  into  the  fandlity  of 
this  royal  candidate  for  canonifation,  and  into  the 
reality  of  his  miracles  ^  This  affair,  however,  was 
never  accompHQied,  and  Henry  was  never  canon- 

^  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  lii.  p.  635,  7  Ibid.  p.  640. 
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tied,  being  as  unfortunate  after  his  death  as  he  had  ^^^r 
been  during  his  life;  nor  are  we  informed  what 
put  a  ftop  to  this  pious  project.  The  moft  pro- 
bable conjedture  is,  that  Henry  VIL  found  that  the 
canonifationof  a  king  would  coft  more  money  than 
he  had  imagined  or  was  dilpofed  to  expend. 

Archbi(hop  Morton  died  A.  D.  1500,  and  was  Jobiie 
fucceeded  by  Henry  Dean,  bifliop  of  Saliibury. 
This  being  the  year  of  jubilee,,  prodigious  multi**- 
tudes  crowded  to  Rome  from  all  chriftian  countries, 
to  partake  of  the  pardons  and  indulgences  that  were 
then  difpenfed  in  great  profuQon.  But  as  many 
good  catholics,  who  lived  in  diftant  countries, 
wiflied  to  (hare  in  thofe  benefits,  but  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  fatigue  or  the  cxpcnce  of  fo  long  a  jour- 
ney, the  pope  Alexander  V.  to  accommodate  them, 
and  to  difpofe  of  the  fpiritual  treafures  of  the 
church,  which  are  inexhauftible,  fent  agents  into 
every  country,  furnilhcd  with  fufficient  quantities 
of  thefc  facred  commodities,  which  they  fold  to  all 
who  chofe  to  buy  them.  One  Jafper  Pons,  a  Spa- 
niard, was  fent  into  Elngland  on  this  occafion,  who 
managed  this  traffic  with  fo  mtfch  addrefs,  that  he 
coUefted  and  carried  off  a  great  mafs  of  money, 
without  giving  much  fcandal '. 

On^  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  nuncio  to  get  buII. 
mo^y  and  avoid  fcandal  was  this :  He  gave  out, 
that  all  the  money  he  received  for  pardons,  indul- 
gences, &c.  was  to  be  expended  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Turks.  To  procure  credit  to  this 
affertion,  he  brought  a  bull  from  the  pope  to  the 

^  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  33x» 
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king,  in  Mrhich  his  holinefs  acquainted  him,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  the  cardinals,  in  a  folemn  con* 
clave,  had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
Turks,  thofe  cruel  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith ; 
that  they  had  fettled  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  money,  fleets,  and  armies,  for 
which  they  depended  on  the   religious   zeal  of 
chriftian  princes  and  ffates.     He  acquainted  him 
with  the  plan  of  operations  5  that  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Bohemia  were  to  invade  Ro- 
mania; the  French   and  Spaniards  to  attack  the 
Turks  in  Greece;  and  the  Englilh,  Venetians,  and 
other  maritime  powers,  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Conftantinople  with  a  ftrong  fleet  and  army.     He 
concluded  with  conjuring  the  king,  in  the  moft 
carncft  manner,  to  engage  with  allhis  power  in 
this  moft  holy  and  pious  undertaking.     To  this 
bull  Henry  returned  a  civil  but  evafive  anfwerj 
the  nuncio  conveyed  his  money  to  Rome,  and  the 
expedition  againft  the  Turks  was  no  more  men- 
tioned ^ 
Coftt  XVI.       Henry  Dean,   archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  died 
A.  D.  1 502,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  War- 
ham,  bifliop  of  London.   The  difciples  of  Wicklifl^, 
then  commonly  called  Lollards,  had  been  fo  long 
and  fo  cruelly  perfccuted,  that  their  numbers  were 
much  diminiftiedj   and  many  who  had  imbibed 
thofe  dangerous  opinions,  carefully  concealed  them. 
It  appears  alfo  that  the  Lollards  at  this  time  were 
not  in  general  fo  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom as  they  had  been  formerly ;  for  many  of 

9  Bacon,  ad  an,  1300, 
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them,  when  they  were  accufcd  of  hercfy,  and  ^^^^^ 
threatened  with  the  cruel  death  inflided  on  heretics» 
recanted,  and  burnt  their  faggot,  to  prcferve  them* 
ielves  from  burning.  The  fires,  however,  in  which 
heretics  were  confumed,  were  not  exdngui(hed» 
Many,  both  men  and  women,  were  reduced  to 
aflies  for  the  crime  of  hcrefy  in  the  kft  years  of 
Henry  VII. ;  of  whole  fufferings  thofc  readers  who 
take  pleafure  in  perufing  fuch  (hocking  relations 
will  find  a  full  account  in  the  work  quoted  below  '^ 


SECTION     II. 

EcclefiafticallSflory  of  England,  from  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1509,  to  the  Acceffion  of 
Edward  y I.  A.D.  1547. 

THAT  the  (late  of  religion  and  of  the  church  Tkc 
of  England  underwent  great  changes  in  the  S**^^^ 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  univerfally  known.     But  the  Oate. 
it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  thefe  changes  were 
brought  about  by  the  ftate,  and  not  by  the  church, 
and  that  therefore  the  hiftory  of  them  belongs  to 
civil  rather  than  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  for  this 
reafon,  the  occafions,  caufes,  and  other  circum* 
ftances  of  the  moft  important  of  thefe  changes, 
have  been  related  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  book ;  and  it  only  now  remains  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  tranfaftions  of  this 

l^  Fox,  A^8  and  Monuments,  vol.  i.  p.  710-- 7x5. 
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?^-  ^^^*  period  that  were  more  ftriftly  ccclcfiaftical,  which 
may  be  comprifed  within  moderate  limits*        ^     . 
{S^attrdi'       ^^^   nations   in   Europe   fcemcd  to  be  morf 
td  to         firmly  attached  to  the  cpurt  and  church  of  Romc» 
^"*-        than  the  Englifli  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIIIp 
The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were  univcr- 
felly  devoted  to  the  papacy^  and  more  the  fubjedg 
of  the  pope  than  of  their  native  fov^reign.     They 
defended  all  the  dodrines,  ritesj  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  with  much  zea]>  and  perfecuted  all  who 
prefumed  to  call  any  of  thcfe  in  queftion  with  un- 
relenting cruelty.     The  laity,  indeed,  fometimes 
railed  at  the  vices,  and  repined  at  the  riches  of 
their  fpiritual  guides;  but  the  far  grcattft  number 
of  them  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  or  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the  tenets  of  the 
church.     The  king  had  been  infpircd  by  his  in- 
ftruftors  with  the  higheft  veneration  for  his  holy 
father  at  Rome,  and  with  the  moft  violent  hatred 
to  herefy  and  heretics.     This  attachment  of  the 
king  and  the  clergy  to  the  fee  of  Rome  continued 
unabated  during  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  this 
reign.     The  tranfaftions  therefore  of  that  period 
were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofc  of  former  periods, 
and  do  not  merit  a  minute  inveiligation. 
£«»^-  The  popes  of  the  times  we  are  delineating  kU 

dom  negledled  to  prefent  fome  confccrated  trinket 
that  was  much  valued,  and  that  cod  them  little,  to 
thofc  princes  at  their  acceffion,  from  whom  they 
cxpeAed  fubftantial  favours.  Julius  IL  fent  a  con- 
fccrated rofe  of  gold  dipped  in  chrifm,  and  per- 
fumed with  mufk^  to  archbifhop  Warham  April 

5^h, 
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5th,  A.  D.  1 5 10,  to  be  prcfentcd  to  rfic  king  tt  hi^  p^^^; 
fnafsy  with  his  apoftolical  benedidtion.    Henry  rt^ 
ccived  the  precious  rofe^  and  more  precious  bene-*: 
didlion,    with   profound  reference  and   exceflive 
joy". 

The  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  Subfidjr. 
met  at  St.  Paul's,  February  6th,  A.D.  i5ii>  and  . 
made  the  king  a  more  valuable  prefent,  by  granc^ 
ing  him  a  fubfidy  of  a5,oodL  ** 

Great  profits  accrued  in  thofe  times  to  the  arch-^  Difpttt^ 
bifhops  and  bifhops,  and  the  officers  of  their  courts^  Ihe^^ri- 
from  [the  rcgiftration  and  probation  of  teftaments,  mate  and 
the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of  inteftates,  and  glj|[" 
the  trial  of  caufcs  in  their  fcveral  courts  j  and  vio* 
lent  difputes  arofe  about  the  divifion  of  thefe  pro**- 
fits.     In  former  times  the  teftaments  of  all  perfont 
were  proved  and  rcgiftcred  in  the  court  of  the 
diocefc  wherein  he  had  rcfided  and  died,  and  die 
feveral  bilhops  and  their  officials  had  the  admi- 
niftration of  the  goods  of  thofc  who  died  inteftate 
within  their  diocefes.     Caufes  were  alfo  tried  ia 
the  court  of  the  diocefc  in  which  the  parties  refided^ 
though  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbifhop's  court. 
This  arrangement  had  been  eftabliflied  by  a  con- 
ftitution  of  the  papal  legate  Ottabon,  and  confirmed  . 

by  uniform  pradice.  But  the  late  archbilhog> 
Morton,  being  a  cardinal,  chancellor  of  the  king«- 
dom,  and  prime  mihiftcr,  had  great  power,  which 
he  employed  in  making  encroachments  on  the  pri*- 
vileges  and  emoluments  of  his  fuffragans  and  their 
courts.     He  pretended  that  the  teftaments  of  aU 

"  Wilkin.  Condi*  torn,  iii*  p.  6$z»  ^  Ibid. 
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pcrfons,  who  had  cffcfts  iii  diiFcrcnt  diocefcs,  or 
who  died  poflcflbd  of  bona  notaiilia,  fhould  be 
proved  and  regiftered  in  the  archbifhop's  court, 
and  that  the  goods  of  inteftatcs  in  thefe  circum- 
fiances  Ihould  be  adminiftered  by  his  officials. 
Befides  this^  he  brought  almofl:  all  litigations  into 
his  own  court  (to  which  he  gave  the  new  name  of 
the  prerogative  court)  by  prohibitions,  advocations, 
'  and  admitting  appeals  before  fcritence.  Thefe  in* 
novations  wer^  oppofcd  by  his  fuffragans,  and  by 
none  fo  keenly  as  by  William  Warham,  who  afted 
as  advocate  to  Richard  Hill,  bifliop  of  London, 
who  appealed  to  the  pope  againft  them.  But  when 
Warham  was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  carried  thefe  encroachments  farther 
than  his  predeceffor  cardinal  Morton  had  done, 
and  rejcded  all  the  propofals  of  his  fuffragans  for 
an  accommodation  ".  This  conteft  continued  long, 
and  was  condufted  with  great  violence  and  rancour  j 
which  is  one  proof,  among  many  others,  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  did  not  diminifli  their  love 
of  money,  or  make  them  more  indifferent  about 
amaifing  wealth. 
Diyifions  Divifions  and  difputes  prevailed  among  the  re- 
icgulvf.  gular,  as  well  as  among  the  fecular  clergy  of  Eng* 
land  in  this  period,  particularly  between  the  Fran- 
cifcans,  or  gray  friars,,  and  the  Dominicans,  or 
black  friars,  about  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  maintained  by  the  former,  and 
denied  by  the  latter.  This  queftion  was  agitated 
ieveral  years  with  great  warmth,  and  appeared  to 

fl  Wilkin.  ConciK  torn.  iii.  p.  6 53 «- 659. 
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be  of  fuch  importance^  that  it  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  whole  chriftian  world.  At  length,  however, 
an  end  was  put  to  this  controverfy  by  a  decree  of 
die  pope  in  favour  of  the  Francifcans;  a  new  fefti- 
val  was  inftituted  to  commemorate  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  all  who  denied 
it  were  delared  to  be  heretics  *^ 

If  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  at  variance  among  Difpuuk. 
themfclves,  they  were  at  ftill  greater  variance  with  ^"* 
the  laity  about  the  immunities  of  the  church ;  that 
is,  of  the  clergy,  and  their  exemption  from  the 
juri£ii£tion  of  the  civil  courts  and  civil  magiftrates. 
This  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  feveral  centuries,  and  had 
(bmetimes  involved  both  in  very  great  diftrcfs^ 
This  controvcrfy  was  revived  and  inflamed  by  an 
aft  of  parliament,  A.  D.  151 2,  by  which  all  who 
were  accufcd  of  murder  or  robbery  were  to  be  tried 
in  the  civil  courts,  except  bifhops,  priefts,  and  dea-* 
cons ;  and  if  found  guilty,  were  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  clergy  "•    This  aft  was  exclaimed  againft 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  as  a  moft  impious 
invafion  of  the  immunities  of  the  church,  becaufe 
fubdeacons,  acolyths,  exorcifts,  &c.  were  thereby 
fubjefted  to  be  tried  for  murder  or  robbery  by 
laymen,  and  to  be  hanged  if  they  were  found  guilty. 
The  pulpits  every  where  rung  with  declamation* 
againft  this  adt  s  and  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  a  fern[K)n  at  Paul's  crofs,  declared,   that  all 
perfons,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  who  had 
aiTented  to  that  infamous  aft,  had  incurred  the  cen«- 

?4  Fox,  yol,  ia,  p.  732.  «s  Statutes,  4  Henry  VIII.  cap.  u 
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fures  of  the  church.    This  zealous  abbot  alfo  pvb^ 
liflied  a  book,  to  prove  that  the  perfons  of  clerks, 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders,  were 
facred,  and  that  they  could  not  be  tried  or  puniSied 
by  the  laity  for  any  crimes  •*.     The  temporal  lords, 
and  the  houfe  of  commons,  exafperated  at  this  at- 
tempt of  the  clergy  to  emancipate  themfelves  from 
the  reftraints  of  law,  and  from  punifhment  for  the 
greateft  crimes,  petitioned  the  king  to  reprefs  their 
infolence,  and  compel  them  to  retraft  thejr  opinion. 
The  matter  was  debated  before  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, the  judges,  and  a  numerous  audience,  both  of 
the  dergy  and  laity.     The  abbot  of  Winchelcomb 
was  advocate  for  the  immunities  which  the  church 
and  clergy  claimed  i  and  dodtor  Standifh,  one  of 
the  king's  fpiritual  council,  pleaded  againft  them. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  audience  in  general  being 
Convinced  that  doftor  Standifh  had  the  better  of 
the  argument,  requcfted  the  bifhops  to  command 
the  abbot  to  recant  his  opinion.      But  this  they 
pofitively  refufed  i  declaring,  that  it  was  their  own 
opinion,  and  the  doftrine  of  holy  church  '\ 
Ho^I^s  When  things  were  in  this  ftate,  an  event  hap- 

*ft"r.  pened  that  inflamed  the  animofity  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  efpecially  in  London-  One 
Richard  Hunnc,  a  refpcftablc  citizen,  was  fued  by 
the  pricft  of  his  parifh,  in  the  legate's  court,  for  a 
mortuary,  which  he  pretended  to  be  due  to  him  for 
the  burial  of  a  child  of  his  only  five  weeks  old. 
Hunne,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  fued  the  priell 
in  the  king's  bench,  in  a  premunire,  for  bringing 

,  V*  Burners  HiA.  Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  n,  13.  *7  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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him  before  »  foreign  coun.  The  clergy,  to  extri* 
cate  the  pricft,  accufed  Hunne  of  herefy,  and  im- 
prifoned  him  in  the  Lollard's  Tower  at  St.  Paul's^ 
where  he  was  found  hanged  December  4th,  A.  D« 
15 14.  The  clergy  gave  out  that  he  bad  hanged 
himfclf*  Bat  this  was  not  believed,  and  the  coro^ 
ner's  inqueft,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  body, 
the  pofture  in  which  it  vms  found,  and  other  cir« 
cumftances,  brought  in  their  ver<]i6t,  wilful  murder 
^  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  the  prifon.  Many 
witneiTes  were  examined,  whofe  evidence  tended  to 
criminate  the  bifhops,  Suoiner,  arid  the  bell- ringer } 
and  Sumner  afterwards  confefled  that  the  chan«- 
cellor  do£tor  Horfey,  himfelf,  and  the  bell-ringer^ 
had  firft  murdered  Hunne,  and  then  hung  up  his 
body  againft  the  wall  "•. 

This  afiair  made  a  prodigious  noife  in  London,  Burnt  far 
and  excited  vblent  outcries  againft  the  clergy,  a^^ib 
which  were  rendered  more  vehement  by  the  me-  ^^^^ 
thod  that  was  taken  to  filence  them.    Fitz* James, 
bifliop  of  London,  and,  other  prelates  with  whom 
he  confuked,  imagined,  that  if  Hunne  was  con- 
vi£ted  of  herefy,   the  people  would  no  longer 
efpoufe  his  caufe,  or  lament  his  fate.    That  bilhop^ 
therefore,  attended  by  the  biOiops  of  Durham  and 
Lincoln,  twenty- five  abbots,  priors,  and  dodors^ 
fix  notaries,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  fecular  and 
regular  dcrgy  held  a  court'at  St.  Paul's,  December  - 
1 6th,  for  the  trial  of  one  who  had  been  ten  days  in 
his  grave.    At  that  court  Richard  Hunne  was  ac<- 
cufed  of  various  herefies  contained  in  the  preface 

>*  Burnct*t  Htft,  Reform.  yoK  u  p.  14,    Tot,  yol.  ii.  p.  jf^mmf^f^ 
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to  WicWiflfs  bible,  which  had  been  found  in  his 
hou^e^  and  was  efteemed  a  fufEcient  proof  that  he 
had  held  all  thefe  herefies.  Proclamation  was 
made^  that  if  any  one  chofe  to  anfwer  for  the  ac- 
cufed  he  ihould  appear  immediately.  No  counfel 
chofe  to  plead  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  client  before  fuch 
a  court.  Hunne  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  his 
body  was  taken  up  December  20th,  and  burnt 
in  Smithficld  '*.  The  people  were  fhocked  at  this 
horrid  fpedacle^  and  greatly  diigufted  with  their 
ipiritual  guides. 
His  child.  The  difcontent  excited  by  thefe  ads  of  cruelty 
3u  *  was  not  confined  to  the  people  of  London.  The 
parliament  that  met  February  5th,  A.  D.  15 15,  re- 
ftored  the  children  of  Richard  Hunne  to  all  their 
father's  effcdls  j  and  the  houfe  of  commons  fent  up 
a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  April  3d,  for  bringing 
his  murderers,  particularly  doftor  Horfey,  to  juf- 
tice.  But  the  clergy  were  too  numerous  in  that 
houfe  for  fuch  a  bill  to  pafs.  The  bilhop  of  Lon- 
don made  a  violent  declamation  againft  it;  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  Hunne  had  hanged  him* 
felf  i  that  the  coroner  and  his  jury  were  perjured 
caitiffs;  and  that  if  the  bill  pafled,  the  heretics 
would  become  fo  bold,  that  he  would  not  be  fafe 
in  his  own  houfe.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  after 
the  firft  reading  **. 
Br.Stind*  The  clergy  were  greatly  offended  with  do6tor 
lineal  *  Standi(b,  for  his  pleading  againft  their  imniiunitiesi 
and  the  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time 

<9  Burnet*!  Hift«  Reform*  rol.  i.  p.  14.    Fox,  vol*  ii.  p.  739— 744t 
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with  the  parliamentj  brought  him  before  them,  and  ^^J|^][[j 
threatened  him  with  the  fevereft  cenfures.  Ex- 
pefting  neither  mercy  nor  juftice  from  his  enraged 
brethren,  he  implored  the  king  to  protefl:  him 
from  the  danger  he  had  incurred  by  afting  in  the 
capacity  of  his  fpiritual  counfeL  The  clergy  aflured 
the  king,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  queftiondodtor 
StandiQi  for  any  thing  he  had  faid  in  the  late  con- 
ference, but  for  certain  ledluresat  Paul's  crofs;  in 
which  he  had  advanced  many  things  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  holy  church, 
which  they  were  bound  to  maintain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temporal  lords,  the  judges,  and  thehoufe 
of  commons,  petitioned  the  king  to  preferve  the 
undoubted  rights  of  his  crown,  and  his  temporal 
jurifdi£lion  over  all  his  fubjeds,  and  to  proteft 
doftor  Standiih  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  "• 

Thefe  petitions  threw  the  king  into  great  per-  Confer- 
plexity.  He  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  church  dhbutet f 
and  clergy»  but  he  was  alfo  fond  of  power,  and 
tenacious  of  his  rights.  On  this  occafioh  he  con- 
fulted  doftor  Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chapel,  (of  whofe 
learning  and  probity  he  entertained  a  good  opinion,) 
and  charged  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  give  him 
his  real  fentiments  on  this  important  queftion. 
Having  taken  fome  time  to  confidcr,  the  dodlor 
declared  to  the  king,  upon  his  faith  and  confcience, 
that  the  trial  of  clerks  by  the  fecular  judges,  for 
crimes  committed  againft  the  laws  of  the  land,  was 
neither  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  inconfiftcnt 

*>  Burnet,  p,  15. 
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With  the  true  liberties  of  the  church.    This  opi- 
nion, and  the  arguments  with  which  it  was  fup- 
ported,  gave  Henry  great  fatisfadlion.    Two  very 
folemn  conferences  were   held  before   him,   and 
many  of  the  prelates,  lords,  judges,  and  principal 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  which  this 
queftion  was  debated  at  great  length,  and  with  no 
little  warmth,  by  doflor  Standifli  and  doftor  Vey- 
fey  on  one  fide,  and  the  champions  for  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church  on  the  other.     At  the  laft  of 
thefe  conferences,   when  the  greateft  part  of  the 
audience  fcemed  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
two  doftors,  cardinal  Wolfey  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  king,  and  moft  earneftly  intrcatcd  him 
to  refer  the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  pope,  to  avoid  ^ 
his  incurring  the  cenfures  of  the  church.      On 
which  the  king  faid,  that  he  thought  doftor  Stall'* 
difh  and  others  of  his  council  had  anfwered  all  their 
arguments  fully.     The  lord  chief  juftice  Fineux 
obferved,   that  bifliops  could  not  try  clerks  for 
capital  offences ;  and  if  they  were  not  amenable  to 
the  civil  courts,  they  might  commit  the  greateft 
crimes  with  impunity.     The  king  then,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  clergy,  faid,  "  Know  you  well,  that 
•^  we  will  maintain  the  right  of  our  crown  and  our 
^^  temporal  jurifdiftion,  as  well  in  this  as  in  all 
*'  other  points,  in  as  ample  manner  as  any  of  our 
**  progenitors  have  done  before  our  time/'     The 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  alarmed  at  this  declara- 
tion, fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  that  the  finaji 
determination  of  this  queftion  might  be  delayed  till 
they  had  time  to  confult  the  court  of  Ronie.    Bu^ 
6  to 
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to  this  no  anfwcr  was  given  -,  the  king  retired,  and  p^^  xvi. 
,  the  conference  ended  **. 

A  warrant  being  iffued  for  apprehending  doflor  Compro. 
Horfey,  the  bifhop  of  London's  chancellor,  in  !"*^^* 
order  to  his  being  tried  in  the  king's  bench  for  the 
murder  of  Richard  Hunne,  he  abfconded,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  archbiftiop's  palace  at  Lambeth^ 
At  laft,  when  this  affair  threatened  very  ferious 
confequences,  it  was  terminated  by  a  compromifc^ 
moft  probably  fuggefted  by  the  clergy.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  convocation  Ihould  drop  all  pro* 
ccedings  againft  doflor  Standilh  j  that  doftor  Hor- 
fey fhould  appear  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and 
plead  not  guilty;  and  that  the  attorney-general 
Ihould  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  plea,  to  pre- 
vent a  trial.  All  this  was  accordingly  done  j  and 
in  thofe  days  it  was  thought  no  fmall  triumph,  that 
a  great  king  had  brought  a  clerk  to  the  bar,  though 
he  did  not,  or  durft  not,  bring  him  to  trial  **• 

Though  the  clergy  in  this  period  were  divided  Perfccu* 
among  themfclves,  and  at  variance  with  the  laity,  *'°"' 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  they  agreed  too  well, 
and'  were  too  well  feconded  by  the  fecular  arm ;  the 
perfecution  of  the  unhappy  Lollards.  The  infernal 
fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  had  languiflicd  in  fame 
degree  in  the  preceding  reign,  raged  with  great 
violence  in  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  the  prefent 
reign:  for  though  Henry  VIIL  was  tenacious  of 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  he  had  no  regard  to  the 
rights  of  confcience,  and  no  mercy  on  thofe  who 
prefumed  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  matters  of 

•*  Burnet>  from  K^ilwey's  Reports,  *i  Ibid. 
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religion,  or  to  diffcnt  in  the  lead  from  the  cfta- 
blilhed  fyftem  of  belief  and  worftiip.     To  give  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  horrid  cruelties  that  were 
inflifted  on  thofe  who  were  condemned  as  heretics 
for  reading  the  fcriptures>   for  denying  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  purgatory,  the  worfhip  of  images,  the 
invocation  of  faints,  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or 
any  other  tenet  of  the  church,   would  not  only 
fwell  this  fedtion  to  a  moft  inconvenient  fize,  but 
i?fould  greatly  diftrefs  every  reader  of  feeling  and 
humanity.     It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  all  who 
were  convided  of  what  was  then  called  herefy,  both 
women  and  men,  old  and  young,  and  adhered  to 
their  opinions,  were  condemned  as  obftinate  here- 
tics, delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  to 
afhes,  without  mercy,  and  without  exception.    The 
number  of  thofe  unhappy  viftims  was  confiderablc, 
particularly  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  under  bifhop 
Langland,  the  king's  confcffor,  and  a  moft  cruel 
perfecutor  **.     Thofe  who,   through  fear  of  the 
painful  death  with  which  they  were   threatened, 
abjured  or  renounced  theb  opinions,  (which  were 
very  many,)  had  various  penances  prefcribed  to 
them,  and  various  punifhments  inflided  upoft  them, 
of  which  fome  were  very  fevcre  and  ignominious  *^ 
Some  of  the  Englifli  prelates  at  Icaft  feem  to  have 
refolved  to  extinguifti  herefy,  by  the  total  extir- 
pation of  heretics.    But  in  this  they  did  not  fucceed; 
On  the  contrary,  the  more   fiercely  perfecution 
raged,  the  more  herefy  and  heretics  increafed  -,  the 

U  Fox,  p.  744^7^0.  «f  Ibid«  p.  450,  &c. 
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greater  was  the  compaffion  of  the  people  for  the  fuf-  ^^'^t  xvi. 
fcrers,  and  their  indignation  againft  the  perfecutors.   ^  '^^ 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  only  a  mod  dutiful  fon,  but  Henry 
a  moft  zealous  champion  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  ^"^ft 
the  firft  half  of  his  reign,  and  fought  the  battles  of^  L«th«r» 
the  pope,  both  by  his  fword  and  by  his  pen.     With 
this  laft  inftrument  he  took'  the  field  againft  Martin 
Luther,   by  his  book,  de  Septem  Sacramentisy  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments.      A  fplendid  copy  of  this 
royal  performance  was  prefented  to  the  pope  in 
full  confiftory  in  Oftober,  A.  D.  1521,  by  doflor 
John  Clark,  dean  of  Windfqr,  the  king's  ambaf- 
fador  at  Rome,  and  received  with  great  refped^ 
and  ceremony,     The  pope  affured  the  ^mb^flador, 
that  he  would  recommend  the  hook  to  all  Chriftian 
princes  and  publifh  it  with  as  honourable  a  tefti- 
niony  from  the  holy  fee  as  ever  was  given  to  the 
worlds  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Jerome  j  and  th^t  he 
would  immediately  adorn  the  king  with  fome  ho-* 
nourable  title,  as  a  reward  for  his  religious  zeal  and 
learned  labours.     Accordingly  his  holinefs,  by  a 
bull,  in  the  fame  month  beftowed  on  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  j  and  in  the  fame 
bull   he  extolled  his  book,  as  a  moft  wonderful 
performance,    fprinkled  with   the  dew  of  divine 
grace;  and  returned  immenfe  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  who  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  infpirc. 
his  majefty's  excellent  mind,  always  inclined  to  that 
which  was  good,  with  fo  much  grace  from  Hea- 
Ycn  **.      Henry  was  now  the  greateft  favourite  of 

\^  CollUr,  Records,  vol.ii.  No.iv. 
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ccnt.xvi^  jj^g  cQurt  of  Rome  ;   and  if  he  had  died  at  this 

time,  would  probably  have  been  canonized. 
^\i!!!^^  ^^'       ^^^  authors  have  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving 
fuch  extravagant  praifes  for  their  works,  as  Henry 
received  for  this  performance.     But  neither  the 
luftre  of  his  crown,  nor  the  acclamations  of  his 
admirers,  intimidated  his  antagonift.     Luther,  irri- 
tated at  fome  contemptuous  expreflions  that  the 
king  had  ufed,  publiflied  an  anfwer  to  his  book ; 
in  which  he  ti^ated  him  with  unbecoming  afperity, 
or  rather  fcurrility,  of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example* 
«'  If  he  had  erred  like  other  men,  he  might  have 
^'  been  forgiven;    but  when   he  knowingly  and 
*^  wittingly  invents  lies  againft  the  majefty  of  qiy 
^'  King  in  heaven,  I  have  a  right  to  befpatter  his 
"  Englifh  majefty  with  mire,  and  to  trample  the 
^'  crown  of  this  blafphemer  againft  Chrift  under 
-  <^  my  feet  *^"     When  Luther's  paffion  fubfidcd, 
he  became  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  committed^ 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology,  dated  Sep- 
tember I  ft,  A.  D.  1525;  in  which  he  moft  earneftly 
implored  forgivencfs  for  the  intemperate  language 
of  his  book,  to  which,  he  fays,  he  had  been  ex- 
cited by  his  majefty's  enemies,  and  not  by  his  own 
inclination  **.    But  the  king  was  not  to  be  appeafed. 
To  expofe  Luther  he  publiflied  his  letter,  and  an 
anfwer  to  it,  "  To  Chew  the  world  that  he  was  not 
"  fo  weak  as  to  be  enfnared  by  the  flattery  of  a 
*'  little  foolilh  friar,   nor  fo  fickle  as  to  retradt 

*7  Collier,  Records,  vol.  u.  No.  iii.  *«  Ibid.  No.  5. 
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"  what  he  had  written,  and  what  he  knew  to  be  ^^^  x^'* 
«  right  *^"  ^"^ 

This  controverfy  between  the  king  and  Luther,  Lather's 
and  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  he  had  hibited^^^* 
received  from  the  pope,  of  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly vain,  inflamed  his  zeal  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the  reformers  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  thofc  who  inclined  to  their  opinions 
in  England.  Luther  had  alfo  irritated  his  great 
favourite,  cardinal  Wolfcy,  by  calling  him,  in  his 
apologetical  letter  to  the  king,  "  that  plague  of 
"  your  kingdom,  that  monfter,  hated  by  God  and 
'^  man,  the  cardinal  of  York."  Luther's  pcrfon 
being  out  of  the  reach  both  of  the  king  and  cardi- 
nal, who  were  equally  incenfed  againft  him,  they 
ipcnt  their  rcfentment  upon  his  works,  and  on  thofc 
who  read  them.  The  cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his 
Jegantine  commifTion,  fcnt  a  mandate  to  all  the 
biftiops,  abbots,  and  priors,  in  England,  enjpining 
them  to  caufe  an  order  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  under  their  jurifdidlion  in  the  time  of 
divine  fervice,  commanding  all  pcrfons,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  any  books  written  by 
that  peftilent  heretic,  Martin  Luther,  to  deliver 
them  to  their  ordinary  within  fifteen  days,  under 
the  pain  of  being  reputed  and  punilhed  as  heredcs. 
With  this  mandate  he  fent  a  paper  to  be  affixed  to 
the  door  of  every  church,  containing  forty-two 
propofidons,  extrafted  from  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope  as  damnable 

29  Strjpe*s  Memorials,  vol*  i.  p.  59- 
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ccnt^xvi.^  hercfies  '^     But  all  thefe  precautions  did  not  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  Luther's  works,  or  their 
being  trianflated  into  Englifti,  but  rather  increafed 
the  curiofity  of  the  people  to  be  acquainted  with 
them. 
Convoca-        ^  mifunderftanding  had  prevailed  for  fome  time 
between  cardinal  Wolfey  and  Warham  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury.     The  cardinal,   by  his  legantinc 
power,  his  place  of  chancellor,  his  immenfe  re- 
venues, and  his  high  favour  with  the  king,  quite 
cclipfed   the  archbifliop,    by   drawing  almoft  all 
caufes  into  his  coiffts,  and  difpofing  of  almoft  all 
preferments,  both  in  church  and  ftate.     But  great 
as  his  power  was,  he  fometimes  ftretched  it  too  far* 
Archbifliop  Warham  had  fummoned  a  convocation 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his  province  to  meet 
at  St.  Paul's  April  20th,  A.  D.  1523,  and  the  car- 
dinal had  fummoned  a  convocation  of  his  province 
of  York  to  meet  at  Weftminfter  at  the  fame  time. 
But  as  foon  as  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  met, 
and  were  about  to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  the  cardinal 
fummoned  them  to  attend  him  April  22d,  in  a 
legantine  council  at  Weftminfter.      This  extraor- 
dinary ftep  gave  great  offence  to  the  prelates  and 
clergy  of  the    province  of  Canterbury.      They 
obeyed  the  fummons;   but  when  they  came   to 
treat  of  bufinefs,  the  prodtors  for  the  clergy  ob- 
ferved,  that  their  commiflions  gave  them  no  autho- 
rity  to  treat  or  vote   but  in  convocation.     This 
objedion  proved  unanfwerable,  and  the  cardinal, 
to  his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  difmifs 

5®  Strype,  p.  37—40*    Records,  Np,  ix. 
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his  Icgantine  council.  The  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury returned  to  St.  Paul's,  and  granted  the  king 
one  half  of  all  their  benefices  for  one  year,  to  be 
paid  iti  five  years.  The  reafons  they  afligned  for 
granting  this  extraordinary  iubfidy  were  thcfc: 
"  That  their  mod  pious  king  had  prevented  a 
"  fchifm  in  the  papacy ;  that  by  a  great  army,  and 
*^  a  moft  expenfive  war,  he  had  prefcrved  Italy  and 
"  Rome  from  being  conquered  by  the  French; 
*'  and  that  he  had  lately  defeated  and  confounded 
*'  all  the  Lutheran  heretics,  raging  like  madmen 
*^  againft  the  church  and  facraments,  by  his  moft 
**  learned  book,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  praife 
^  fufEciently  **.*'  The  convocation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York  fat  at  the  fame  time  at  Weftminftcr, 
and  granted  the  king  the  fame  fubfidy  '*. 

Though  cardinal  Wolfey  had  been  conftrained  Nation*! 
to  difmifs  his  legantinc  or  national  council,  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
called,  he  was  determined  to  hold  fuch  a  council, 
and  to  fhine  at  the  head  of  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land. He  therefore  fummoncd  all  the  prelates, 
both  of  the  regulars  and  feculars,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  appear  before 
him  June  2d  at  Weftminftcr.  The  pretence  for 
calling  this  council  was  to  reform  the  manners  of 
jthe  clergy,  which  the  cardinal  faid  had  been  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  pope  5  and  in  doing  it 
he  declared  he  was  determined  to  employ  all  the 
power  and  wifdom  that  God  had  given  him^*. 
What  was  done  in  this  council  for  the  reformation 

l>  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn. iii.  p*  6$^.       1^  Ibid.  p.  69^       il  Ibid. 
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pat.  XVI.  Qf  th^  clergy  we  are  not  informed ;  but  there  is  ' 
fufficient  evidence  that  no  remarkable  reforaiation 
took  place  at  this  time,  and  that  the  cardinal,  who 
appeared  fo  zealous  for  reforming  others,  had  not 
the  wifdom  to  reform  himfelf.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  vicious  corrupt  clergy,  though  they  may  talk  and 
flourijlh  about  reformation  and  purity  of  manners  in 
their  fynods  and  councils,  are  not  likely  to  be  cither 
very  zealous  or  very  fuccefsful  in  promoting  the 
real  reformation  of  themfelves  or  others, 
rcriccn-  There  was  one  vice,  indeed,  which  the  clergy 

*^**         moft  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  extirpate.     This  was 
what  they  called  the  damnable  vice  of  herefy ;  which 
confifted  in  reading  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh, 
the  works  of  WicklifF  and  Luther,  and  of  others 
of  that  learning,  in  denying  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,    tranfubftantiation,    purgatory,    praying    to 
faints,    worihipping   images,  &c.  &c.     Notwith- 
ftanding  the  cruel  punilhmcnts  that  had  been  in- 
flifted  on  thofe  who  entertained  thefe  opinions, 
their  number  was  ftill  confiderable  -,  particularly  in 
London,    and  in  Colchefter,   and  other  parts  of 
Effex.     They   called  themfelves  the  Brethren  in 
Chrifti  and  met  together  with  great  fecrecy  in  one 
another's  houfes,  to  read  the  New  Teftament  and 
other  books,  and  to  converfe  on  religious  fubjefts. 
Many  of  them  were  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fore Cuthbert  Tunftal  bifliop  of  London,  and  doc- 
tor Wharton  his  chancellor.      But  bifhop  Tunftal 
being  a  prelate  of  uncommon  learning  and  elo- 
quence, and  of  great  humanity,  he  generally  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  diffem- 
blc,  their  opinions,  by  which  they  efcapcd  a  pain- 
ful 
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ful  death,  but  incurred  the  painful  reproaches  of  ^^'^^ 
their  own  minds  ^*.  This  perfecution  was  conduftcd 
with  much  greater  fevcrity  in  the  diocefes  of  Lin- 
coln and  Coventry  ". 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  now,  A.  D.  1527,  in  the  Wolfey's 
zenith  of  his  power  and  greatnefs.    The  pope  being  S^wtnc  s. 
detained  in   prifon  by   the   emperor,   conftituted 
Wolfey  his  vicar-general  5  inverting  him  with  all 
the  power  of  the  papacy.     Having  thus  obtained 
the  power,  though  not  the  name,  of  pope,  he  ruled 
the  church  with  the  moft  defpotic  fway,  and  en- 
croached on  the  moft  undifputed  rights  of  the  other 
bifhops,  as  well  as  of  the  laity.     Among  other  en- 
croachments, he  cftablilhed  a  court  in  his  own 
houfe,    calledr  York-houfe,    for  all   tcftamentary 
matters,  which  almoft  annihilated  both  the  bufinefe 
and  emoluments  of  the  prerogative  court  of  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury.     Againft  this  innovation 
the  archbifliop  remonftrated  again  and  again,  in 
very  ftrong  but  decent  and  refpedtful  terms.     But 
to  thefe  remonftrances  the  haughty  vicar-general 
paid  no  regard,  till  he  received  a  meffage  from  the 
king,  of  whom  alone  he  ftood  in  fome  awe  ^^ 

Such  were  the  principal  tranfadlions,  and  fuch  the  Great 
ftate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  firft  nineteen  ^^*^"Se8. 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  period 
the  king  was  the  moft  zealous  champion  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome,  and  fought  the  battles 
of  four  fucceffive  popes  by  his  fword,  his  purfe,  and 
his  pen.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  the  greaccft 
favourite  of  the  court  of  Rome,  loaded  with  the 
moft  extravagant  praifes,  adorpcd  with  the  title  of 

J4  Strypc,  b.  i.  di.  7,?.     35  Fox,  p.  Z^S^Scc.     36  Stiype,  b.  i.  ch  6. 
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Cent.  XVI.  defender  of  the  faith,  and  honoured  with  the  pre- 
cious prefents  of  confecratcd  fwords,   capes,  and 
rofes.     But  the  laft  nineteen  years  of  this  reign  pre- 
fcnt  us  with  a  very  different  ftate  of  things*    In  that 
period  the  king  broke  off  all  fubjeftion  to,  and  con-' 
nexion  with,  the  pope,  and  court  6f  Rome;  became 
their  moft  violent  enemy,  and  laboured  to  induce 
other  princes  to  fhake  off  their  yoke.     He  affumcd 
the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng-* 
land ;  was  acknowledged  fuch  by  his  parliament, 
by  the  clergy,  by  almoft  all  his  fubjeds,  and  perfc- 
cuted  thofe  to  death  who  refufed  to  acknowledge 
his  fupremacy  and  renounce  the  pope.     By 'this 
conduft  he  cancelled  all  his  former  merits  with  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  zeajous  fons  of  the 
church  of  Rome,    who  loaded   him  with   curies 
inftcad  of  praifes,  and  reprefentcd   him  as  worfe 
than  Judas,  Caiphas,  or  Pilate,  and  the  greateft 
^nemy  to  God  and  holy  church  that  had  ever  ap^ 
peared.     At  laft  his  holinefs  thundered  out  againft, 
him  the  dreadful  fcntence  of  excommunication; 
gave  him  to  the  devil,  abfolved  his  fubjefts  from, 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  commanded  them  to 
dcpofe  him.     He  enjoined  all  Chriftian  princes  to 
declare  war  againft  him,  and  to  feize  all  his  domi- 
nions and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  to 
which  he  gave  them  a  right  ^^.     Thcfe  great  and 
furpriGng  changes  were  not  brought  about  at  oncCj^ 
but  by  various  ftcps,  which  we  ftiall  now  endeavouy 
to  trace. 
inftabiHty       Though  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  tenets 
cliitr^.       and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  feemed  t(x 

37  Strype,  b.i«  cbf  43*    Wilkin.  Conci).  tom.  iii.  p.  791. 
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be  firmly  eftabliflied  in  England  in  the  firfl:  part  of  Cent^xvi. 
this  rcign,  the  foundations  on  which  they  rcfted 
were  in  feme  degree  undermined,  and  the  fabric 
was  not  fo  firm  as  it  appeared.     The  revival  of 
learning,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing* 
made  books  more  attainable,  and  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  more  general,  than*  they  had  been  ia 
former  times.     This  alfo  gave  an  opportunity  to 
perfons  of  different  opinions  to  communicate  their 
fentiments  to  the  public.     A  great  number  of  fmall 
books  againft  tlie  authority  of  the  pope,  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  purgatory,  images,  pardons,  pilgrim- 
ages, &c.  were  publifhed  in  England,  and  many  of 
l^uther's  works  were  imported  and  tranflated.     All 
thefc  were  circulated  with  great  fecrecy,  and  per- 
ufed  with  great  avidity  by  the  people ;  which  ren- 
dered great  multitudes  of  them  fecretly  dilaffedled 
to  the  church.     The  clergy  were  very  fenfible  of 
their  danger  from  this  quarter,  and  exerted  all  their 
power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  thefe  books, 
cfpecially  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Englilh,  which 
they  reprefcnted  as  perfcft  poifon  to  the  fouls  of 
Chriftians.     But  all  their  efforts  were  ineffcflual. 
The  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  hated  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  power  and 
riches,  their  pomp  and  pride,  their  rapacity,  luxury, 
and  other  vices,  and  the  laity  in  general  wifhed  to 
fee  them  humbled.     In  a  word,  the  zealous  attach- 
ment and  great  power  of  the  king  feem  to  have 
been  the  chief  fupport  of  the  papal  power  and 
popifh  church  in  England  at  this  time  j  and  when 
thefe   fupports  Were   withdrawn,   the   ponderous 
>  fabric 
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fabric  could  no  longer  ftand.     How  thcfc  fupports 
came  to  be  withdrawn  is  now  to  be  narrated. 
Hctiry'8  Henry  VIII.  lived  in  great  conjugal  harmony 

abouthis  ^'^^^  ^^^  queen  Catherine  of  Spain,  his  brother's 
marriage,  widow,  about  eighteen  years.  When  he  firft  began 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage 
cannot  be  afcertained :  but  it  was  not  till  A.  D. 
15^27  that  he  began  to  difclofe  thefe  doubts  to  his 
confeflbr  Longlands,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  to  his  fa- 
vourite cardinal  Wolfey,  and  to  fome  others. 
Having  ftudied  this  quefiion  with  great  attention, 
and  confulted  many  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  his 
dominions,  he  came  to  be  fully  convinced  that  his 
marriage  was  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature  5  and  that  the  pope  could  not 
difpenfe  with  thefe  laws.  This  conviftion,  and 
perhaps  fome  other  confiderations,  made  him  ar- 
dently defirous  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  contraft  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable marriage ;  and  he  refolved  to  apply  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpofe. 
Hiftory  of       From  the  time  that  Henry  applied  to  the  court 

tnc  divorce 

already  re-  ofRomc  (A.  D.  1526)  for  a  divorce,  that  affair 
^*'*^*  influenced  all  his  councils  and  negotiations,  and 
dircfted  all  his  civil  and  political  tranfadtions  for ' 
fcveral  years.  It  was  impoffible  therefore  to  give 
a  clear,  diftinft,  intelligible  account  of  thefe  tranf- 
aftions,  without  relating  his  negotiations  at  the 
court  of  Rome  for  obtaining  that  divorce,  the  de- 
lays, artifices,  and  double-dealing  of  that  court, 
which  at  length  provoked  him  to  withdraw  his 
obedience  to  the  pope,  and  aflume  the  fuprcmacy 

in 
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in  his  own  dominions,  which  made  way  for  the  ^"^•^^' 

many  important  changes  that  followed  in  the  church 

and  ftate  of  England.     For  thcfe  reafons,  the  hif- 

tory  of  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine, 

and  of  its  immediate  confequehces,  hath  been  aU 

ready  given  in  the  fecond  feftion  of  the  firft  chapter 

of  this  book,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     We 

(hall  now  proceed  to  relate  fiich  tranfadions  as 

were  purely  ccclcfiaftical,  and  that  fcem  to  merit  a 

place  in  hiftory. 

While  Henry  was  negotiating  his  divorce  at  the  Perfecn. 
court  of  Rome,  he  encouraged  his  prelates  and  ^*""** 
clergy  to  perfecute  all  heretics  without  mercy;  and 
iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  chancellor, 
the  j^jdges  of  both  benches,   the  jullices  of  the 
peace,  and  all  other  civil  officers  and  magiftrates, 
IX)  aflift  the  biftiops  in  extirpating  all  herefies  and 
heretics  **.     Thus  inftigated  and  fupporccd,  fome    . 
of  the  Englifli  prelates  were  exceedingly  zealous 
and  a^^ive   in  the  cruel  buQnefs  of  perfecution, 
Thomas  Bilney  and  Thomas  Arthur  of  Cambridge 
were   men  of  learning ;  and  having  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Luther  and  the  other   reformers  of 
Germany,  they  propagated  thefe  principles  in  the 
univerfity  and  other  places,  with  ability  and  fuc- 
cefs,  by  their  writings,  their  preaching,  and  their 
converfation.     They  were  both  apprehended  and 
imprifoned  A.  D.  1527  5  and  after  fufFering  a  long 
imprifonment  and  many  hardlhips,  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  importunity  of  their  friends,  and 
the  dread  of  a  painful  death,  to  abjure  their  opt- 

38  Fox,  p.  93g, 
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nions.     But  Bilncy  was  foon  after  fcizcd  with  the 
moft  excruciating  remorfc  for  his  hypocrify,  and 
could  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  returned  Co 
the  profcflion  of  his  real  principles^     He  was  again 
imprifoned,  and  foon  after  burnt  at  Norwich  as  a 
relapfcd  heretic,  and  endured  the  flames  with  great 
compofure  and  fortitude  '^     About  the  fame  tinic 
(1530)  Thomas  Hilton,  a  priefl:,  after  a  long  and 
fevere  imprifonment,  was  burnt  at  Maidftonc '***• 
Doctor  John  Stokefley,  bifhop  of  London,  was  a 
more  cruel  perfccutor  than  any  of  the  other  £ng- 
lifli  prelates  of  this  time.    By  him  Richard  Bayfield^ 
a  prieft  and  monk  of  St.  Edmondfbury,  was  tried 
and  convided  of  herefy,  for  importing,  readings 
and  circulating,  a  great  number  of  books  written  by 
Luther,  Occolumpadius,  Zuinglius,  and  others  of 
ihat  damnable  fed.     When  the  fcntence  was  ready 
to  be  pafled,  the  bifhop  fent  a  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  IherifFs  of  London,  requiring  them,    in  the 
bowels  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  prefent  at  paffing  the 
icntence,  and  to  take  the  prifoner  into  their  cuftody, 
and  burn  him  to  allies  ^".     Soon  after  this,  James 
Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  emi- 
nent for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was  appre- 
hended by  an  order  of  the  chancellor  fir  Thomas 
More,  and  conduced   to  his  houfe  at  Chelfca, 
where  he  treated  him  for  fome  time  with  great 
kindnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions.     But  finding  all  his  efforts 
inefFcftual,  he  commanded  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree 
in  his  garden,  called  the  Tree  of  Truth,  and  vfhip- 

W  Fox,  p.  910—9x4.  40  Ibid,  p,  5io«         41  Ibid.  p.  933. 
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ped  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  put  him  to  the  rack,  to 
tttOTt  from  him  the  names  of  his  friends  in  the 
Temple,  who  entertained  the  fame  opinions.  AU 
his  goods  were  confifcated,  and  his  wife  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  becairie  fhe  would  not  difcover 
where  her  huiband's  books  were  concealed.  Bain- 
ham  bore  all  thefe  fufFerings  with  fortitude,  with- 
out betraying  his  friends,  or  abandoning  his  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  chancellor,  defpairing  of  making 
any  imprellion  upon  him,  fent  him  to  bifhop  Stoke- 
fley  to  be  tried  for  herefy.  He  was  accordingly 
tried  before  the  biftiop  December  25th,  A,D.  153 1, 
in  fir  Thomas  More*s  houfe  at  Chelfea,  and  re- 
turned fuch  pointed  anfwers,  moftly  in  fcripture 
language,  to  a  great  number  of  interrogatories,  as 
difcover  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  good 
fenfe,  and  great  integrity.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  herefy  5  and  the  bifhop  and  chancellor  having 
alTailed  him  with  earneft  intreaties  and  perfuafions^ 
to  fave  himfelf  from  an  exquifitely  painful  death, 
before  the  irrevocable  fentence  was  pronounced, 
his  courage  failed  him,  and,  with  great  anguilh  and 
agitation  of  mind,  he  fubfcribed  his  abjuration. 
But  he  foon  and  bitterly  repented  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifhop,  expreffing 
his  forrow  for  his  abjuration,  on  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic, 
and  burnt  in  Smithficld  **.  Several  other  pcrfons, 
in  different  parts  of  England  at  this  time,  fharcd 

4»  Fox,  p.  937— 939« 
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the  fame  fate^  and  were  committed  to  the  flames 
for  hercfy. 

Cardinal  Wolfcy  fcleded  from  both  univerfides 
fevcral  pcrfons  who  were  moft  eminent  for  genius 
and  learning,  to  adorn  the  new  and  magnificent 
college  he  founded  at  Oxford ;  and  among  others, 
he  made  choice  of  John  Frith  of  Cambridge.  But 
it  was  foon  difcovtred  that  Frith  and  fcveral  others 
of  this  feleft  fociety  were  infcfted  with  herefy,  and 
they  were  caft  into  prifon  and  very  harfhly  treated. 
The  cardinal,  who,  to  his  honour,  was  averfe  to 
perfecution,  being  informed  of  this,  commanded 
them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  thinking  they  had  fuffcred 
fufficicntly  for  their  imprudence  in  difcovering  their 
opinions.  Soon  after  Frith  recovered  his  liberty^ 
he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  aboitt 
two  years^  and  then  returned  to  England.  His 
return  was  not  long  a  fecret,  and  fo  much,  dilii* 
gence  was  ufed  by  fir  Thomas  More  and  bifhop 
Stokefley  in  fcarching  for  him,  that  he  was  at  laft 
difcovercd  and  apprehended,  and  committed  ta 
the  Tower.  When  he  was  in  the  Tower  he  was 
engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  fir  Thomas  More 
on  tranfubftantiadon,  contending  that  the  belief  of  * 
that  doftrine  was  not  neceflary  to  falvation,  which 
fir  Thomas  aflerted.  He  had  alfo  a  difpute  with 
the  chancellor  and  his  fon-in-law  Mr.  Raftal  and 
Fiftier  biftiop  of  Rpchefter,  ^on  purgatory.  He 
ivas  drawn  into  both  thefe  controverfies  much 
againft  his  will,  and  managed  them  with  great  mo- 
defty,  as  well  as  learning.  But  his  antagonifts  had 
a  more  efiedual  way  of  filencing  him  than  by  their 

writings* 
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irritings.  They  brought  him  to  trial  for  hcrcfjr, 
and  pronounced  him  guilty,  becaufe  he  denied  that 
the  belief  of  tranfubftantiation  and  purgatory  was 
necelTary  to  falvation.  For  that  crime,  this  ami- 
able, virtuous,  and  learned  man,  (for  fuch  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been,)  was  burnt  in  Smithfield 
July  4th,  A.  b.  1533  i  and  in  his  company  one 
Andrew  Hewcl,  a  young  man  who  had  been  in- 
ftrufted  by  him,  and  feemed  ambitious  to  (hare 
his  fufFerings  *'.  Though  Mr.  Frith  behaved  with 
the  moft  undaunted  firmnefs  after  ht  was  appre- 
hended^ he  had  neglefted  no  means  of  efcaping 
from  his  purfuers>  and  had  fufFered  great  hard/hips 
for  feveral  months  in  wandering  about  under  dif- 
ferent difguifes,  in  hopes  of  getting  beyond  feas. 
But  the  ports  were  fo  ftridly  guarded,  that  he  could 
not  efcape. 

So  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  fbme  of  the  Englifli  Tracec's 
prelates  at  this  time  againft  what  they  call  herefy,  ^*^*"**"** 
that  they  not  only  wrecked  their  vengeance  on  the 
living,  but  on  the  alhes  of  dead  heretics,  by  com- 
mitting them  to  the  flames.  William  Tracee,  a 
gentleman  in  Gloucefterfliire,  in  his  laft  will,  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  pray  to 
faints,  or  to  celebrate  mafles  for  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  and  therefore  he  fcft  no  money  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  When,  this  teftament  was  produced  in  court 
to  be  proved,  it  was  challenged  as  heretical,  and 
carried  to  archbifhop  Warharti.  Tracee  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  herefy  A.  D.  1532,  and  a  fen- 
tcnce  was  pronounced,  that  his  body  Ihould  be 
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taken  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt.  The  execution 
of  this  fentence  was  committed  to  do6bor  Parker, 
chancellor  of  Worceftcr,  by  whom  it  was  executccL 
Though  Henry  was  fufficiently  fierce  againfl  he- 
refy  and  heretics,  he  was  (hocked  at  this  tranf- 
aftion  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge.  Doflor 
Parker  was  queftioned  for  burning  Tracee's  body 
without  a  writ  de  heretico  comburendoy  (which  he 
did  not  think  neccffary  in  burning  a  dead  heretic^) 
and  compounded  for  his  delinquency  by  paying 
300!.  to  the  king  *\ 
Many  Bcfidcs  thofc  abovc- mentioned,  a  great  multi- 

tude of  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land were  cruelly  perfecuted  at  this  tijme  for  deny- 
ing tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  the  worfhip  of 
images,  praying  to  faints,  and  other  peculiar  tenets 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  But  the 
far  greatcft  part  of  thefe  fufferets,  after  enduring 
imprifonment  and  other  hardfhips,  were  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  importunity  of  their  friends  and  the 
fear  of  death,  outwardly  to  renounce  opinions  which 
they  inwardly  believed,  and  to  become  hypocrites 
rather  than  martyrs.  Enough  hath  been  faid  on 
this  unpleafant  fubjedl  at  prefent,  to  (hew  the  cruel 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  king  and  clergy  of  England, 
immediately  before  their  feparation  from  the  church 
of  Rome  j  and  to  prefcrvc  the  memory  of  thofe 
good,  pious,  and  brave  men,  who  peferrcd  death 
to  diflimulation,  and  refigned  their  lives  rather 
than  their  principles,  which  they  thereby  more 
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cffcftually  recommended,  than  they  could  have  ^°^^^ 
done  by  any  other  means. 

When  the  patience  of  Henry  VIII.  was  worn  Henry  re. 
out  by  the  dilatory  delufive  conduct  of  the  court  of  ^^^Yk  with 
Rome, .  and  he  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  what  ^^c  popt. 
he  thought  juftice  from  that  court,  in  the  affair  of 
his  divorce,  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Rome 
began  to  abate :  he  could  then  bear  to  hear  that 
the  power  of  the  pope  was  not  unlimited  j  that  he 
could  not  difpenfe  with  the  laws  of  God ;  and  even 
that  the  authority  which  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had 
fo  long  exercifed  over  the  univcrfal  church,  was  an 
ufurped  authority,  from  which  he  at  length  deter- 
mined to  emancipate  himfelf  and  his  fubjefts.  This 
he  knew  would  fave  them  no  little  labour  and  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  would  bring  a  great  ac- 
ceffion  both  of  power  and  revenue  to  the  crowq. 
He  was  aware  that  he  would  meet  with  great  op- 
pofition  in  the  execution  of  this  d^fign,  and  that 
the  court  of  Rome  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  raife  him  up  enemfes^  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
to  carry  the  parliameqt,  the  cpnyocation,  and  his 
other  fubjedts,  along  with  him  in  every  ftep, 

So  early  as  A.  D.  1529  Henry  threw  out  a  Parlia- 
threatening,  that  if  the  pope  did  not  do  him  juftice  "^"^* 
without  delay,  he  would  withdraw  himftlf  and  his 
fubjedts  from  all  obedience  to  him,  and  connexion 
with  him.  This  threatening  was  not,  perhaps,  fin- 
cere  J  it  is  certain  it  was  not  believed.  The  pope 
and  cardinals  could  not  imagine  that  the  great 
(:hampion  of  the  church,  who  had  been  fo  proud 
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of  the  honours  he  had  received  for  fighting  their 
battles   with  his  fword,  his  purfc,    and  his  pen, 
would  ever  forfake  them:  it  had  therefore  noefFcdl  j 
and  Henry,  meeting  with  freQi  delays  and  difkp* 
pointments,  refolved  to  execute,  or  at  lead  to  fhew 
the  pope  that  he  could  execute,  what  he  had  thrcat-r 
ened.      The  parliament  that  met  for  the  firft  tim^ 
November  5th,  A.  D.  1529,  proved  very  con>ply^ 
ing  with  the  king's  views,  and  was  therefore  con- 
tinued about  fix  years  by  various   prorogations  j 
and  in  its  fcveral  feflions  made  great  changes  in  the 
ftate  of  the  church  of  England.     In  the  very  firft 
fcflion,   the  houfe  of  commons  difcovcrcd  not  a 
litde  diffatisfadlion  with,  thq  conduft  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  with  the  exorbitant  exadion^  of  the 
fpiritual  court  in  th^  probates  of  wills,  and  of  the 
parifh  priefts  in  mortuaries ;  and  laws  wer^  made, 
for  regulating  and  reftrainiqg  thefe  exaflions^'^ 
When  thefe  bills  were  pafling  the  houfe  of  copi- 
mons,  fome   of  the   members   fpokc   with  great. 
warmth  againft  the  extortions  of  the  fpiritual  coqrts, 
and  others  painted  the  cruelty  of  incumbents  in  dc-r 
manding  mortuaries  in  very  ftrong  colours  *^    In  a 
word,  the  clergy  of  England,  immediately  before 
the  reformation,  and  at  the  opening  of  this  parlia-  ' 
ment,   were  in  very  diftgreeable  circumftanccs ; 
they  were  not  only  hated  by  all  who  fccretly  wilhecj 
for  a  reformation,  for  the  cruelty  with  \vhich  they 
perfecuted  thofc  whom  they  denominated  heredcs  | 
hut  they  were  envied  and  difliked,  on  feveral  ag-?^ 

45  Statutes,  ai  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5,  6, 
f^  Wjlkins,  tom,iii.  p.  739. 
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counts,  by  the  generality  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks ;  ^:^^' 
and  they  were  alfo  in  a  praemunire,  and  at  the 
king's  mercy,  which  made  them  more  tradkaUe, 
and  more  feeble  in  their  oppofition  to  the  great 
changes  that  foon  after  followed,  than  they  would 
have  been  in  better  circumllances. 

In  the  next  feffion  of  this  parliament,  which  com- 
menced July  joth,  A.  D.  1530,  a  bolder  ftep  was 
taken.  The  houfe  of  lords  wrote  a  very  fpirited 
letter  to  the  pope,  accufing  him,  in  very  plain 
terms,  of  ingratitude  and  injuftice  in  delaying  and 
declining  to  grant  their  fovereign  the  divorce  which 
he  folicited,  which  had  been  pronounced  juft  and 
neceffary  by  the  moft  famous  univerfities  and  moft 
learned  men  in  Europe.  In  conclulion,  they  de- 
clared, that  if  his  hdihefs  refufed  or  delayed  to 
grant  their  juft  requcft,  they  would  fcek  and  flhd 
relief  fome  other  way  ♦^  This  famous  letter  was 
fubfcribcd  by  twenty-eight  Ipiritual  and  forty-two 
temporal  lords.  It  was  evidendy  intended  to  alarm 
the  pope,  by  fhewing  him,  that  if  the  king  was 
provoked  by  further  delays  to  withdraw  his  obe- 
dience to  the  fee  of  Rome,  he  would  not  be 
defertcd  by  his  fubjedls,  nor  even  by  his  clergy. 
But  it  did  not  produce  the  defired  efFedt.  His 
holinefs  returned  a  fmooth  and  artful  anfwer,  (Sep- 
tember ayth,  A.  D.  1530,)  in  which  he  beftowed 
the  higheft  commendations  upon  the  king,  ex-* 
preffcd  his  own  gratitude  for  his  many  great  fer- 
vices,  and  his  earneft  defire  to  oblige  him  as  far  as 
he  could  with  juftice,  in  the  ftr6ng€ft  terms.    But 

47  Herbert,  p,  141. 
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that  when  the  queen  fufpeded  the  two  cardinals  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  caufe  in  England  of  partiality, 
and  appealed  to  the  apoftolical  tribunal,  he  could 
not  refufe  to  admit  her  appeal  without  injuftice. 
That  all  the  fubfequent  delays  had  been  owing  to 
the  king  himfclf,  who  refufed  to  fend  a  proftor  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  caufe.  He  concluded  with 
%ing,  "  As  for  what  you  mention  in  the  end  of 
**  your  letter,  that  unlefs  we  grant  your  rcqueft 
"  herein,  you  (hall  imagine  that  the  care  of  your- 
*'  felves  is  remitted  into  your  own  hands,  and  that 
**  you  are  left  at  liberty  to  feek  remedy  herein  elle- 
*'  where :  this  is  a  refolution  neither  worthy  of 
"  your  prudence,  nor  becoming  your  chriftianity ; 
^'  and  we  therefore,  of  our  fatherly  love,  exhort 
<*  you  to  abftain  from  .any  fucl>  rafti  attempt**/* 
The  king  The  king  now  almoft  dcfpaircd  of  obtaining  a 
heSdo/the  divoTce  by  a  fcntence  of  the  pope,  and  therefore  he 
church,  brought  that  affair  before  his  parliament  in  its  next 
feflion,  March  30th,  A.  D.  1531,  as  hath  been  al« 
ready  related.  He  laid  the  fame  bufinefs  alfo  at 
the  fame  time  before  the  convocation,  and  produced 
the  opinions  of  fo  many  univerfities  and  learned 
men  againft  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  as  con- 
vinced a  great  majority  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  houfe,  that  the  marriage  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  that  the  pope  could 
not  difpenfe  with  thefe  laws.  The  king  being  now 
confident  of  the  concurrence  both  of  the  parliament 
and  convocation  in  any  fteps  he  Ihould  find  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  take  againft  the  pope,  he  boldly  affumed 

^  Herbert,  p,  145. 
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the  tide  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
This  title  appeared  for  the  firft  time  in  the  petition 
of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
to  the  king,  for  relief  from  the  penalties  of  their 
praemunire,  by  a  pardon.  It  did  not  pafs  in  the 
cpnvocation  without  oppofition  ;  but  being  affured 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  fome  others  of  the 
privy  council,  that  their  petitions  would  be  rcjedted 
if  they  gave  not  the  king  that  title,  the  oppofera 
filcntly  acquicfccd.  Both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ia 
the  north  were  more  bigoted  than  thofe  in  the 
fouthj  and  the  giving  the  king  this  title  met  with 
more  oppofition  in  the  convocation  of  York  than 
of  Canterbury  j  but  as  they  found  that  they  could 
not  obtain  their  pardon  on  any  other  terms,  they 
at  length  fubmitted**.  Only  Culbert  Tunftal, 
bifliop  of  Durham,  protcfted  againft  that  title  ***. 

This  was  not  defigned  to  be  an  infignificant  Annatt 
empty  title,  but  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  §1^  WiT^ 
king,  in  his  own  dominions,  all  the  powers  and 
revenues  which  the  popes  had  long  pofleffed  in 
England.  To  convince  the  court  of  Rome  that 
this  was  his  intention,  and  that  he  could  accomplifli 
it,  the  next  feflion  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1532,  tranf- 
ferred  one  confiderable  branch  of  revenue,  the  an- 
nats  or  firft  fruits  from  the  pope  to  the  king'". 
This  was  a  fevere  blow,  as  thefe  annats  amounted 
to  no  fmall  fum,  and  as  it  was  a  prelude  to  limilar 
transfers  of  other  branches  of  the  papal  revenues. 
This  proceeding  was  very  difagreeable  to  many  of 

49  Burnet,  p.  112.  «<>  Wilkin.  Condi.  t«m.  iii.p.  745. 
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the  Englifli  clergy,  as  they  faw  its  tendency  to  a 
breach  with  Rome,  and  to  fubjed  them  in  all  thingi 
to  their  own  fovereign,  and  the  laws  of  their  country, 
in  common  with  the  laity.  Archbiftiop  Warham, 
jBnding  that  the  torrent  began  to  run  ftrong  againft 
the  pope  and  church,  particularly  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  proteiled  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public 
before  three  witneflcs  February  24th,  1 532,  in  his 
palace  of  Lambeth,  againft  all  the  laws  that  had 
been  made,  or  that  fhould  thereafter  be  made,  bjr 
the  prefent  parliament,  in  derogation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  or  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  church  •*.  The  defign  of  this  private  proteft 
againft  thofe  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his  con<« 
fent  in  public,  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  com-  The  houfe  of  commons  in  this  feffion  prefentcd  a 
piifn  of  "™*  petition  to  the  king  againft  the  clergy,  complaining 
•bf  clergy,  that  they  haraffed  the  laity  by  vexatious  profecu- 
tions  in  their  fpiritual  courts;  and  that'they  mado 
and  executed  laws  and  canons  without  the  royal 
aflent ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  canons  were  con-i^ 
•  trary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  king  tranf. 
mitted  this  complaint  of  the  commons  to  the  con-> 
vocation  that  was  then  fitting,  and  commanded 
them  to  return  an  anfwer.  In  their  anfwer  (which 
is  written  with  uncommon  art)  they  affirm,  that 
they  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  with  the 
greateft  lenity,  except  "  upon  certain  evil-difpofed 
*'  pcrfons,  infefted  and  utterly  corrupt  with  the 
*'  peftilent  poifon  of  hcr^fy,  and  to  have  had  peace 
**  with  fuchj  it  had  been  againft  the  gofpel  of  our. 
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"  Saviour  Chrift,  wherein  he  faith,  non  vent  mittere 
*'  pacem^  Jed  gladium.''  \n  their  anfwer  to  the 
fecond  article  of  complaint,  they  aflert  roundly, 
"  We  repute  and  take  our  authority  of  making 
'*  laws  to  be  grounded  upon  the  fcripture  of  God, 
^*  and  determination  of  holy  church.'*  They  add, 
that  as  they  derived  their  authority  to  make  laws 
from  God,  "  We  may  not  fubmit  the  execution  of 
'^  our  charge  and  duty,  certainly  prefcribed  by 
*'  God,  to  your  highnefs's  aflent,  although  in  very 
^'  deed  the  fame  be  moft  worthy/*  With  refpe^ 
to  the  inconfifteitcy  which  the  commons  pretended 
was  between  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  canons 
of  the  church,  they  obferved,  that  as  the  canons 
were  made  by  the  authority,  and  were  perfedly 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  proper 
for  his  grace  and  the  parliament  to  change  their 
laws,  and  bring  them  to  a  perfcd  conformity  to 
thofe  of  the  church.  This  was  a  ftrain  rather  too 
bold  for  the  times,  as  they  foon  after  found  ". 

The  king  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  this  Convoau 
anfwer,  and  foon  brought  the  clergy  tq  lower  their  *'*^"^ 
tone.  He  fent  them  two  propofitions,  to  which  he 
demanded  their  aflent ;  '^  i.  That  no  conftitution 
*^  or  ordinance  Ihall  be  hereafter  by  the  clergy 
^^  enabled,  promulgated,  or  put  in  execution,  un^ 
^*  *  lefs  the  king's  highnefs  do  approve  the  fame  by 
^*  his  high  authority  and  royal  aflent,  2,  That 
*^  whereas  divers  of  the  conftitutions  provincial, 
"  which  have  been  heretofore  enabled,  be  thought 
^'  not  only  much  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prero- 

^1$  Wilkin,  p.  750, 
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'^  gative,  but  alfo  much  onerous  to  his  highnefs's 
'*  fubjefts,  it  be  committed  to  the  examination  and 
**  judgment  of  thirty-two  perfons  -,  whereof  fixteen 
*'  to  be  of  the  upper  and  lower  houfe  of  the  tem- 
**  poralty,  and  other  fixteen  of  the  clergy ;  all  to 
"  be  appointed  by  the  king's   highnefs :  fo  that, 
"  finally,  whichfoever  of  the  faid  conftitutipns  fliall 
*'  be  thought  and  determined  by  the  moft  part  of 
*^  the  faid  thirty-two  perfons  worthy  to  be  abrogate 
**  and  annulled,  the  fame  to  be  afterwards  taken 
«  away,  and  to  be  of  no  fofce  or  ftrength."     No- 
thing could  be  more  difagreeablc  to  the  generality 
of  the  clergy  than  thefe  two  propofitions,  which 
tended  to  deprive  them  of  the  independent  power 
of  making  and  executing  laws,  which  they  pre- 
tended they  had  received  from  God,  and  to  fubjeft 
the  facrcd  canons  of  the  church  to  be  examined  and 
repealed  by  laymen.     The  convocation  held  fevc- 
ral  meetings  on  this  fubjeft,  and  propofed  various 
emendations :  in  particular,  they  propofed  to  fub- 
mit  all  their  canons  to  the  examination  of  the  king 
alone :  "  Having  (fay  they)  efpecial  truft  and  con^ 
*^  fidence  in  your  moft  high  and  excellent  wifdom,  ■ 
*'  your  princely  goodncfs,  and  fervent  zeal  to  the 
"  promotion  of  God's  honour  and  the  chriftian 
"  religion,  and  efpecially  your  incomparable  learn- 
"  ing,  far  exceeding,  in  our  judgment,  the  learn- 
**  ing  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  that  we  have 
«^  read  of.*'     But  all  this  flattery  was  inefieftual. 
No  alteration  of  the  propofitions  would  be  admit- 
ted, and  they  were  at  laft  (May  i6th,  A.  D.  1532) 
obliged  to  give  their  aflfent  to  the  propofitions  as 

they 
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they  ftood.  But  before  they  did  thiSj  they  gave  in  ^^^^ 
a  paper  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared,  that 
they  gave  their  affent  to  thefe  propofitions  only  in 
confideration  of  his  high  wifdom,  great  learning, 
and  infinite  goodnefs  to  them  and  the  church ;  and 
afferted  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  divine  right 
to  make  and  execute  laws  without  the  royal  aflcnt, 
"  which  (add  they)  yourhighnefsyourfelfi  in  your 
*'  own  book,  moft  excellently  written  againft  Mar- 
*'  tin  Luther,  doth  not  only  acknowledge  and  con- 
"  fefs,  but  alfo  with  moft  vehement  and  inexpug- 
^*  nable  reafons  and  authorities  doth  defend,  which 
•'  we  reckon  that  of  your  honour  you  cannot,  nor 
**  of  your  goodnefs  you  will  not,  revoke."  This 
was  a  fcverp  ftroke,  which  was  probably  remem- 
bered to  their  difad vantage  '\ 

Archbiftiop  Warham  did  not  long  furvivc  this  Death  of 
mortifying  tranfaftion.  He  died  in  the  month  of  wwhallJ^r 
Auguft,  A.  D.  153  a.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  pofleiTed  uncommon  prudence  and  command 
of  temper,  which  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
cxercifing.  In  the  former  part  of  his  pontificate  he 
was  eclipfed  and  controlled  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  by  his  favour 
with  the  king,  and  hi$  legantine  commifilon  from 
the  pope,  ingroflfed  almoft  all  power,  both  in 
church  and  date  j  and  in  the  laft  part  of  it,  he  was 
much  dilijuicted  by  the  mifunderftanding  between 
the  king  and  the  pope,  by  the  attacks  of  the  laity 
upon  the  church  and  clergy,  and  by  the  increafe  of 
thofe  opinions  which  he  efteemed  heretical.    JHiis 
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leverity  in  the  profecution  of  heretics  was  the 
greateft  blemifti  in  his  charaftcr ;  but  it  fhould  be 
confidcrcd,  that  in  thofc  times  mercy  to  thofc  who 
diflentcd  from  the  church  was  confidered  as  one  of 
the  ,  greateft  crimes  in  a  prelate,  and  perfecuting 
them  to  death  as  one  of  the  greateft  virtues ;  fo 
ftrangely  were  the  minds  of  men  perverted  by  bi- 
gotry and  fuperftition.     f 

Henry  having  for  fome  time  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  learning,  prudence,  and  inte- 
grity of  doftor  Thomas  Cranmer,  refolvcd  to  raife 
him  to  the  primacy,  and  with  that  view  recalled 
him  from  his  cmbafly  at  the  imperial  couft.  Cran- 
mer, who  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious,  was 
far  from  being  delighted  with  the  profpcft  of  this 
great  promotion ;  on  the  contrary,  forcfceing  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which.it  would  be  at* 
tended,  he  declined  it  with  much  earneftnefs  and 
fincerity.  But  the  king  was  pofitive^  and  he  confi* 
plied,  in  hopes  of  promoting  a  reformation  in  the 
church,  of  which  he  was  fenfible  of  the  neccffity  '*. 

A  difficulty  foon  occurred.  Do6tor  Cranrher 
had  ftrong  fcruples  about  taking  the  oath  of  ca* 
nonical  obedience  to  the  pope,  both  becftufc  he 
thought  it  inconfiftent  with  the  oath  he  was  to  take 
to  the  king,  and  bccaufe  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  reftrain  him  from  promoting  that  reform- 
ation in  the  church  which  he  intended ;  and  for 
thefc  fcruples  it  is  certain  there  was  fome  ground* 
But  as  the  king  at  this  time  entertained  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 
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ftill  dcfired;  and  as  the  pope  had  approved  of  the  ^"t.xvi. 
cle<9:ion  of  doftor  Cranmer,  and  had  fent  over  all 
the  bulls  for  his  confecration  $  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary  not  to  omit  the  oath  which  thefe  bulls  re- 
quired. This  queftion  was  at  length  referred  to 
certain  canonifts  and  cafuifts,  who  propofed  the 
following  falvo,  that  the  primate  cleft,  before  he 
took  the  oath  to  the  pope,  fhould  make  a  formal 
proteftation:  **  That  he  did  not  intend,  ky  taking 
**  that  oath,  to  reftrain  himfclf  from  doing  what  he 
"  thought  to  be  his  duty  to  Goid,  to  his  king,  and 
"  his  country.**  This  falvo,  though  liable  to  great 
objcftions,  was  adopted.  He  made  the  propofed 
proteftation  before  he  took  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  and  was  confecrated  March  13th,  A.  D. 
1533,  by  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and 
St.  Afaph'^  As  both  the  parliament  and  convo- 
cation were  then  fitting,  the  new  primate  was  im- 
mediately engaged  in  very  important  tranfaftions, 
which  have  been  already  related,  viz.  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  king's  marriage  with  the  firft  queen 
Catherine  of  Spain,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
marriage  with  his  fccond  queen  Anne  Boleyn". 

Several  efforts  were  made  by  Henry  A.  D.  1533,  Breach 
aided  by  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  to  prevail  ^^^J^^^^^d 
upon  the  pope  to  diflTolve  the  marriage  between  England. 
him  and  queen  Catherine,  to  prevent  a  total  rup- 
ture between  Rome  and  England,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  reconciliation.     But  all  thefe  efforts  were 
unfuccefsful,  and  a  ralh  fcntence  pronounced  by  the 
pope  (under  the  influence,  it  is  faid,  of  paflion)  in 

^  s^  Bui-net,  p.  iiS,  S7  Scc  chap,  i.  fcft.  ii. 
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a  full  confiftory  March  23d,  A.  D.  1 534,  confirming 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine*  and 
declaring  it  lawful,  brought  that  tedious  and  per- 
,  plexing  affair  to  a  crifis,  and  produced  a  total 
breach  between  the  court  and  church  of  Rome  and 
the  court  and  church  of  England'^ :  one  of  the  moft 
important  and  propitious  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain. 
Aasof  The  breach  being  now  made  became  daily  wider 

went.         and  wider :  mutual  injuries  were  multiplied;  and  the 
Englifh  parliament  made  feveral  afts,  and  the  con-^ 
vocation  feveral  canons,  which  rendered  a  recon-^ 
ciliation  almoft  impoffible.     The  a6t  that  had  been 
made  in  a  former  feffion  of  this  parliament  againft 
the  payment  of  firft  fruits  to  the  pope  was  confirmed,  * 
and  many  new  claufes  added  concerning  the  elec- 
tion and  confecration  of  prelates,  without  any  ap- 
plication to  Rome  for  bulls  of  any  kinds  and  thole 
who  violated  this  law  were  declared  to  be  in  a  prae- 
munire *^     By  another  aft,  all  appeals  to  the  pope 
and  his  courts  at  Rome  were  prohibited,  under  the 
fame  penalty  5  and  the  power  of  determining  caufes 
in  the  laftrcfortwas  in  fome  cafes  conferred  on  the 
primate,  and  in  others  on  the  Icing  ^.     By  another 
law,  which  is  very  long  and  particular,  all  payments 
to  the  pope,  for  Peter-pence,  difpenfarions,  pro- 
curations, provifions,  bulls,  delegacies,   refcripts, 
licences,  faculties,  grants,   relaxations,  rehabilita- 
tions, abolitions,  &c.  &c.  are  prohibited  •'.    By 

5^  Wilkin.  ConciL  torn.  lii.  (>.  769. 

59  Statutes>  as  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  lo. 

60  Ibid.  cap.  19.  ^1  Ibid.  cap.  21. 
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thefe  laws  the  pope  was  deprived  of  all  the  power  Centxvi, 
and  all  the  revenues  he  had  long  poffcffed  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  a  fcvcre  blow,  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, his  holinefs  did  not  expeft.  Thefc  laws 
were  firft  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
they  treated  the  pope  with  little  refpedt  or  cere- 
mony, calling  him  and  his  precjeceflbrs  impoftors, 
who  had  long  deceived  the  world  by  falfe  pre- 
tences, and  ufurpcrs  of  powers  and  prerogatives  to  . 
which  they  had  no  title.  If  any  pcrfon  in  England 
had  ufed  this  language  only  a  few  years  before,  he 
would  have  been  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
fame  parliament  in  the  next  feflion,  November 
A.  D.  1534,  granted  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  hcad^ 
on  earth  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  fucceflbrs,  all  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and 
emoluments,  they  had  taken  from  the  pope,  which 
brought  a  great  acceflion  both  of  power  and  reve- 
nue to  the  crown**. 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  at  no  litde  pains  to  Prcca*. 
reconcile  the  minds  of  his  fubjcfts  of  all  ranks  to  ^^°'' 
this  great  change  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  to  eradicate  their  veneration  for  the  pope,  and 
their  refpeft  for  his  authority,  to  which  they  had 
been  fo  long  accuftomed.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
cured and  publifhed  the  opinions  of  the  univerfities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  :  "  That  the  biftiop  of 
•*  Rome  had  no  more  authority  in  England  by  the 
««  word  of  God,  than  any  other  foreign  bifhop." 
All  the  Englifh  bifhops  fubfcribed  and  fealed,  and 
took  a  folemn  oath  to  adhere  to  the  fame  opinion. 

6*  Statutesi  %6  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  x  and  3. 
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^^'  ^^  The  n^mc  bf  the  pope  was  ftruck  out  of  all  the 
books  that  were  ufcd  in  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
A  very  ftrid  injunftion  was  iffucd,  commanding 
all  prelates  to  preach  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in 
fupport  of  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  againft  the 
authority  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  to  command 
their  clergy  to  do  the  fame.  Inftruftions  were  fent 
to  all  the  fherifFs  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
clergy  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  to  fend  up  the 
names  of  fuch  as  did  not  preach  againft  the  pope's 
authority,  and  in  vindication  of  the  king's  fupre- 
macy ;  or  did  it  in  a  delufory  fuperficial  manner. 
Even  fchoolmafters  were  enjoined  to  give  proper 
inftruflions  to  their  fcholars  on  thefe  fubjefts.  Se* 
veral  books  were  written  and  circulated  with  great 
induftry,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  dominion 
v/hich  the  bilhop  of  Rome  claimed  and  exercifcd 
over  the  chriftian  church,  as  Chrift's  vicar  upon 
earth,  was  an  ufurpation,  and  had  no  foundation  in 
fcripture*^'.  Spies  were  fent  into  all  parts  of  thp 
country,  and  even  into  Scotland,  to  hear  and 
report  the  obfervations  that  were  made  upon  the 
late  tranfadlions^t.  Thefe  prudent  precautions 
were  neither  unncceffary,  nor  without  effeft :  they 
were  not  unneceflary,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  of  the  friars,  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  preaching  with  vehemence  in  lupport  of 
the  papal  pretenfions,  and  inflaming  the  mind& 
of  the  people  againft  the  king  for  affuming  the  fu- 
premacy;  they  were  not  without  efFeft,  becaufe 
they  put  a  iiop  to  the  inflammatory  declamations 

♦1  Wilkin,  p.  77I-.776,  ^4  Strype's  Mem.  ch.  %u 
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of  thofe  dangerous  incendiaries ;  and  encouraged 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  wilhed  for  a  reformation,  and 
even  fome  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  their  own 
promotion,  to  endeavour  by  their  preaching  and 
writings  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  claim  of 
the  bifliop  of  Rome  to  the  government  of  the 
whole  church  was  not  well  founded ;  and  that  the 
king  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  fupremacy  in 
his  own  dominions,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom was  at  this  time  preferved  **. 

Still  further  to  fecure  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
fcntence  of  divorce  that  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  between  the  king  and 
his  firft  queen  Catherine,  and  the  fentence  of  the 
fame  prelate  confirming  the  king's  marriage  with 
his  fecortd  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  were  confirmed  by 
parliament;  and  by  the  fame  a£b  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  was  fettled  on  the  king's  iffue  male  by 
queen  Anne,  or  any  future  queen;  and  failing  them^ 
on  the  princefs  Elizabeth  and  her  iffue,  by  which 
the  princefs  Mary  was  excluded  as  illegitimate. 
This  a6t  was  to  be  publiflied  in  every  county  of  the 
kingdom  before  the  ift  of  May,  A.D.  1534;  and 
if  any  perfon,  after  that  day,  did  any  thing,  by  aft 
or  writing,  to  difparage  the  king's  prefcnt  mar- 
riage, or  to  defeat  the  fucceffion  as  then  fettled,  he 
was  to  be  punifhed  as  a  traitor;  and  all  fubjeds 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  were  appointed  to 
take  a  folemn  oath,  acknowledging  the  legality  of 
the  king's  marriage  with  queen  Anne,  and  engaging 
to  fupport  the  fucceffion  *••     Fifher,  bilhop  of  Ro- 

*S  Strypc,  ch,  10,  »i,  »»,  3^3^  24.       ^  Statutes,  15  Hen.  cap.  22. 
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cheftcr,  and  fir  Thomas  More,  (as  hath  been  be- 
fore narrated,)  fell  facrifices  witb  this  law ;  and  the 
execution  of  two  perfons  fo  eminent  for  their  rank, 
and  fo  renowned  for  their  piety,  virtue,  and  learn- 
ings ftruck  terror  into  all  others.  The  oath  was 
taken  not  only  by  the  laity  of  all  ranks,  but  by  all 
the  clergy  both  regular  and  fecular,  though  it  con- 
tained a  claufe  acknowledging  the  king's  fupremacy  5 
and  declaring  that  the  bi(hop  of  Rome  had  no 
more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  foreign 
bi(hop^^  The  pope  therefore  appeared  now  to 
have  loft  all  his  influence,  and  all  his  partifans  in 
England.  But  this  was  a  fallacious  appearance. 
Great  multitudes  took  this  oath  only  to  fave  their 
lives,  and  with  a  refolutioA  to  break  it  as  foon  as 
they  could  do  it  with  fafety. 
Proclaraa-  Though  the  church  of  England  was  now  feparated 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  it  ftill  retained  all  the 
doftrines  and  ceremonies,  together  with  the  odious 
perfecuting  fpirit,  of  that  church.  The  king,  in 
the  beginning  of  1535,  iflued  a  proclamation, 
threatening  death  without  mercy  to  all  who  denied 
or  dilputed  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  or 
any  of  -the  other  doftrines  of  holy  church,  or  who 
contemned  or  violated  any  of  the  laudable  rights  and 
ceremonies  heretofore  ufcdj  as  holy  bread,  holy 
water,  proceflion,  kneeling,  and  creeping  to  the 
crofs  on  Good  Friday,  &c.  &c.  By  this  proclama- 
tion fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  married  were  de- 
prived of  their  orders  and  benefices,  and  declared  to 
be  laymen;  and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  marry  aftcr- 

^7  Wilkin*  ConcU,  torn,  iii,  p,  774,  780,  7S1,  78*. 
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wards  were  not  only  to  be  deprived,  but  alfo  im-  c«n*-  xi^'x. 
prifoned  and  puniftied  as  the  king^pleafed**.  Se-  "^  '  t' 
veral  anabaptifts,  who  had  fled  from  perfecution  in 
Germany,  and  had  taken  Ihelter  in  England  about 
this  time,  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  not 
only  for  their  do^rine  concerning  baptifm,  but 
chiefly  for  denying  tranfubftantiation  ^.  In  a  word, 
no  idea  was  yet  entertained  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  Henry  was  the 
pope  of  England  j  herefy  was  Hill  accounted  the 
greatefl:  of  all  crimes,  and  fubjeftcd  thofe  who 
were  convifted  of  it  to  the  moft  cruel  of  all  punifh- 
ments. 

The  king  being  now  fully  invefted  with  the  title  CromwcH 
of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  and  ^i^*«"*°*- 
with  all  the  powers  annexed  to  that  tide,  refolvcd 
to  exercift  thefe  powers  in  their  full  extent.  To 
accomplifli  this,  he  appointed  Thomas  Cromwell, 
then  fccretary  of  ftate,  his  vicar-gencral  and  vice- 
gerent, with  authority  to  vifit  all  ecclefiaftical  per- 
fons  and  communities  in  his  dominions,  to  redlify 
md  correft  all  abufes,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  every 
thing  that  he  himfelf  could  do  as  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  granted  him  alfo  a 
power  to  give  commiffions  ynder  the  great  feal  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  fhould  think  proper,  to  aflift  him 
in  performing  the  duties  of  that  high  ^nd  arduous 
oflice,  Cromwell  accordingly  gave  commiflions  to 
doftors  Leighton,  Lee,  London,  and  many  other 
perfons,  containing  very  ample  powers  to  vifit  all 
churches,  metrapolitical,  cathedral,  and  collegiate  i 

**  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn*  iii.  778.  ^9  Ibid.  p.  779. 
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all  monaftcrics  and  priories,  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  to  inquire  into  the  conduft  of  archbilhops, 
bifhops,  and  dignitaries  s  of  abbots  and  priors,  ab- 
,  beffcs,  prioreffes,  monks,  and  nuns,  both  as  to  fpi- 
•  rituals  and  temporals i  and  to  cenfurc  and  punilh 
fuch  as  were  found  delinquents,  according  to  their 
demerits  ^^ 
Vifitation  Though  thefe  commiffioners  were  authorifed  to 
4firie«.  vifit  the  fecular  clergy,  even  of  the  higheft  dignity^ 
this,  it  is  probable,  was  not  defigned  to  be  exe- 
cuted, but  only  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  impar* 
tiality,  and  to  conceal  from  the  monaftics  the 
dreadful  blow  that  was  intended  to  be  given  them. 
•  It  is  certain  the  inftruftions  that  were  given  to  thefc 
^vifitors  relate  only  to  convents,  and  bore  the  foU 
lowing  title :  "  Articles  to  be  inquired  into  in  this 
*^  reyal  vifitation  of  monaftics,  efpecially  of  thofe 
^*  who  are  exempt  from  the  jurifdiSion  of  their 
^*  diocefan,  who  are  now  at  laft  fubjefted  to  the 
*'  jurifdiftion  of  his  majefty."  Thefe  inftruftions 
are  very  particular,  and  confift  of  no  fewer  than 
eighty-fix  articles:  many  of  them  relate  to  the  ftatc 
and  management  of  their  revenues,  their  relics, 
jewels,  plate,  furniture,  corn,  cattle,  and  goods  of 
every  kind.  Several  of  them  feem  to  intimate  a 
fufpicion,  that  the  monks  and  nuns  did  not  obferve 
their  vows  of  chaftity  very  ftri6ily,  and  fuggeft  the 
inquiries  to  be  made  on  that  fubjeft.  They  were 
to  inquire,  whether  the  monks  of  any  monaftery 
were  defamed  for  incontinency ;  whether  women 
were  obfcryed  to  refort  to  ic  by  back-ways ;  and 

70  Wilkio*  Concil.  toin«  iii.  p.  784,  785. 
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whether  boys  and  young  men  frequently  flept  with  centxvi. 
the  abbot,  or  the  monks.  With  refpedt  to  nun- 
neries, they  were  direfted  to  examine  vdry  care- 
fully the  height  of  the  outward  wall,  the  ftrength 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  of  their  bars  and 
bolts ;  to  fcarch  very  diligently  for  dark  and  fecrec 
paffages  i  to  inquire  whether  the  gates  and  doors 
were  kept  fhut,  and  whether  the  keys  were  ever 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  young 
nuns,  &c.  &c/' 

Henry  had  various  reafons  to  diflike  the  monks:  Henry  dif. 
he  was  provoked  by  their  declamations,  both  pub-  monk$. 
lie  and  private,  againft  his  divorce :  he  fufpeded 
them  of  conveying  intelligence  to  his  enemies 
abroad,  and  of  fomenting  diiafFedtion  among  his 
fubjedts  at  home.  Though  they  had  lately  taken  a 
folemn  oath  to  fupport  his  fupremacy,  he  knew 
they  were  ftill  devoted  to  the  pope,  his  greateft 
enemy.  Their  fpoils  alfo  prefented  a  tempting 
bait  to  a  prince  who  was  at  once  profufe  and 
covetous.  It  was  evidently  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  overturn  an  cftablifhment  fo  ancient,  fo  opulent, 
and  which  had  long  been  efteemcd  facred.  But 
feveral  circumftanccs  now  concurred  to  render  fuch 
an  attempt  lefs  dangerous  than  formerly.  The 
monks  were  hated  by  the  fecular  clergy,  had  loft 
the  favour  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  by  their  vicesj, 
and  could  expeft  no  proteAion  from  their  great 
patron  at  Rome,  Henry  was  encouraged  to  attack 
them  by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  who  thought  their 
revenues  might  be  employed  to  better  purpofcsj 

71  Wiikio,  Concil,  torn.  Hi.  p.  7S6«»789« 
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Cent.  XVL  and  the  prcfcnt  vifitation  was  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  their  fupprefllon,  by  detefting  and  expofing 
their  fecret  enormities  and  vices. 
Reportt  The  vifitors,  having  received  their  commi({ion;S 

itow!  ^*"  ^^d  inftruftions,  were  difpatched  into  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  monks 
might  have  as  little  warning  of  their  approach  as 
poffible.  They  executed  their  commiffions  with 
zeal  and  diligence,  and  made  fome  curious  difco- 
veries  aimoft  in  every  houfe,  not  much  to  the 
honour  of  its  inhabitants.  In  making  thefe  difco- 
veries  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  violent 
fadions  and  animofities  which  reigned  among  the 
monks  and  nuns,  who  informed  againft  one  ano- 
ther, and  againft  their  fuperiors.  Accounts  of  their 
proceedings  were  tranfmitted  by  the  vifitors  to  the 
vicar-  general,  and  contained  fufficient  materials  to 
render  the  monaftics  completely  infamous,  and  the 
cbjedls  of  univerfal  deteftation,  for  their  grofs  ab- 
furd  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  their  infernal  cruelty, 
their  fhameful  impofirions  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  their  abandoned  unnatural  incontinency, 
their  drunkenneft,  gluttony,  and  other  vices.  Some 
of  the  old  abbop  and  friars  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal  their  arpours,  which  they  knew  to  be  impof- 
fible.  The  holy  father,  the  prior  of  Maiden- 
Bradley,  affured  the  vifitors,  that  he  had  only  mar- 
ried fix  of  his  fons  and  one  of  his  daughters  out  of 
the  goods  of  his  priory  as  yet;  but  that  feveral  more 
of  his  children  were  now  grown  up,  and  would  foon 
be  marriageable.  'He  produced  a  difpcnfation  from 
the  pope  permitting  him  to  keep  a  miftrels  -,  and 

He 
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he  acquainted  them  that  he  took  none  but  young  Cent,  xvi. 
maidens  to  be  his  miftrcffes,  the  handfocncft  that  he 
could  procure ;  and  when  he  was  difpofed  to  change, 
he  got  them  good  hufbands'*.  yBut  the  page  of 
hiftory  muft  not  be  ftaincd  with  the-  abominations 
contained  in  the  reports,  of  thefe  vifitors.  It  may 
be  fufficient  to  lay  before  the  reader,  a  fhort  dc- 
fcription  of  their  contents  in  the  preamble  to  the 
aft  of  parliament  which  they  produced :  "  Foraf- 
*'  much  as  manifeft  fin,  vicious,  carnal,  andabo- 
"  minable  living,  is  daily  ufed  and  committed  in 
•*  abbies,  priories,  and  other  religious  houfes  of 
*'  monks,  canons,  and  nuns;  and  albeit,  many 
**.  continual  vifitations  hath  been  heretofore  had  by 
•^  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  an 
"  honeft  charitable  reformation  of  fuch  unthrifty, 
"  carnal,  and  abominable  living,  yet  ncverthclcfs 
"  little  or  none  amendment  is  hitherto  had,  but 
«  their -vicious  living  fhsfmefully  increafeth  and 
"  augmenteth,'*  &c.^*  It  is  but  juft  to  notice,  that 
though  the  corruption  of  the  monaftics  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time  was  very  general,  it  was  not  uni- 
verfal :  fome  in  almoft  every  monaftery  were  regu- 
lar in  their  conduft,  and  at  their  own  defire  were 
fet  at  liberty,  A  few  convents  were  found  to  be 
well  governed,  and  unexceptionable :  and  for  the 
prefervation  of  thefe,  the  vifitors  pleaded  with  great 
carneftne^s^^  This  affords  a  prefumptivc  proo^ 
that  the  complaints  of  the  delinquent  monks,  of 

7»  Strype,  ch.  34*  ZS*  ^*  Statuttf,  17  Hen.  VIJI,  cap,  %U 
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the  extreme  fcverity  of  the  vifitors,  were  not  well 
founded. 

Small  mo-       Haying  received  ample  information  of  the  ftate 
2^Wed*    ^^  ^^^  convents,  and  the  manners  of  their  inha-* 
bitants,  it  was  debated  in  council  what  was  proper 
to  be  done;  and  on  this  fubjed  feveral  fcheme^ 
were  propofed''.     It  was  believed  to  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  the  diflblution  of  all  the  religious  houfes 
in  the  kingdom  at  oncej  it  was  therefore  very  pru-  ^ 
dently  refolved  to  begin  with  the  fmaller  monaf^ 
teries,  which  were  faid  to  be  the  mod  corrupt, 
and  were  certainly  the  weakeft.     The  reports  of 
the  vifitors  were  laid  before  parliament,  which  fur- 
Diihed  the  enemies  of  the  monaftics  with  materials 
for  declaming  againft  them,  and  almoft  flopped 
the  mouths  of  their  friends.     By  the  laft  a6t  of  the 
long  parliament  in  April  1536,  all  the  houfes  of 
monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  that  had  not  above  20q1. 
of  yearly  revenue,  and  did  not  contain  above  twelve 
members,  were  diflblved,  and  all  their  lands  and 
goods  granted  to  the  king.     By  the.  fame  adt,  ^U 
the  refignations  that  had  been  made  of  religious 
houfes  by  their  fuperiors  to  the  king  were  con- 
firmed^*.    The  number  of  religious  houfes  dif- 
folved  by  this  aft  was  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
lix,  and  their  former  pofleffors  were  removed  into 
the  greater  convents  of  the  fame  order.     The  an- 
nual revenues  arifing  from  their  lands  was  computed 
to  be  32,0001.  J  and  their  jewels,  plate,  and  furni- 
ture, with  their  corn,  cattle,  and  other  goods,  were 
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cftimated  at  ioo,oool. :  but  both  thefc  computa* 
tions  were  much  below  their  real  value. 

Several  fevere  proclamations  had  been  iffucd  by  Tranflt- 
the  king,  at  the  requifition  of  the  clergy,  againft  all  ^^^j^f  ** 
who  read,  or  kept  by  them,  Tindal's  Tranflarion  of 
the  New  Teftament  into  Englifh^  A  copy  of  this 
book  found  in  the  pofleflion  of  any  perfon  was 
fufficient  to  convift  him  of  herefy,  and  fubjeft  him 
to. the  flames.  The  bifhops  were  at  incredible 
pains  to  prevent  the  importation' of  thofe  danger- 
ous, volumes,  to  feize  them  after  their  importation, 
and  to  punifti  the  importers  'and  purchafers.  They 
j^retended  that  Tindal's  Tranflation  was  full  of 
errors  and  herefies  ;  and  they  promifed  to  prepare 
and  publifli  a  more  faithful  tranflation :  but  they 
were  in  no  hafte  to  perform  their  promifc.  In  the 
mean  tirtie,  thofe  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  who 
fufpefted  that  many  errors  prevailed  in  the  church, 
and  wiflicd  for  a  reformation,  became  more  and 
more  importunate  and  impatient  to  have  the  ufe  of 
the  fcripturcs  in  their  native  language.  At  length 
archbifliop  Cranmer,  wifliing  to  gratify  this  lauda- 
ble defire  of  the  people,  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mifllon  to  prepare  a  tranflation^of  the  Bible,  to  be 
publiflie4  by  authority.  To  accoroplifli  this  workj^ 
Cranmer  divided  the  New  Teftament  into  nine 
parts,  chbfe  nine  of  the  befl:  Greek  fcholars  he  could 
find,  and  committed  the  tranflating  of  one  of  thefe 
parts  to  each.  When  they  were  all  tranflated  and 
returned  to  him,  he  fcnt  one  of  thefe  parts  to  one 
of  the  moft  learned  of  his  brethren  the  bifliops,  to 
be  corrcftcd,  and  rcturacd  with  their  obfcrvations. 

Eight 
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Ici  a  <fjsyif^y::s^6tosx  of  trac  };:-j*''jfrr  of 
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Crv3>»^  t-»I^  cii  4:21  sborc  the  ard 
t«:  iicg^i  vwgtxecc-  lo  tit  focm  icffioi^  Ji 
^3<i,  <y/xf/r  Cjwtr^%  ^^jcjxx  of  the 
>//»;y^^  Uvugf^t  tp  a  complabx  to  the  higher 
>y>»/^^  thit  many  dangerous  errors  and  damnahlr 
f>:r<r;<t  were  f>ow  publicly  preached  b  all  pans 
^/f  I'.n^lan^i ;  and  pr^/duced  a  fchcdulc  of  no  fever 
djio  (ixty-leven  of  thofe  abufes,  errors,  aod  hc- 
nrfiet,  axid  required  that  they  Ihould  be  reform- 
tA,  Many  of  thefe  pretended  errors  and  abufirs 
arc  n^i'H  the  eftabii^hed  doSrines  and  pradiccs 
of  the  church  of  England  $  fuch  as  preaching 
af^ainfl  tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  extreme  unc- 
tion; auricubr  confeflion,  penances,  pardons,  in- 
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dulgenccs,  praying  to  faints,  worfhipping  images,  ^^^*  ^^^; 
and  relics ;  pilgrimages,  holy  water,  hallowed  oil, 
bread,  candles,  afhes,  and  palms  j  and  in  a  word, 
againft  all  dodrines  that  have  no  foundation  in 
fcripture,  and  all  ceremonies  that  are  merely  of 
human  invenrion,  Againft  all  thefe,  the  clergy  of 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocatioh,  complained,  that 
fome  heretical  preachers  declaimed,  and  many  of 
the  people  talked,  with  impunity  ^■.  This  is  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  the 
reformation  had  at  this  time  made  no  great  progrefs 
among  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
Though  they  had,  with  extreme  reluftance,  re- 
nounced the  fuprcmacy  of  the  pope,  they  ftill  re- 
tained their  attachment  to  all  the  tenets  and  cere« 
monies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  were  ftill  Vork  coa^ 
more  averfc  to  all  reforniation,  than  their  brethren 
in  the  fouth.  The  vicegerent  had  fent  ten  inter- 
rogatories to  them,  to  which  he  required  their  an- 
fwers.  We  may  guefs  at  the  queftions  by  the 
anfwers.  To  the  firft  they  anfwered— That  all 
who  preached  againft  purgatory,  worftiipping  of 
faints,  pilgrimages,  images,  &c.  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  heretics.  To  the  fecond— 
That  neither  the  king,  nor  any  temporal  man, 
could  be  fupreme  head  of  the  church  by  the  laws 
of  God.  To  the  third — That  they  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  inftrufted  in  the  fad  to  return  any  anfwer. 
To  the  fourth — ^That  no  clerk  ought  to  be  put  to 
death  without  degradation.     To  the  fifth — That 
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p^^yj;  no  man  ought  to  be  drawn  out  of  fanftuary,  but  itk 
certain  cafes  exprefled  in  the  laws  of  the  church. 
To  the  fixth-:— That  the  clergy  in  the  north  had  not 
granted  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  king  in 
convocation  -,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  they 
can  make  no  fuch  grant;  and  that  they  had  not 
given  their  confcnt  to  the  aft  of  parliament.     They 
think,  that  by  the  laws  of  God  no  temporal  man 
can  claim  fuch  tenths  and  firft- fruits.     To  the  fe- 
venth— That  lands  given  to  God,  the  church,  or 
religious  men,  may  not  be  taken  away,  and  put  to 
profane  ufcs,  by  the  laws  of  God.     To  the  eighth 
•—We  think  difpenfations  lawfully  granted  by  the 
pope  to  be  good ;  and  pardons  have  been  allowed 
by  general  councils  and  the  laws  of  the-  church* 
To  the  ninth — We  think,  that  by  tht  latW  of  the 
churchy    general  councils,  interpretations  of   ap- 
proved doftors,  and  confent  of  chriftian  peo{^e» 
the  pope  of  Rome  hath  been  taken  for  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  vicar  of  Chrift ;  and  fo  ought  to 
be  taken.     This  was  a  very  extraordinary  anlwcr 
from  men  who  had  lately  renounced  the  fupremacy 
of  the  pope,  and  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of 
the  king  by  a  folemn  oath.     They  had  probably 
obtained  adifpenfation  from  Rome.     To  the  tenth 
they  anfwered — We  think  that  the  examination  and 
correftion  of  deadly  fin  belongeth  to  the  minifters 
of  the  church,  by  God's  law^*.     Befides  thefe  an- 
fwers,  they  boldly  demanded  the  reftoration  of  the 
monafteries,  and  the  repeal  of  feveral  afts  of  par- 
liament.   In  thefe  anfwers  and  demands  we  difcovejr 
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the  feeds  of  that  formidable  rebellion  called  the  Cent.  xvi. 
pilgrimage  of  grace,  that  broke  out  in  the  north  in 
Oftober,  A.  D.  1536,  about  two  months  after  this 
convocation.  The  demands  of  the  infurgents  were 
in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  words 
with  the  anfwers  of  the  convocation, 

England  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  great  anxiety 
and  agitation,  of  violent  animofities  and  difputes 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  reformation* 
The  bifliops  were  equally  divided.  Cranmcr  of 
Canterbury,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum, 
Latimer  of  Worcefter,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilfley  of 
Rochefter,  and  Barlow  of  Saint  David's,  favoured, 
and  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reformation  both  in 
the  dodrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  which 
was  oppofed  with  equal  zeal  by  Lee  of  York, 
Stokefley  of  London,  Tunftall  of  Durham,  Oar- 
diner  of  Winchefter,  Sherborne  of  Chichcfter,  Nix 
of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  CarliQe*^  The  digni- 
taries in  the  feveral  fees  generally  co-operated  with 
their  biftiops ;  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  laity  of 
all  ranks,  were  no  lefs  divided,  and  as  warmly  en* 
gaged  in  this  controverfy.  Many  books  were 
publilhed  on  both  fides,  and  paflionate  altercations 
raged  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  between  the 
two  parties.  The  king,  dcfirous  to  allay  this  fer- 
ment, which  threatened  the  mod  dangerous  com- 
motions, gave  a  commiffion  to  the  biftiops  and 
fome  other  learned  men  to  draw  up  certain  articles 
of  union,  to  be  publilhed  by  royal  authority,  as  the 
trcQdand  ritpal  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which 
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all  the  fubjefts  were  to  be  commanded  to  acquiefce. 
After  many  meetings  and  much  altercation,  the' 
commiflioners  finiflicd  their  work  :  each  party  rc- 
linqui(hing  fome  of  their  peculiar  opinions^  in  order 
to  prefervc  others.  It  confifted  of  two  parts :  the 
firft  contained  the  doftrines  neceffary  to  be  be- 
lieved 5  and  the  fecond,  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
be  retained  to  promote  devotion.  In  the  firft  part^ 
the  people  were  commanded  to  believe  every  thing 
contained  in  the  fcriptures  and  three  creeds ;  that 
called  the  Apoftle's,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana- 
fian.  The  three  facraments,  of  baptifm,  of  pe- 
nance, and  of  the  altar,  are  explained,  and  declared 
to  be  neceflary  to  falvation.  In  the  explanation  of 
baptifm,  the  neceffity  of  baptifing  infants  is  affcrted, 
and  rebaptifm  is  declared  to  be  a  damnable  herefy. 
In  the  explanation  of  penance,  auricular  confellion 
to  a  prieft  is  made  neceffary  j  and  the  people  were 
to  be  taught  to  give  no  Icfs  faith  and  credence  to 
the  words  "  of  abfolution  pronounced  by  the  mi- 
*^  nifters  of  the  church,  than  they  would  give  unto 
**  the  very  voice  and  words  of  God  himfelf,  if  he 
<f  fhould  fpcak  unto  us  out  of  heaven."  This 
moft  impious  and  pernicious  dodrine  was  too  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  to  the  clergy  to  be  foon 
rclinquifhcd.  In  the  explanation  of  the  facrament 
of  the  altar,  tranfubftantiation  is  afferted  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  that  could  be  devifed.  This  firft 
part  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  the  dodtrine 
of  juftification,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
hath  been  adopted  by  all  protcftant  churches.  la 
the  fecond  part,  concerning  ceremonies,  images. " 
3  were. 
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were  to  be  continued  in  churches,  iand  the  t)eopIc  ^!:^^^^ 
Were  to  be  permitted  to  prefcnt  ofFerings  to  thentij 
to  kneel,  and  to  burn  incenfe  before  them;  but 
they  were  to  be  taught  that  this  was  not  done  to  the 
images  themfclves,  butto  the  honour  of  God  j  "  for 
"  elfe  there  might  fortune  of  idolatry  to  cnfuc^ 
<^  which  God  forbid."     This  doth  not  fccm  to 
have  been  the  moft  efFeftual  way  to  prevent  idola-^ 
try.     Saints  were  to  be  honoured,  but  not  with  that 
Confidence  apd  honour  that  arc  only  due  unto  God : 
that  it  was  proper  to  pray  to  them  to  be  our  inter- 
Ccflbrs,  and  to  pray  for  us  to  Almighty  God.     The 
people  were  to  be  inftrufted,  "  to  pray  for  fouls 
**  departed,  and  to  commit  them  in  our  prayers  to 
**  God's  mercy,  and  alfo  to  caufe  others  to  pray 
"  for  them  in  maffes  and  exequies,  and  to  give 
^*  alms  to  others  to  pray  for  them;  whereby  they 
*'  may  be  relieved  and  holpen  of  fome  part  of  their 
"  pain."     By  this  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
were  fecured  under  the  name  of  alms.     The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  enjoined  and  exhorted  to  obfervc 
almoft  all  the  former  ceremonies  j  but  they  were 
to  be  taught,  *'  that  hone  of  thefe  ceremonies  have 
*<  power  to  remit  fin,  but  only  to  ftir  and  life  up 
*'  our  minds  unto  God,  by  whom  only  our  fins  be 
««  forgiven  •'."    Thefe  articles  were  publifticd  by 
the  king,  and  all  his  fubjefts  were  commanded  to 
receive  and  obey  them.     The  friends  of  reforma-  ' 
tion  feem  to  have  gained  fome  advantage  on  this 
occafion.     The  fcriptures  and  the  three  ancient 
creeds  were  nude  the  ftandardsof  dodkrine,  without- 
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^*'^^  any  mcntion^of  tradition.  Four  of  the  feven  facra- 
ments  were  omitted ;  purgatory  was  left  doubtful9 
pilgrimages  were  not  enjoined,  and  feveral  other 
things  were  explained  and  foftened.  Both  parties, 
however,  were  difcontented.  The  papifts  com- 
plained that  too  much  of  the  former  fyftcm  was 
given  up ;  and  the  reformers,  that  too  much  of  it 
was  retained.  Thefe  articles  were  fubfcribed  by 
all  the  members  of  both  houfcs  of  convocation  ®*. 
injunc-  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-genc- 

ral,  publifhed  injunctions  from  time  t;o  time,  di- 
refting   the   clergy  what  doftrines  they  were  to  ' 
preach,  and  inilruding  them,  in  an  authoritative, 
manner,  how  to  perform  the  various  duties  of  their 
facred  office.     This  was  humiliating  to  the  clergy, 
but  it  was  neceflary.     Many  of  the  parifli  priefts 
never  preached,  and  others  of  them  preached  only 
on  fuch  fubjedls  as  tended  to  inflame  the  bigotry 
and  fuperftition  of  the  people.     The  vicar-general, 
therefore,  in  his  injunftions,  commanded  all  redlors, 
vicars,  and  curates  to  preach  one  fermon  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year :    "  Wherein,"  fays  he,  *^  ye 
•*  fhall  purely  and  finccrely  declare  the  verygofpcl 
*^  of  Chrift,  and  in  the  fame  exhort  your  hearers 
«  to  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith,  fpecially 
<^  prefcribed  and  commanded  in  fcripture,  and  not 
"*to  repofe  their  truft  and  affiance  in  any  other 
"  works  devifed  by  men's  fantafies,  befides  fcrip- 
"  ture  i  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering 
"  of  money,  candles,,  or  tapers,  to  images  or  relics, 
"  or  kiffing  or  licking  the  fame.     If  ye  have  hc«r 
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*^  tofore  declared  to  your  parifliioners  any  thiiig  to  ^^g"^^v|^ 
"  the  extolling  or  fetting  forth  pilgrimages,  feigned 
"  relics,  or  images,  or  any  fuch  fuperftition,  ye 
"  fliall  now  openly  before  the  fame  recant  and  re* 
"  prove  the  fame;  (hewing  them,  as  the  truth  isj 
*^  that  ye  did  the  fame  upon  no  ground  of  fcripture, 
"  but  as  one  led  and  feduced  by  a  common  error 
"  and  abufc  crept  into  the  church,  through  the  fuf- 
*^  fe ranee  and  avarice  of  fuch  as  felt  profit  by  the 
'*  fame  •*."  Thcfe  and  feveral  other  injunftions  in 
the  fame  ftrain  and  fpirit,  that  were  publiflied  by 
the  vicar-general,  A.  D.  1536-7,  were  drawn  up  by 
archbifiiop  Cranmer:  but  they  were  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  ftill  re- 
tained a  cordial  afFeftion  to  all  the  gainful  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  So  much  were  many  of  the 
clergy  diflatisfied  with  thefc  injunctions,  that  they 
read  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  could  under- 
ftand  them,  and  told  their  people  in  private,  to  do 
as  their  fathers  had  done,  and  that  the  old  way  was 
the  bell  •♦. 

Henry  VIII.  became  more  and  more  tenacious  Vifitation. 
of  his  new  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England,  when  he  found  that  it  brought  him  a  very 
great  acccflion  both  of  power  and  revenue.  At 
the  fame  time  he  knew  that  the  monaftics  of  all 
the  difierent  orders  in  his  dominions  were  fecret 
enemies  to  his  fupremacy,  and  devoted  to  the  pope. 
He  determined,  therefore,  firft  to  difgrace  them, 
by  expofing  their  vices  and  impoftures,  and  then 
to  ruin  them,  and  enrich  the  crown  with  their 

«l  Wilkin,  p.  Sx^,  U  StrypeVCranmcr,  p.  70. 
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^^^  ipoils.  In  order  to  thisy  he  appointed  a  new  vifit- 
ation,  A.  D.  1537,  of  all  the  remaining  religious 
houfes  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  commiffioners 
were  infirufted  to  make  ftri£t  inquiry  into  the 
vices,  the  fuperftitious  praftices,  and  the  cheats  of 
the  religious  of  both  fcxes,  by  which  they  deceived 
the  people  and  nourifhed  fuperftition  to  enrich  them* 
fclves.  Many  of  the  monks  were  fo  much  alarmed 
at  the  report  of  this  vifitation,  that  they  furrendcrcd 
their  houfes  and  poiTeirions  to  the  king,  without 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  vifitors,  Thefe  furrcn- 
ders  were  made  on  various  pretences ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal motives  that  influenced  the  furrcndererawcre, 
to  prevent  the  publication  and  punifliment  of  their 
vices,  crimes,  and  impoftures,  and  to  procure  bet- 
ter treatment  and  more  liberal  penfions.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  vifitors,  in  this  and  the  two 
following  years,  feems  to  have  been  fettling  the 
furrenders  of  monafteries,  and  the  penfions  of  the 
abbots,  priors,  and  monks;  making  furveys  of  their 
eftates  •,  taking  pofleffion  of  their  relics,  jewels,  and 
plate  (which  in  fome  houfes  was  of  great  value)  i 
felling  their  furniture ;  pulling  down  their  chfirches» 
and  fuch  of  their  other  buildings  as  were  only  fuited 
and  ufeful  to  monaftics;  difpofing  of  their  bells, 
lead,  and  other  materials.  It  is  almofl:  incredible 
how  many  magnificent  churches,  cloifters,  dormi- 
tories, libraries,  and  other  buildings,  which  had 
been  erected  at  an  immenfe  expence  of  money  and 
labour,  were  unroofed  and  ruined,  in  the  fhort 
fpace  of  three  or  four  years.  To  this  dreadful 
havoc  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  prompited, 

partly 
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partly  by  their  avarice,  and  partly  to  prevent  Ac  <^«t.  xvi * 
TC-eftabli(hment  of  the  monaftics  •'. 

To  finifli  this  great  affair,   a  parliament  was  Monaf- 
called,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  April  aSth,  A-  D.  prS/T 
1540.     On  the  13th  of  May  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  peers  for  granting  to  the  king,  and 
his  heirs  and  fucceffbrs,  all  the  houfes,  lands,  and 
^oods  of  aU  the  abbies,  priories,  nunneries,  chant* 
Ties,  hofpitals,  and  religious  houfes,  that  h^d  al- 
ready been  furrendered  or  fupprefled,  or  that  (hould 
hereafter  be  furrendered  or  fiipprcffed.     The  jour- 
nals take  no  notice  of  any  oppofidon  to  this  bill  in 
»the  houfe  of  pecrsi  but  it  ^certainly  met  withoppo- 
iition.     There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  abbots 
tn  that  faoufe,  vt4io  cc^Id  not  all  be  filent  on  thit 
-occafion  •*.     Befides,  we  are  informed  that  Cran- 
jner  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  Latimer  bifhop  ef 
Worccftcr,  and  feveral  other  prelates  that  fiuroured 
the  new  learning,  (as  ^he  reformation  was  then 
called,)  pleaded  earneftly  for  the  prcfervarion  of 
three  or  four  houfes  in  every  county,  to  be  con- 
verted into  fchools  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
liofpitals  for  the  trelief  of  the  poors  and  that  by 
their  oppofition  to  his  favourite  bill,  they  incurred 
the  king's  diQ)leafurc9  which  he  foon  after  made 
them  fcel^-     Great  art  was  ufed  to  pcrfuade  the 
temporal  peers  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  lyoufe  of 
commons  to  pafs  this  bill,  againft  which  they  had 
many  objcftions.     They  were  aflurcd,  "  That  if 
^«  the  monafteries  were  fupprefled,  and  their  houfes^ 

95  Burnet^  vol.  i.  p.  %%$»  &c«         ^  Jonrnali,  Dugdftlei  p.  501* 
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p"^^^^^  ^^  lands,  and  goods  granted  to  their  king,  there 
^*  fhould  be  created  forty  earls,  Gxty  barons,  three 
'*  thoufand  knights,   and  forty  thoufand  foldiers 
<^  ^ith  Ikilful  captains,  and  competent  maintenance 
*'  for  them  all;  and  that  no  more  loans  or  fubfidies 
*^  fhould  ever  be  demanded  '•.'*     This  bill  accord-^ 
ingly  paffed  both  houfes  with  much  lefs  oppofition 
than  might  have  been  expeftcdj  and  in  confer 
quence  of  it,  all  the  poflcffions  of  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five  convents,  ninety  colleges,  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and  free 
chapels,  and  an  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals^  were 
annexed  to  the,  crown.     The  yearly  rent  of  their 
lands  was  eftimated  at  1 60,000 1.;   which  (if  we 
may  rely  on  the  opmion  of  a  right  revererid  and 
well-informed  hiftorian)  was  not  one  tenth  of  their 
real  value  •^     The  jewels,  plate,  furniture,  and 
\       other  goods,    which   had   belonged   to  all  thefc 
houfes,  mufl  have  amounted  to  a  prodigious  fum, 
of  which  no  computation  can  now  be  made.     In 
many  of  the  richer  monafleries  their  veflmcntB 
were  of  cloth  of  gold,  filk  aqd  velvet,  richly  em- 
broidered;   their  crucifixe3,  images,  candlefticks, 
and  other  utenfils,  and  ornaments  of  their  churches, 
were  of  gold,  filver  gilt,  and  filver  ^°.     The  gold 
taken  from  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becljet  at  Can- 
terbury, filled,  it  is  faid,  two  chiefts,  which  eight 
ftrong  men  could  hardly  carry.     Much  of  the  jew- 
els and  plate  in  fome  monafleries  was  conveyed 
away  before  their  difTolution,  and  fome  of  it  wa^ 

«3  Coke*8  4  Inftitute,  f.  44..  89  Burnet^  p.  ^69. 
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probably  fecreted  by  thofe  who  had  it  in  charge ; 
but  after  all,  immcnfe  quantities  came  into  the 
treafury,  where  it  did  not  long  continue. 

The  abolition  of  all  the  monaftic  orders  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  alienation  of  their  property,  was  a 
very  bold  meafure,  and  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of 
the  great  power  and  awful  determined  charadker  of 
the  king,*and  of  the  fupcrior  abilities,  courage,  and 
wifdom  of  his  minifter  and  vicegerent  Cromwell. 
It  contributed  gready  to  promote  the  permanent 
profperity  of  the  kingdom  in  many  refpefts,  as 
well  as  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  could  not 
have  been  accomplifhed  while  thofe  nurferies  of 
idlenefs,  vice,  and  fuperftition  remained. 

Though  Henry  had  now  emancipated  himfclf  Lambert 
and  his  fubjefts  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  he     ^"^^* 
ftill  continued  as  much  attached  as  ever  to  fome  of 
the  moft  abfurd  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly'tranfubftantiationj    and   perfecuted  thofe 
who  prefumed  to  call  that  doflrine  in  queftion  with 
the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty.     A  remarkable  ex- 
ampje  of  this  occurred  A.  D.  1538..     One  John 
Nicolfon,  who  taught  a  fchool  iq  London,  and  to 
conceal  himfelf  from  his  former  perfecutors,  had   - 
aflumed  the   name  of  Lambert,    being  brought 
before  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  accufed  of  herefy, 
for  dehying  the  corporal  prefencc  of  Chrift  in  the 
cucharift,  appealed  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England.      Henry,  vain  of  his 
theological  learning,    and  inftigated  by  Gardiner 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  the  moft  artful  of  men  and 
the  grcateft  of  flatterers,  determined  to  bring  Lam- 
*,  F  4  bert 
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belt  to  a  folcmn  trial  before  himfelf  in  Wcftmin* 
fter-hall.  Letters  were  written  to  all  the  prelate^ 
and  principal  nobility  to  attend  this  trial.  When 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  king  appeared  in 
great  ftate,  clothed  in  white,  and  feated  under  a 
canopy  of  the  fame  colour,  to  denote  the  purity  of 
his  faith.  The  fpiritual  lords  were  feated  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left;  and 
the  hall  was  crowded  with  fpcftators,  attracted  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  news  of  this  extra- 
ordinary trial.  When  the  prifoner  was  brought 
into  the  court,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  amazed 
and  difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  the  auguft  airembly» 
and  the  ftern  countenance  of  the  king,  who,  (land-  , 
ing,  commanded  one  of  the  biftiops  to  declare  the 
occafion  of  the  meeting.  This  being  done,  the 
king,  after  railing  at  the  prifoner  with  great  vehe- 
mence for  having  changed  his  name,  aflced  him, 
"  Doft  thpu  believe  the  real  corporal  prefence  of 
««  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament  of 
^^  the  altar  ?"  "  I  believe,"  faid  Lambert,  *'  with 
^*  St.  Auguftine,  the  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  fa- 
^'  crament  in  a  certain  manner."  The  king,  in  a 
palTionate  tone,  commanded  him  to  give  a  dire£t 
anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Lambert  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  began  to  praife  the  king  for  his  good* 
nefe,  in  condefccnding  to  hear  one  of  the  humblcft 
ofhis-fubjeftsj  but  Henry  interrupted  him,  faying, 
lie  came  not  there  to  hear  his  own  praifcs ;  and 
commanded  him  inftandy  to  anfwer  his  queftion  j 
which  he  did,  by  acknowledging  that  he  did  not 
believe  the   corporal  prcfeqgc   of  Chrift   in  the 

facrament, 
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facranient.  Ten  bilhops  had  been  appointed  to  9"^_  ^^ 
manage  this  debate,  of  which  Cranmcr  was  the 
firft  i  who,  addreffingthe  prifonerwith  great  mild- 
nefs,  attempted  to  prove,  from  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearing to  Paul  at  hisconvcrfion,  that  a  body  might 
be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  fame  time.  But 
Gardiner  thinking  that  he  uied  too  much  gentle- 
nefs,  broke  in  and  urged  the  lame  argument  with 
great  afperity  of  language.  He  was  followed  by 
Tonftal  of  Durham,  Stokefley  of  London,  and 
other  fix  prelates,  who  in  fucceffion  argued  for  the 
corporal  prefence  from  various  topics.  Lambert, 
who  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  learning,  and  had 
made  this  controverfy  very  much  his  ftudy,  an- 
fwered  all  his  opponents  in  their  turns,  with  great 
acutenefsandflrength  of  argument,  though  he  was 
often  interrupted,  infultcd,  and  ridiculed.  At 
length,  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  ftanding  five 
hours,  and  difputing  with  fo  many  antagonifts,  he 
remained  filcnt.  The  king  then  alked  him,  "  Will 
^'  you  live,  or  die  ?"  "  I  commit  my  foul,"  faid 
he,  "  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  my  body  to  the 
"  mercy  of  your  majefly." — "  I  will  have  no 
"  mercy,*'  faid  Henry,  "  on  heretics  i"  and  com- 
manded Cromwell  to  read  the  fentcnce,  which  con- 
demned the  prifoner  to  be  burnt  as  an  obftinate 
heretic.  This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  with 
circumftances  of  uncommon  cruelty  *'.  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  contemplate  this  pompous  difplay'  of 
barbarous  inhuman  bigotry  without  furprife  and 
horror.    May  God  preferve  this  happy  ifland  from 

9^  Fox,  p.  1024. 
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the  return  of  that  infernal  fpirit!  Some  have 
imagined  that  Cranmer,  on  this  occafion,  argued 
againft  the  conviftion  of  his  own  mind.  But  this 
is  a  miftake  5  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  at  this 
time,  and  for  fome  years  after,  he  was  a  firm  bc« 
licver  of  the  corporal  prefence  ®*. 
h^n  While  Henry  was  thus  facrificing  his  iqnocent 

aboliihcd.  •  fubjeds  to  his  bigoted  attachment  to  the  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  doing  fome  things 
which  contributed  not  a  litde  to  reformation.  The 
Romilh  calendar  was  crowded  with  faints  j  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  holidays  greatly  impeded 
induftry,  and  promoted  riot  and  debauchery.  He 
iffued  a  proclamation,  A.  D.  1536,  abolifliing  all 
the  holidays  in  harveft,  from  July  ift  to  Septem- 
ber 29th,  except  three,  commanding  the  fcafts  of 
the  dedication  of  all  the  churches  in  England,  com* 
monly  called  wakes,  to  be  kept  on  one  day,  the 
firft  Sunday  in  Oftober,  and  prohibiting  the  obfcrv- 
ation  of  the  feafts  of  the  patrons  of  churches  •*• 
This  a6t  and  proclamation  was  fent  to  all  the  bi- 
fliops,  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  commanding 
them  ftridlly  to  fee  it  put  in  execudon  in  their 
refpedtive  diocefcsj  and  it  was  enforced  in  fubfe- 
quent  injunftions.  By  this,  many  days  were  re- 
fcued  from  riot,  to  be  employed  in  ufeful  labour. 
Bible  There  was  nothing  the  friends  of  the  old  learn- 

tranilaicd.  j^g  ^^^  ^^^  tenets  of  popcry  were  then  called)  more 
dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  the  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures  into  Englifh,  and  granting  the  ufe  of 
them  to  the  people  j  nor  was  there  any  thing  that 
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the  friends  of  reformation  more  ardently  laboured  f^^*^^^ 
to  procure.     This  was  a  long  and  violent  ftrugglc 
between  the  two  parties.     Archbilhop  Warham 
fent  a  paftoral  letter  to  all  the  prelates  of  his  pro- 
vince, A.  D.  1526,  acquainting  them  that  certain 
children  of  iniquity,  blinded  by  malice,  had  tranf- 
lated  the  New  Tcftament  into  EngliQi,  to  fpread 
herefy,  and  ruin  men's  fouls;  and  that  fome  of 
thefc  pernicious  books  had  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land.   He  diredled  them,  therefore,  to  command 
all  perfons  within  their  diocefcs,  who  had  any  of 
thefe  dangerous  books,  to  deliver  them  up  to  their 
bifhop,  or  his  commiflary,  within  thirty  days,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  being  pu- 
niftied  as  heretics  **.     Four  years  after  this,  the  cry 
for  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  oppofition  to 
it  ftill  continuing,  the  king  publi(hed  a  proclama- 
tion;   in  which  he  told  his  fubjeds,  that  he  had 
Gonfulted  the  two  primates,  and  feveral  other  bi- 
fhbps  and  learned  men ;   ^^  and  that,  by  all  thofc 
*^  virtuous,  difcreet,  and  well-learned  perfonages  in 
"  divinity,  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  neccffary  the 
"  fcriptures  be  in  the  Englifli  tongue,  and  in  the 
<^  hands  of  the  common  people.     And  that  having 
«^  refpeft  to  the  malignity  of  this  prefent  time,  with 
*^  the  inclinations  of  the  people  to  erroneous  opi- 
*^  nions,  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  and 
^f  the  Old  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Engliftj, 
*^  fhould  rather  be  the  occafion  of  continuance  or 
'*  increafe  of  errors  among  the  faid  people,  than 
^*  any  benefice  or  commodity  towards  the  weale  of 

94  WUkin.  p.  795. 
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''  their  fouls  *^"     Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
king  and  prelates  of  England  on  this  fubjeS:  at  that 
time.     But  after  Henry  began  to  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  and  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the  primacy, 
he  changed  his  opinion,  and  began  to  liften  to  the 
opinions  of  his  fubjefts,  to  have  the  fcriptures  in  a 
language  they  underftood.    When  doftor  Cranmer 
was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  ftood  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour  with  the  king,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  his  unexpefted  promotion.     This  gave 
him  fo  much  influence  and  authority  in  the  churchy 
that  the  convocation  of  his  province,  December  9th, 
A.  D.  1534,  confented  and  agreed  that  he  fhould 
make  application  to  the  king,  to  name  and  appoint 
certain  honeft  and  learned  men  to  tranilate  the 
fcriptures  into  Englifh,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  for  their  inftruftion  ^.     Cranmer  ap- 
plied to  the  king  accordingly,  and  obtained  a  com* 
miffion  to  himfclf  and  fome  other  learned  men,  to 
prepare  a  u-anQation  of  the  Bible,  for  the  inftrudtion 
of  his  fubjefts.     For  expedition  in  this  work,  which 
he  had  much  at  heart,  he  divided  the  Bible  into 
feveral  parts,   and  gave  one  to  each   tranflator. 
When  the  tranflation  was  fini(hed,  the  printing  of 
it  was  committed  to  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward 
Whitchurch,  who  obtained  permiflion  from  Francis 
to  print  it  at  Paris  ^.     But  on  a  compldnt  from 
the  French  clergy,  the  part  that  was  then  printed 
was  fcized.     The  printers,  however,  were  permit- 
ted to  retire  with  their  types  and  preffes,  and 
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finiffaed  their  work  in  London,  When  Cranmer 
received  fome  copies  of  this  Bible,  he  faid  it  gave 
him  more  joy  than  if  he  had  received  a  prefent  of 
10,000 1.  The  king,  by  proclamation,  A.  D.  1537, 
commanded  one  of  thefc  Bibles,  at  the  equal  ex- 
pence  of  the  incumbent  and  the  parifhioners,  to  be 
depofited  in  every  parifh-church,  to  be  read  by  all 
who  pleafcd  j  and  as  fome  towns  and  pariflies  did 
not  obey  this  firft  proclamation,  it  was  enforced  in 
a  fecond,  with  fevere  penalties  **.  At  laft  Crom- 
well procured  permiflion,  A.  D.  1539,  to  all  the 
fubjefts,  to  purchafe  copies  of  this  Englifli  Bible 
for  the  ufe  of  themfelvcs  and  their  families  ^^  By 
fuch  flow  fteps,  the  people  of  England  obtained  the 
inefKmable  privilege  of  perufing  the  word  of  God 
in  their  own  language,  which  had  been  long  denied 
them.  This  privilege  was  not  obtained  without 
much  difficulty  and  oppofition  from  the  popifh 
party. 

Befides  this  tranflarion  of  the  Bible,  fome  other  Otiwr 
books  were  publilhed  about  this  time,  by  the  king's  ^°^** 
authority,  for  the  inftrudlion  of  his  fubjefts ;  as  the 
King's  Primer,  A.  D.  1535,  whidh  was  a  coUeftion 
of  twenty-nine  fmall  trafts,  confifting  of  explana- 
tions of  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  fcveral  pfalms  and  prayers  for 
different  occafions;  the  Bifihops'  Book,  A,  D.  1537, 
or  the  godly  and  pious  inftitution  of  a  Chriftian 
Man,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 

0  Wilkin,  p,  856. 
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5^^^^;  bifliops,  and  revifcd  and  corrcfted  by  the  king  '^^ 
Though  thefe  books  contained  too  many  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to 
difFufe  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  and 
thereby  promoted  the  reformation.  The  BiQiops'* 
Book,  or  the  Inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  was 
fubfcribed  by  the  two  archbifliops  and  nineteen 
bifhops,  and  confirmed  by  an  a6t  of  parliament. 
The  publication  of  the  Englifh  Bible,  and  of  thefe 
books,  gave  great  joy  to  th«>  friends  of  the  rc-^ 
formation. 

Images  The  images  and  relics  of  faints  had  long  been 

the  chief  objefts  of  the  fuperftitious  veneration  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  kind  of  devotion  was  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  clergy,  cfpecially  by  the  monaftics,  who  had 
the  cuftody  of  thofe  images  and  relics,  and  were 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  their  deluded  worfliip- 
pers.  To  increafe  their  gains,  they  publifhed  ac- 
counts of  miraculous  cures  pretended  to  be  wrought 
by  certain  images,  and  were  guilty  of  many  other 
deceits  and  impofitions.  Some  of  thefe  were  dif* 
covered  and  expofed  at  the  difTolution  of  the  mo^ 
nafteries,  which  gave  a  check  to  that  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  ""•     But  many  images  and  relics  ftiil 

too  Strype^s  Mem.  ch.  31.    Cranmer,  ch.  13. 

io>  A  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kentj  which  moved  itt  headg  arm*, 
and  legs,  by  fprings  and  wheels  concealed  in  the  body  of  it,  was  roa« 
naged  by  a  priefi.  The  blood  of  Chrift  at  Hales  in  Gloucefterihir«, 
as  it  was  pretended,  was  difcovered  to  be  the  blood  of  a  duck  renewed 
wtekly.    BurDCt,  p.«4-s* 
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remained  in  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  that 
were  the  objefts  of  popular  veneration,   and  at- 
trafted  crowds  of  pilgrims.     The  king  therefore 
fent  inftruftions  to  all  the  bifhops,  A.  D.  1538,  di- 
refting  them  to  command  their  clergy  to  teach  the 
people  in  their  fermons,  "  not  to  repofe  their  truft 
"  and  affiance  on  works  devifed  by  men's  fantafies, 
«*  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  mo- 
**  ncyi   candles,  or  tapers,   to  feigned  relics  or 
**  images,  or  kifling  or  licking  the  fame,  or  fuch 
^'  like  fuperflition/'    They  were  further  inftrufted, 
that  if  they  knew  of  any  fuch  feigned  images  in  any 
of  their  dioccfes,  that  were  abufcd  with  pilgrimages 
or  oflfcrings,  to  take  them  down  without  delay,  for 
avoiding  that  moft  deteftable  offence  of  idolatry  ****. 
Befides  thefe  general  inftruftions,  particular  injunc- 
tions were  given  for  pulling  down  fome  of  the  rich- 
eft  and  moft  frequented  fhrines,   as  that  of  St. 
Richard  at  Colchefter,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Becket 
at  Canterbury  *°'.     But  as  Bccket  had  long  been 
efteemed  the  greateft  of  faints,  attraded  ;he  greateft 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  received  the  moft  valuable 
of  offerings,  he  was  treated  with  greater  ceremony. 
He  was  folemnly  tried  before  the  king  in  council, 
and  found  to  be  neither  a  faint,  nor  a  martyn     Not 
a  faint,  becaufe  he  had  rebelled  againft  his  fove- 
reign ;  not  a  martyr,  becaufc  he  had  fallen  in  a  fray, 
in  which  he  was  the  aggrelTor.     He  was  therefore 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  all  the  rich  ornaments  of 
his  altar  and  ihrine  confifcated,  his  feftival  abolilh- 
cd,  and  all  his  images  thrown  down  **^. 

10*  Fox>  p.  xoi«       ■*)  Wilkin.  p«  840.        <94  Ibid.  p.  S35.  S47. 
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Thus  far  had  the  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England  proceeded  before  the  meeting  of  the  par- 
liament in  April  1539,  when  an  efFeftual  flop  was 
put  to  its  further  progrefs,  though  much  remained 
to  be  rcfbrmcd.     As  the  changes  that  had  been 
made  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  arch- 
bilhop  Cranmer  and  lord  Cromwell  with  the  king, 
fo  the  flop  that  was  now  put  to  any  further  changes 
was  partly  owing  to  the  decline  of  that  influence, 
and  partly  to  the  infinuating  arts  and  perfuafions  of 
the  popifli  party.     Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchcfter, 
reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  at  the  infligatiori  of 
the  pope,  were  meditating  an  invafion  of  his  domi* 
nions ;  that  many  of  his  own  fubjefts  were  fo  much 
ofFendtd  with  the  late  innovations  in  religion,  and 
fo  much  dilquieted  by  their  fears  of  greater  inno- 
vations, that  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  diat 
the  only  way  to  avert  all  tliefe  dangers,  would  be 
to  convince  the  world  by  fome  fignal  afl:,   that 
though  he  had  withdrawn   from  the  obedience  of 
the  pope,  he  had  not  renounced  the  catholic  faith. 
Some  of  the  reformers  alfo  contributed  not  a  little 
to  alienate  the  king's  mind  from  them,  by  declaim- 
ing with  too  much  vehemence  againft  certain  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  ftill 
attached. 

Influenced  by  thefe,  and  perhaps  by  other  mo- 
tives with  which   we    arc   unacquainted,    Hcmy 
rcfolvcd  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  road  of  re- 
formation, and  to  fecure  the  remaining  tenets  and 
5  ceremonies 
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ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  a  law,  with 
the  mod  intimidating  fan6Kons. 

The  parliament  met  April  aSth,  and  the  lord  P^*^^^^- 
chancellor  Audley  May  5th  prcfented  the  following 
meflage  from  the  king  to  the  houfe  of  peers: 
**  That  it  was  his  majefty's  defirc  above  all  things, 
<«  that  the  diverfities  of  opinions  concerning  the 
*'  chriftian  religion,  in  his  kingdom,  fhould  be 
^^  with  all  poflible  expedition  plucked  up  and  ex- 
«*  tirpated:  and  therefore  fince  this  affair  was  of 
*'  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  could  not  well 
**  be  determined  in  a  fhort  time,  conGdering  their 
**  various  fcntimcnts,  by  the  whole  houfe,  the  king 
«*  thought  It  neceffary,  if  it  feemed  good  untq 
•^  them,  that  they  Ihould  chufc  a  committee  of 
^*  themfelves  to  examine  into  thefe  different  opi- 
<«  nionsi  and  whatever  they  decreed  concerning 
•*  them,  might  be  with  all  convenient  ipeed,  com-* 
*'  municated  to  the  whole  parliament."  The  houfe 
complied  with  this  meifage,  and  chofe  a  committee 
of  ten  members,  five  of  the  old  and  five  of  the  new 
learning,  which  was  thought  to  be  moft  eqdi- 
table "^  But  it  did  not  contribute  to  expedition: 
for  after  eleven  meetings  and  many  warm  debates, 
they  could  agree  upon  nothing;  nor  was  there  any 
probability  that  they  ever  would  agree,  which  made 
it  neceffary  to  adopt  fome  other  method.  ^ 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  popiih  party,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  king, 
acquainted  the  peers  May  i6th,  that  their  com- 
mittee could  come  to  no,  agreement.     He  there 

^^S  Parliament.  Hif(.  vol.  ili.  p.  140.     ' 
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laid  before  the  houfe  the  fix  following  articles,  to 
be  examined  by  the  whole  parliament;  and  that 
their  determination  upon  them  ihould  be  formed 
into  a  law,  to  which  all  the  fubjedts  fhoxild  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  by  certain  penalties : 

I.  Whether  the  facramcnt  of  the  altar  be  the 
real  body  of  our  Lord,  without  tranfubftantiation, 
ornot'"'*? 

a.  Whether  that  facrament  ihould  be  given  to 
the  laity  in  both  kinds,  or  not  ? 

3.  Whether  vows  of  chaftity  made  by  men  or 
women  ought  to  be  obfcrvcd  by  the  law  of  God,  or 
not? 

4.  Whether  private  maflcs  ought  to  be  retained 
by  the  law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

5.  Whether  priefts  may  marry  by  the  law  of 
God,  or  not  ? 

6.  Whether  auricular  confeffion  to  a  prieft  be 
neceflary  by  the  law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

Thefe  were  the  queftions  that  were  the  great 
fubjefts  of  thofe  violent  difputes  between  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  reformation,  that  difturbed  jfhc 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
thefe  difputes,  by  giving  vidlory  to  the  one  party, 
and  impofing  filcnce  on  the  other,  that  a  parlia- 
mentary decifion  of  them  was  now  required.  The 
.  pdpifii  jparty  poffcffed  dccifive  advantages  in  the 
difcuilion  of  thefe  queftions  in  this  parliament. 
The  king  ardently  defircd  them  to  be  determined 
in  favour  of  that  party,  and  his  influence  was  irre^ 

106  Provided  the  corporal  prefence  was  acknowledged^  the  popiih, 
f  arty  was  willing  to  givt.up  this  word. 

fiftiblc. 
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fidible.  The  parliamentary  abbots  had  not  yet  re- 
figncd  their  feds,  and  twenty  of  them  were  aftually 
prefcnt  in  the  houfe  of  peers "^.  The  other  party, 
however,  did  not  tamely  yield  the  viftory  i  but 
having  fcripture,  reafon,  and  the  moft  ancient  fa- 
thers on  their  fide,  they  fupportcd  their  opinions 
with  great  fpirit,  and  protradled  their  proceedings 
to  a  great  length.  Archbifliop  Cranmer,  it  is  faid, 
maintained  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  no  Icfs  than 
three  days,  with  fuch  dignity,  eloquence,  and 
learning,  as  compelled  the  admiration  of  his  great- 
eft  enemies  ■®^  Numbers  at  length  prevailed.  All 
the  fix  queftions  were  determined  in  conformity  to 
the  doftrines  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  lord 
chancellor  reported  to  the  houfe  May  30th,  "  that 
**  it  was  his  majefty's  pleafure,  that  feme  penal 
'*  ftatute  fliould  be  enafted,  to  compel  all  his  fub- 
*'  jefts,  who  were  any  way  diflenters  or  contra- 
"  didors  of  thefe  articles,  to  obey  them."  The 
houfe  appointed  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bifliops  of  Erly  and  St.  Afaph,  with  doftor  Petre, 
a  matter  in  chancery,  to  prepare  one  bill ;  and  the 
archbifliop  of  York,  the  biihops  of  Durham  and 
Winchcfter,  with  doftor  Trigonnell,  alfo  a  mafter 
in  chancery,  to  prepare  another.  Both  bills  were 
communicated  to  the  king  on  Sunday  June  ift,  and 
he  preferred  that  prepared  by  the  archbifliop  of 
York  and  his  committee,  who  were  all  zealous  for 
the  old  learning ;  and  there  is  good  evidence,  that 
a  great  part  of  that  Bill  wis  drawn  by  the  king  him- 

i«7  Dagda]e*8  Summons  to  Pari.  p.  501. 
t«*  Herbert,  p.  219. 
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felf"'^  To  make  it  pafs  more  cafiljr,  the  lord 
Crom^^ell,  by  the  king's  diredlion,  laid  the  above 
fix  queftions  before  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation 
June  ad,  and  obtained  anfwers  to  them  agreeable 
to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  expreflcd  in 
very  ftrong  terms  j  to  ^ronvince  parliament,  that 
thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  the  clergy"®.  Atlaft 
this  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
June  7th,  and  paffcd  June  loth;  on  which  day  the 
king  fent  a  meffage  to  ^rchbifhop .  Cranmer,  de-- 
firing  him  not  to  come  to  the  houfe,  fince  he  could 
not  give  his  aflfcnt.  But  he  returned  for  an  anfwer, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  declare 
his  diflent'".  A  very  bold  anfwcr,  confidering  to 
whom  it  was  made.  This  bill  paflcd  the  houfe  of 
commons  on  June  i6th,  and  received  the  royal 
affent  on  the  28th,  the  laft  day  of  the  fcflion. 
Aa  of  the  By  ^^^^  ^^5  commonly  called  the  bloody  aft,  if 
fixaiiicics.  any  pcrfon  by  word,  writing,  printing,  or  any  other 
way,  denied  or  difputed  the  real  prefencic  of  the  na- 
tural body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour**  Jefus  Chrift, 
conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  blefled  facra- 
ment  of  the  altar,  after  the  confecration,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  winej  or  that  in  the  flelh  under 
the  form  of  bread,  is  not  the  very  blood  of  Chrift ; 
or  that  with  the  blood  under  the  form  of  wine,  is 
not  the  very  flefli  of  Chrift,  he  was  to  be  adjudged 
an  heretic,  and  to  fufFer  death  by  burning;  and 
all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  were  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  king,  as  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon. 
If  any  affirmed  or  taught  that  communion  in  both 

'  T09  Wilkin,  p.  S4S.  «»«>  Ibid.  p.  845.  "«  Fox.  p.  1037. 
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kinds  was  neccflary;  or  that  priefts  might  mar- 
ry; or  that  vows  of  chaftity  were  not  perpetu- 
ally binding ;  or  that  private  mafles  were  not  law- 
ful and  laudable  i  or  that  auricular  confeflTion  to  a 
pried  was  not  neceffary  j  they  were  to  fufFcr  death 
as  felons  "*.  Commiffioners  were  appointed  in  tvc^ 
xy  county  to  difcover  and  apprehend  all  offenders 
againfl:  any  part  of  this  aftj  that  none  who  were 
guilty  might  efcape. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  this  a£t  is  too  obvious  to  Cruelty  of 
need  any  illuftration.  Could  any  thing  be  more  ^^^^  *^* 
barbarous  than  to  confign  to  the  flames  all  who  had 
the  courage  and  honeily  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
could  not  renounce  their  reafon,  and  difbelieve  the 
united  teftimony  of  all  their  fenfes?  To  condemn 
the  clergy  to  celibacy,  was  fufficiently  cruel ;  but 
to  puriiih  a  perfon  with  death  for  faying  To,  was  the 
extreme  of  cruelty.  But  cruel  as  this  ad  was,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  po^ 
pifb  party  on  its  pafling,  except  the  terror  and  de- 
jedtion  of  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  A  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  peers  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  ftill 
extant:  *^  And  alfo  news  here,  I  aflure  you  never 
^*  prince  (hewed  himfelf  fo  wife  a  man,  fo  well 
**  learned,  and  fb  catholic,  as  the  king  hath  done 
**  in  this  parliament.  With  my  pen  I  cannot  cx- 
<^  prefs  his  marvellous  goodnefs,  which  is  come  to 
"  fuch  efFcft,  that  we  fhall  have  an  aft  of  parlia- 
**  njient  fo  fpiritual,  that  I  think  none  fhall  dare  to 
^m^Yi  in  the  blefled  facrament  of  the  altar  doth  re- 
^^  main  cither  bread  or  wine  after  the  confecration; 

n^  Statutes,  31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14, 
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Cent  X vi  u  ^or  that  a  pricft  may  have  a  wife;  nor  that  it  is 
*^  ncccflarjr  to  receive  our  Maker  in  both  kinds; 
^^  nor  that  private  maiTes  (hould  not  be  faid  as  they 
*^  have  been  5  nor  that  it  is  not  neccffary  to  have 
*'  auricular   confcflion.      Finally,  all  in  England 
**  have  caufe  to  thank  God,  and  moft  heartily  to  re- 
^^  joice  of  the  king's  moft  godly  proceedings"^.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  reformers  fled  to 
the  continent  to  fave  their  lives.     Shaxton  bilhop 
of  Salifbury,  and  Latimer  bilhop  of  Worcefter>  re- 
figned  their  fees  and  retired  to  a  private  ftation"*. 
Archbilhop  Cranmer  was  greatly  dejefted,  and  fent 
away  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany.     The 
king,  however,  had  ftill  fo  great  a  regard  for  him, 
that  he  fent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  lord  Crom- 
well to  dine  with  him,  and  to  aflure  him  of  his  un-* 
changeable  efteem  and  favour"*. 
Too  cruel        The  king  and  the  friends  of  Rome  overafted 
cuted.*^*'    their  part  on  this  occafion,  by  making  this  aft  fo 
fanguinary  that  it  could  not  be  executed  without 
rendering  the  kingdom  a  fcene  of  unexampled  hor- 
ror and  bloodfhed.     This  fpon .  appeared.     The 
commiflioners  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution  in 
London,  in  fourteen  days  committed  and  indi£ted 
no  fewer  than  five  hundred  perfons;  among  whom 
were  Shaxton  and  Latimer,  and  all  the  reforming 
preachers.      The  lord  chancellor  Audlcy  waited 
upon  the  king,  and  reprefented  the  fatal  effefts  of 
thefe  violent  proceedings  in  fuch  ftrong  colours, 
that  Henry  relented,  and  commanded  the  prifofllTs 

■n  Sti-ype^ftCranmer,  Append.  No.  XX vi. 
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to  be  liberated"*.  This  gave  a  check  to  the  too 
forward  zeal  of  the  commiflioners  in  London,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  while  the  lord 
Cromwell  retained  his  office  of  the  execution  of  this 
terrible  aft,  it  was  in  a  manner  fufpended.  Me- 
landthon,  one  of  the  mod  learned  and  moderate  of 
the  German  reformers,  who  was  much  refpcfled 
by  the  king,  wrote  him  a  long  and  pathetic  letter, 
cxpoftulating  with  him  on  the  feverity  of  this  law, 
Cxpofing  the  artifices  of  Giardiner  its  chief  pro- 
moter, and  conjuring  him  to  purfue  milder  mea- 
fures,  as  more  confiftent  with  the  fpirit  chrifti- 
anity.  "  O  impudent  and  wicked  Wincheftcr! 
**  (faid  he,)  who,  under  thefe  colourable  fetches, 
*^  thinketh  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  Chrift,  and  the 
^'  judgments  of  all  the  godly  in  the  world,  Thefe 
*^  things  have  I  written  that  you  may  underftand 
*'  the  crafty  flights,  and  fo  judge  of  the  purpblc 
*«  and  policy  of  thefe  bilhops"V'  This  letter,  it 
is  probable,  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  king's 
mind.  However  that  may  be,  the  ftorm  did  not 
fall  fo  fuddenly  on  the  reformers  as  tl^ey  dreadedj^ 
and  their  enemies  defired,  though  it  afterwards  fell 
very  heavy. 

As  the  greater  monafteries  were  furrcndered  in  New 
this  and  the  following  year,  and  a  great  mafs  of  ^l^^^ 
wealth  in  lands,  money,  and  goods,  had  already 
come  into  the  king's  hands,  it  was  now  thought  to 
be  time  to  perform  fome  of  the  pompous  promifes 
that  had  been  n^adc  p  procure  the  diflblutibn  of 
the  religious  houfcs.     The  lord  Cromwell  brought 

"«  Hall,  f.  *34,  r>7  Fox,  p,  ^079^ 
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a  bill  into  the  houfc  of  peers  May  23d,  to  empower 
the  king  to  erc6t  new  bifhoprics,  deanries,  and  col- 
leges, by  letters  patent,  and  endow  them  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  fuppreffed  monafteries.     This  bill 
was  fo  univerfally  acceptable  that  it  pafled  that  houfe 
the  f^me  day;  and  was  fentto  the  commons,  by  whom 
it  was  pafled  with  the  fame  alacrity.     A  draught  of 
the  preamble  of  this  bill,  written  in  the  king'y  own  ' 
hand,  is  ftill  extant;  to  which  is  annexed,  in  the 
fame  hand,  a  fchcme  of  eighteen  new  biflioprics,  as 
many  deanries,   and  feveral   colleges,   the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  fcated,  and  the  monafteries 
out  of  which  they  were  to  be  endowed"'.     This 
is  a  proof  that  Henry  intended  great  things.     But 
before   he  proceeded    to  execute   them,   he  had 
granted  away  fo  many  of  the  lands,  and  fquandercd 
away  fo  much  of  the  money,  that  he  could  not  per- 
form what  he  had  projedcd.     In  virtue  of  the  above 
aft,  he  crefted  only  fix  new  biflioprics,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz.  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Peter- 
borough, Briftol,  Chefl:er,  and  Gloucefter.     Thefc 
fees  were  all  founded  in  the  courfe  of  the  years 
1540,  1 541,  and  154?'**.    This  was  one  of  the 
greatefl  advantages  the  nation   derived  from  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  religious  houfes.     Before  this, 
feveral  of  the  dioccfcs  were  (ancj  perhaps  ftill  arej 
too  extenfive^ 
Pariia-  The   parliament,    after  two  prorogations,  met 

iagain  April  12th,  A.  D.  1540.     The  king  had  been 
Ipng  engaged  in  the  irrational  and  hopelefs  projeft 

«"«  Burnet,  p.  %6%,    Strype*s  Mem.  Append.  No*  cvli. 
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of  compelling  all  his  fubje6ks  to  entertain  exaftly 
the  fame  religious  opinions^  and  to  change  thefe 
opinions  as  often  as  he  changed  his  own^    With 
tins  view  the  cruel  aA  of  the  fix  articles  had  been 
lately  made,  to  burn  or  hang  all  who  diffented  from 
the  eftablilhed  fyftem.     The  title  of  that  aft  was : 
For  abolilhing  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the 
chriftian  religion.     But  with  all  its  terrors  it  did 
not  accomplifh  that  end.     Religious  controverfies 
and  diverfity  of  opinions  ftill  continued.    The  lord 
Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicegerent  in  fpirituals, 
made  a  long  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  in  which  he 
acquainted  them,  that  the  king  was  grieved  at  the 
difcord  and  diflenfion  that  prevailed  among  his  fub- 
jeds  in  religion ;  and  that  he  earnefUy  defired  to 
bring  them  all  to  a  perfcdt  agreement  in  their  re- 
ligious principles,  and  a  perfeft  uniformity  in  their 
religious  worfhip.    That  in  order  to  this,  he  had 
appointed  one  committee  of  bilhops  and  learned 
men  to  prepare  a  fyftem  of  the  chriftian  doftrines, 
which  all  his  fubjefts  fhould  be  compelled  to  be- 
lieve i  and  another  committee  to  fettle  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  all  fhould  be  compel- 
led to  obferve  in  worfhip.     He  told  them  further, 
that  his  majcfty,  who  was  a  true  chriftian  and  a  moft 
learned  divine,  would  affift  both  thefe  committees. 
The  parliament  unanimoufly  approved  of  the  de* 
fign,  and  appointed  the  committees  to  meet  every 
Monday,  Wedncfday,  and  Friday,  in  the  forenoon, 
and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  that  bufincfs.     The  committees  laboured  with 
great  diligence  in  this  arduous,  or  rather  imprac- 
ticable 
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dcable  work^  as  appears  from  many  of  their 
papers  that  are  ftill  extant  "^  But  as  they  were 
compofed  of  an  almoft  equal  number  of  members 
of  the  old  and  new  learning,  they  proceeded  very 
flowly,  and  could  not  finifti  their  work  in  time  to 
be  prefented  to  parliament  before  its  diflblution. 
This  was  forefeen^  and  the  parliament  near  the  end 
of  the  ieilion  made  a  very  extraordinary  law  to 
oblige  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  kingdom  to  believe  a 
fyftem  of  doftrines  that  was  not  yet  compofed,  and 
to  obferve  a  fyftem  of  ceremonies  that  was  not  yet 
prepared.  By  this  law  it  was  enaded,  "  That  what- 
^*  foever  was  determined  by  the  archbifhops  and 
^^  biihopsj  and  other  divines  now  commiflionated  for 
•*  that  cffefl ;  or  by  any  other  appointed  by  the  king, 
*^  and  publifhcd  by  the  king's  authority,  concerning 
^^  the  chrift ian  faith,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
«^  fbould  be  believed  and  obeyed  by  all  the  king's 
^^  fubjefts,  as  well  as  if  the  particulars  fo  fet  forth 
*«  had  been  enumerated  in  this  aft'"/'  This 
feems  to  be  the  utmoft  bounds  to  which  fubmifllonj 
not  to  fay  feverity,  could  be  carried. 
Ferfecu-  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  knight  of  the  garter, 
*'*''*'  lord  privy  feal,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  vice- 

gerent, was  created  earl  of  Eflcx  April  14th ;  and 
to  all  thefe  honours  and  great  offices  he  had  been 
raifed  from  a  very  humble  ftation  by  the  king's 
favour.  But  his  fall  was  as  fudden  as  his  rife  was 
great.  When  he  was  fitting  in  council  June  loth, 
not  confcious  of  any  guilt,  or  apprehenfive  of  any 

1*0  Strypc*8  Mem.  Append.  No,  Ixxxviii.     Burnct>  book  iii. 
Records.  No.  xxi. 
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danger^  he  was  feizcd  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  attainted  by  an  a<9:  of  parliament  for  herefy 
and  high  trcafon,  without  being  heard,  and  behead- 
ed on  Tower-hill  July  aSth,  The  friends  of  the 
reformation  foon  found  that  they  had  fuftained  a 
mighty  lofs  by  the  fall  of  this  great  man  -,  for  he 
was  hardly  laid  in  his  grave,  when  three  of  the  moft 
learned  and  zealous  preachers  of  the  new  learning, 
doftor  Robert  Barnes,  Thomas  Garret,  and  Wil- 
liam Hierome,  were  burnt  July  30th  in  Smithfield 
for  herefy,  on  the  adl:  of  the  fix  articles  "*.  Three 
papifts,  Powcl,  Fatherftonc,  and  Abell,  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  treafon  for  denying  the  king's 
fupremacy,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
the  fame  time  and  place  5  which  made  a  foreigner, 
who  was  a  fpeftator  of  this  horrid  fcene,  cry  out, 
"  Good  God  !  how  unhappy  are  the  people  of  this 
«*  country,  who  are  hanged  for  being  papifts,  or 
V  burnt  for  being  enemies  to  popery  "^" 

Dodor  Edmund  Bonar  had  been  a  moft  active 
agent  for  the  king  in  his  conteft  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupremacy, 
which  recommended  him  to  Cromwell  and  Cran- 
mer;  and  by  their  influence  he  was  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Hereford,  and  foon  after  tranflated  to 
that  of  London.  But  they  were  deceived  by  ap- 
•pearances,  and  knew  not  his  real  charaften  He 
was  a  bold,  ambitious,  unprincipled,  and  cruel  man. 
■Perceiving  that  the  popifh  party  prevailed  at  court, 
and  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commiflioners 
.for  executing  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles  in  London^ 

^**  Fox,  p.  i©95,  "J  Ibid,  p.  1096 • 
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Cent,  XVI.  }^g  aftcd  With  great  violence  and  cruelty  in  that  ca- 
'  pacity.  Of  his  cruelty  at  this  time,  we  Ihall  only 
give  one  example,  as  too  many  of  the  fame  kind 
will  afterwards  occur.  One  Richard  ;Mckins,  a 
young  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  not  above  fifteen  years 
of  age,  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  the  facrament 
was  only  a  ceremony,  or  a  fignification.  For  this 
he  was  imprifoned  and  brought  to  trial.  Bonar^^  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  exhorted  them  to  have 
no  mercy  on  heretics  of  any  age  or  condition.  Two 
witneffes  were  produced  \  the  one  declared  that  he 
heard  the  prifoncr  fay,  that  the  facrament  was  only 
VL  ceremony :  and  the  other,  that  he  heard  him  fay, 
that  it  was  only  a  fignification.  The  jury  gave  in 
their  verdict,  that  they  found  nothing.  On  this 
Bonar  ftormed,  and  fent  them  back  to  reconfider 
the  matter.  They  gave  the  fame  verdid  a  fccond 
time,  which  threw  the  bifliop  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  made  him  pour  out  a  torrent  of  threats  and 
curfes.  The  jury  being  afked,  on  what  they  founded 
their  verdiftj  anfwered.  On  the  inconfiftency  of 
the  evidence.  Being  told  by  the  recorder,  that  as 
the  court  fuftained  the  evidence  of  thefe  witneflcs^ 
that  was  a  fufBcient  reafon  for  them  to  fuftain  it  i 
they  found  the  bill,  and  the  petty  jury  found  the 
prifoner  guilty  of  fpcaking  againft  the  corporal 
prcfence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament.  This  unhappy 
youth  was  quite  illiterate,  and  profeflcd  his  willing- 
hefs  to  believe  any  thing  they  pleafed  to  diftate,  to 
fave  his  life  j  but  in  vain.  He  was  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  reduced  to  alhcs  '**.     A  ftrain  of 

»»4  Hall,  f.  a44..    Fo3^,  p,  loj^. 
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cruelty  that  is  almoft  incredible,  but  is  too  well  ^^^^> 
iittefted  to  be  doubted.  Several  others  were  burnt 
in  different  parts  of  England :  and  multitudes  were 
impriibned,  and  involved  in  great  diftrefs,  by  the 
commiffioners  for  executing  the  aft  of  the  fix 
articles. 

From  this  period  Henry  became  very  unfteady  ThekiB|r 
and  fluduating  in  his  fentiments  and  conduft  with  *"***^^* 
reipeft  to  religion,  fometimes  forwarding,  but  more 
frequently  reftraining  reformation,  and  even  re* 
ftoring  fome  of  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  that 
bad  been  abolifhed.  He  renewed,  however,  this 
year,  1541,  May  6,  his  injunftions  to  the  clergy^ 
to  provide  EngUfh  Bibles  of  the  largeft  volume, 
and  depofit  them  in  their  churches,  for  the  u(e  of 
their  people ;  his  former  injunftions  on  that  fub- 
jed  having  been  generally  difobeyed  by  thofe  who 
were  enemies  to  reformation  "'.  He  alfo  repub- 
lifhed  Oftober  4th,  his  injundtions  for  removing 
out  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  all  (hrines 
and  images  to  which  pilgrimages  had  been  made, 
and  offerings  had  been  prefented,  with  all  tables  re- 
.cording  pretended  miracles,  as  his  former  injunc- 
tions for  that  purpofc  had  been  very  imperfcdtly 
executed  "*.  But  about  the  fame  time  he  publifhcd 
a  proclamation,  commanding  the  feftivals  of  feve- 
ral  faints  which  had  been  aboliflied,  to  be  rcftored 
And  obfervcd  "'. 

He  had  been  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  im-  Engii(k 
portunities  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  to  appoint  '^*^*** 
an  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  and 

"J  Wilkin,  p.  856.         "«  Ibid.  p.  857.        "7  Ibid.  p.  859. 
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a  copy  of  it  to  be  depofitcd  in  every  church  ;  and 
had  even  permitted  private  perfons  to  have  copies 
of  it  in  their  houfes  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves  and 
their  families.  This  was  exceedingly  difagreeablc 
to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  were  enemies 
to  all  reformation.  They  made  loud  complaints, 
that  the  laity  abufed  this  privilege,  by  reading  aloud 
to  great  crowds  in  the  time  of  mafs,  by  comment- 
ing upon,  and  difputing  about  the  fcriptures,  which* 
gave  rife  to  all  the  new  opinions  (which  they  called 
herefies)  that  prevailed.  They  complained  alfo, 
that  the  tranflation  was  faulty  in  many  places,  and 
calculated  to  countenance  herefy.  Thcfe  com- 
plaints at  length  had  their  efFeft.  Henry  was  pro- 
voked that  any  of  his  fubjcdls  dared  to  entertain 
opinions  different  from  thofe  he  had  diftatcd  to 
them ;  and  afcribing  this  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures 
in  their  own  language,  he  determined  to  fct  limits 
to  that  liberty,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  A  con- 
vocation met  at  St.  Paul's  in  January,  A.  D.  1542, 
and  archbilhop  Cranmer  declared  to  both  houfes, 
that  it  was  the  king's  intention  that  the  prelates  and 
clergy  Ihould  confult  together  about  the  unftttled 
ftate  of  religion,  and  deliberate  about  the  moft  pro- 
per remedies,  and  corrcd:  what  they  thought  ftood 
in  need  of  corre6lion,  particularly  the  Englilh 
tranflation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  The 
primate  diredled  the  lower  houfe  to  deliberate  on 
thefe  things,  and  report  the  refultof  their  delibera- 
tions. In  the  third  fclTion,  February  3d,  this  quef- 
tion  was  put,  Whether  the  great  Englifli  Bible 
ihould  continue  to  be  ufcd  in  the  church  or  not  ? 

The 
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The  majority  were  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be 
continued  till  it  was  revifed  and  correfted.  In  a 
fubfequent  feflion,  one  committee  of  bifhops  and 
doctors  was  appointed  to  revife  and  correft  the 
Englifli  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
another  that  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The  majority 
of  both  thefe  committees  were  againft  any  Englifli 
tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  determined  not  to 
be  in  hafl:e  to  execute  their  commiflion.  To  puzzle 
the  matter,  Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  popifli  party,  and  one  of  the 
committee  for  reviling  the  New  Teftament,  pro- 
duced a  lift  of  one  hundred  Larin  and  Greek  words 
which  he  pretended  had  a  peculiar  majefty  and  fig- 
nificancy  in  them,  which  could  not  be  prefcrved  in 
Englifli,  and  therefore  propofed  that  they  fliould  be 
retainfed  in  the  tranflation.  This  abfurd  propofal 
was  evidently  defigned  to  render  the  tranflation 
almoft  ufclefs.  The  archbifliop,  perceiving  the 
rcfradlory  temper  of  the  clergy,  obtained  a  man- 
date  from  the  king  to  the  convocation,  command- 
ing them  to  refer  the  revifal  of  the  Englifli  Bible 
to  the  two  univerfitics,  which  they  rcluftandy 
obeyed'**. 

The  popifli  party,  under  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  ftill 
prevailing  at  court,  the  reformation  rather  declined 
than  advanced.  An  aft  very  unfavourable  to  it 
was  made  in  the  next  feflTion  of  parliament,  that 
began  January  sad,  A.  D- 1543.  By  that  aft  the 
liberty  of  reading  the  Englifli  Bibles  in  the  churches 

*44  Wilkin,  p.  %6i. 
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p^^^:  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  removed.  None 
under  the  rank  of  gentlemen  were  to  have  Engiifli 
Bibles  in  their  poffeffion,  or  to  read  them  in  pri- 
vate 1  and  the  fubjeds  were  commanded  to  regulate 
their  faith  and  praftice  by  the  injunftions  publiflied, 
and  to  be  publifhed,  by  the  king.  The  penalties 
by  which  that  a<5t  was  enforced,  breathed  that  bar- 
barous fpirit  with  which  the  fupporters  of  popery 
were  then  animated.  For  the  firft  offence,  they 
were  to  recant;  for  the  fecond,  to  bear  a  faggot j 
and  for  the  third,  they  were  to  be  burnt  **•. 
^The  Henry  having  thus  deprived  his  fubjefts  of  the 

Boo£*  ^fe  ^^  ^^  fcriptures  in  their  own  language,  made 
hafte  to  furnilh  them  with  thatpcrfeft  fyftem  of  the 
chriftian  dodtrines  that  he  had  promifed.  The 
committee  of  bilhops  and  doftors  appointed  to 
prepare  that  fyftem  had  applied  to  it  with  great  di- 
ligence for  a  confiderable  time,  and  it  was  publifhed 
May  29th,  A.  D.  1543,  with  this  title:  "  A  necef- 
"  fary  Doftrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Chriftian 
"  Man,  fet  forth  by  the  King's  Majefty."  It  had 
a  preface  written  by  the  king,  or  at  leaft  in  his 
name,  commending  it  highly,  and  exhorting  and 
commanding  all  his  fubjefts  to  ftudy  it  diligently, 
and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  their,  faith  and  manners, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion. 
The  following  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  this 
once  famous  book,  defigncd  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  Bible,  gives  a  very  diftindt  account  of  its 
method  and  contents:  '^  For  knowledge  of  the 
*^  order  of  the  matter  in  this  book  contained. 

1^9  Statutes,  34  Henry  VIIL  cap.  i. 
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*'  Forafinuch  as  wc  know  not  perfcftly  God,  but  ceat.  xvu 

^^  by  faith9  the  declaration  of  faich  occupied!  in 

**  this  treatifc  the  firft  place.     Whereunto  is  next 

**  adjoining,  the  declaration  of  the  articles  of  our 

^*  creed,  concerning  what  wc  fhould  believe.    And 

*^  incontinen^y  after  them  followeth  the  explica- 

*^  tion  of  the  fcven  facraments.     Then  followeth 

*^  conveniently  the  declaration  of  the  ten  com-* 

"  mandments,  being  by  God  ordained  the  highway 

^^  wherein  each  man  fhould  walk  in  this  life ;  to 

*^  finilh  fruidy  his  journey  here,  and  afterwards,  to 

*^  reli:  eternally  in  joy  with  him;  which  becaufe  wc 

^  cannot  do  of  ourfelves,  but  have  need  always  of 

**  the  grace  of  God,  as  without  whom  we  can 

*^  neither  continue  in  this  life,    nor,^ithout  his 

*'  fpecial  grace  do  any  thing  to  his  gteafure,  where-  * 

*^  by  to  attain  the  life  to  come,  we  havCj  after  the 

"  declaration  of  the  ten  commandments,  expound- 

**  cd  the   feven  petitions  of  our  Pater  Nofter, 

**  wherein  be  contained  requcfts  and  fuits  for  all 

**  things  neceflary  to  a  chriftian  man  in  this  prc- 

**  fent  life  j  with  declaration  of  the  Ave  Maria,  as 

**  a  prayer  containing  a  joyful  rchcarfal  and  mag- 

*^  nifying  God  in  the  work  of  the  incarnation  of 

**  Chrift,  which  is  the  ground  of  our  falvation, 

•*  wherein  the  blcffed  Virgin  our  Lady,  for  the 

<«  abundance  of  grace  wherewith  God  endowed  her, 

*«  is  alfo  with  this  remembrance   honoured  and 

<*  worfhipped.     And  forafmuch  as  the  heads  and 

*«  fcnfes  of  our  people  have  been  imbufied,  and  in 

<*  thefe  days  travailed  with  the  underftanding  of 

**  free  will,  juftificatioii,  good  works,  and  praying 

Vol.  XIL  H  *•  for 
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for  Ibids  dqpaitcd ;  isr  hxrc,  bjr  dnc  advkc  of 
our  dcrgjr,  for  the  pcirgstioD  of  uiimkoir  doc- 
^  trincs,  dedarcd  and  fct  fertli  opadjr,  and  widi- 
»  out  amlMg«nr|r  of  Ijpcrdt,  dac  racie  and  ctrtaiil 
<■  micSimdficai;  fbaswcTcriljrtnA^  diattDkoow 
<*  God,  sjod  l&ow  to  fire  aftrr  bis  pltafeBnCy  to  tiic 
»  gttrjjntiiy  ercrljftiog  fife  ia  tic  eod,  tins  boc& 
^  coDCaiisctli   a   pcrfirci    assd    fiifficicsEt   doftiiup, 
^  gffOGEfidcd  asfid  cftzb£f!!ci  ia  hsAf  RiipttBc  ***.** 
Sod&  wnrr  tbc  oocrtriiECs  of  this  rof  al  pdbficadoo^ 
the  cftibE0i)cd  ftzodzird  of  Qmc!i  scad  octbodoxf,  by 
liftadb  aD  tisc  people  of  Fngbcid  wrrc.  to  regobte 
flBCsr  sskh  asid  pra&cc,  tiR  t&c  oog;  thought  pro- 
per to  diaagc  liis  opioioo  ;  aEfid  tlicn  aH  Itis  ttzbrcds 
wtsc  boossdy  by  an  ad:  of  poHizmcnt^  to  make  a 
ficnifliar  cftanigc  ni  tbcxr  opsckxES.     It  is  diflkiuk  tD 
csMicciTe  b(3wr  tpaoflEj  in  tbc  Idng:^  and  ferriQcj  in 
fbe  psarfiamgnt^  coold  be  canied  fbrtfiicr. 
^^*  ^  Hciarjr  bboarcd  i&is  point  of  nmfagmity  witk 

fVniis«r«.  iflEiiosKicsniCK!!  atdosTy  aod  teeafs  to  bare  determined 
ds«  iKMse  cf  bb  fcst^eds  IhooM  tffi^ 
in  pci£^  cr  in  pnratr^  in  matters  of  rc%ios>  bot 
»  ht  &c&cd  them.  Koc  contented  with  dic- 
tating a  fy&cm  of  da<5rine$  whrch  drey  wrrc  to 
bcficTC,  zad^  the  ceremonies  they  were  to  prac- 
&tia  theciiarc!!,  Ise  pc^Iiihed  a  msnnal  of  prayers, 
whkfc  bt  ftridjf  cocmnanded  aB  his  fobjed  to  ufe 
VI  dior  prmte  derottt^is,  profnbitii^  the  ufe  of  anf 
cicher  prayers  in  tfioerr  ciofets.  This  was  caBed  the 
Kmg'sPnmerBook;  and  m  bis^^re&ce  to  it,  he 
aofDsmta  fm  Itmng  fnbjeds,  ^  That  fi>raiznuGh  as 

»J«  Str^s  Menu  p*  57^ 
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*«  V9t  have  bcftowcd  right  great  labout  and  dili-  p^j^^ 

*'  gence,  about  fettling  a  perfeft  ftay  in  the  other 

*^  parts  of  our  religion,  wc  have  thought  good  to 

**  befto^  our  earneft  labour  in  this  part  alfo,  being  * 

*^  a  thing  as  fruitful  as  the  beft^  that  men  may 

*'  know  both  what  they  prayj  and  alfo  with  what 

*'  words,  left  things  fpccial  good  and  principal^  being 

*^  inwrapped  in  ignorante  of  the  words,  Ihould  not 

*^  perfcdtly  Come  to  the  mind  and  to  the  intelli- 

**  gence  of  men  j  or  elfe  things  being  nothing  to 

/*  the  pgrpofe,  nor  very  mtet  to  be  offered  unto 

*^  God,  (hould  have  the  lefseffeft  with  God,  being 

^^  the  diftributor  of  all  gifts  **"."   In  a  word>  Henry 

was  determined  to  reduce  all  his  fbbjcfts  to  a  moft 

correft  and  perfcdt  uniformity  in  all  things,  even 

the  moft  trivial,  that  related  to  religion*     Some  of 

them,  for  example,  kept  St.  Mark's  day  as  afaft, 

and  others  of  them  kept  it  as  a  feaft.     He  was 

much  offended  at  this,  arid  publiflied  a  royal  in- 

jUnftion  to  all  his  loving  fubjcfts,  to  eat  flefh  on  . 

St.  Matk's  day  *'*.     This  was  not  one  of  his  moft 

dlfagrecable  injunftions. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  earl  of  Effcx,  arch-  Cranmer 
blfhop  Crannljcr  was  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  and  *"  *"^^'^* 
had  a  difficult  part  to  afti  As  he  knew  the  animo- 
fity  of  the  popifli  party  againft  him,  and  their  great 
influence  at  court,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  dan- 
get,  and  endeavoured  to  guard  againft  it,  by  adling 
with  the  greateft  ciaution,  and  by  living  as  privately 
as  his  ftation  would  permit.  But  all  his  caution 
and  privacy  would  not  have  preferved  him,  if  the 

Ji^  Wilkin.  p.«7S.  «J*  Ibid.  p»86o. 
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ir^i^^jj  ^'"6  had  not  entertained  fuch  a  ftrong  convidtioa 
of  his  integrity,  and  fo  grateful  a  fenfe  of  his  fer*^ 
vices,  as  could  not  be  (hakcn  by  all  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies*     Of  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  one  example.     After  feveral  plots,  equally 
artful  and  iniquitous  againft  the  archbifhop,  had 
mifcarried,  the  duTcc  of  Norfolki  the  bilhop  of 
Winchefter,  and  the  other  popifh  members  of  the 
privy  council,  waited  upon  the  king,  and  made  a 
heavy  complaint  againft  the  archbifhop,  "  That  he 
••  and  his  learned  men  had  fo  infefted  the  whole 
**  realm  with  their  unfavoury  doftrine,  that  three 
♦^  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abominable  hcre- 
*«  tics  I  theitfbre  they  deGrcd  that  the  archbifhop 
«<  might  be  committd  to  the  Tower  until  this 
"  might  be  examined.**    When  the  king  fcemed 
unwilling  to  grant  their  defire,  they  reprefented, 
•«  That  the  archbilhop  being  one  of  the  privy 
««  counciK  no  man  dared  to  objeft  matter  againft 
«•  him,  unlcfs  he  were  firft  committed  to  durance; 
•«  which  being  done,  men  would  be  bold  to  tell  the 
•«  truth,  and  fay  their  confciences.     The  king  at 
••  length  confcntcd  that  they  might  bring  the  arch- 
"  bifhop  before  the  council  next  morning,  and 
"  examine  himi   and  if  they   found  caufe,    they 
««  might  commit  him  to  the  Tower."     Henry, 
probably  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  fcnt  a 
mcflcnger  to  the  archbifhop 'about  midnight,  de- 
flring  him  to  come  and  fpeak  with  him  imme-^ 
iliacely*    6n  his  arriving,  the  king  told  him  of  the 
complaint  that  had  been  made,  and  the  confeni 
that  he  had  given,  and  afked  him,  ^<  What  fay  you, 
4  "  niy 
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**  my  lord  5  have  I  done  well  or  ill  ?"    The  pri- 
mate humbly  thanked  the  king  for  giving  him  this 
warning,  and  declared  he  was  content  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his  doftrine,  if 
he  might  have  a  fair  trial,  and  hoped  that  his  ma- 
jcfty  would  take  care  to  have  him  fairly  tried.     **  O 
*^  Lord  God  !    (cried  the  king;)  what  fond  fim- 
"  plicity  have  you  to  permit  yourfelf  to  be  impri- 
**  ibned,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  ad- 
*^  vantage  againft  you  ?    Do  you  not  know,  that 
**  when  they  have  you  once  in  prifon,  three  or  four 
**  falfe  knaves  will  foon  be  procured  to  witneft 
**  againft  you,  and  condemn  you?     No,  not  fo, 
*'  my  lord ;  I  have  a  belter  regard  to  you  than  to 
**  fufFer  your  enemies  to  overthrow  you.     Appear 
**  before  the  council  j  require  them  to  produce  your 
"  accufers  5   and  if  they  rcfufe,   (hew  them  this 
"  ring,  (giving  him  a  ring,)  which  they  well  know 
«^  that  I  ufe  for  no  other  purpofc,  but  to  call  mat- 
*^  tcrs  from  the  council  into  mine  own  hands." 
He  was  fcnt  for  by  the  council  early  next  morning} 
and  when  he  arrived,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the 
council  chamber,  but  obliged  to  ftand  about  an 
hour  in  the  an ti- chamber  among  fervants.     The 
king  being  informed  of  this  by  the  phyfician,  doc- 
tor Bulls,  was  much  offended.    '^  Have  they  fcrved 
'*  my  lord  fo  ?  (faid  he.)     It  is  well  enough ;  I 
^^  fliall  talk  with  them  by  and  by."     When  the 
archbifhop  was  called  in  to  the  council,  he  was  told, 
that  complaints  had  been  exhibited  to  the  king  and 
them,  that  he,  and  others  by  his  pcrmiffion,  had 
infcdcd  the  whole  realm  with  hcr^fy,  and  that  it 
H  3  was 
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u,  xvh  was  the  king's  pleafure  that  he  fhould  be  committed 
to  the  Tower  in  order  to  his  trial.    When  Cranmer 
had  required  to  fee  his  accufers  face  Co  hce  before 
he  was  committed,  and  was  refufed,  he  laid,  "  I 
<«  am  forry,  my  lords,  that  you  have  compelled  me 
*^  to  appeal  from  you  to  the  king,  who  by  thia 
'<  token  (prefenting  the  ring)  hath  taken  this  mat- 
**  tcr  into  his  own  hands.**     This  put  a  Hop  to 
their  career.     They  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king 
to  reftore  hb  ring,  and  refign  the  caufe  into  his 
hands.     He  received  them  with  a  flern  counte* 
nance,  reproved  them  feverely  for  their  contemp* 
tuous  treatment  of  the  archbiihop,  and  then  added, 
<'  I  would  you  (hould  well  underftand,  that  I  ac« 
^*  count  my  lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  man 
^«  towards  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in  this  realm, 
*'  and  one  to  whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden  by 
<^  the  faith  I  owe  unto  God  -,  (laying  his  hand  on 
*«  his  heart;)  and  whoever  loveth  roe,  will  regard 
«*  him  on  that  account,"     This  gave  fuch  a  check 
to  Cranmer's  enemies,  that  they  made  no  more  at* 
tempts  againft  him  during  this  reign '". 
?rtf  trt  m        This  ftriking  proof  of  the  fteadineis  of  the  king's 
*^^^      friendfnip  encouraged  Cranmer  to  attempt  the  re- 
formation of  fome  of  the  many  abfurd  fuperiUtions 
that  ftill  remained.     He  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  prudertce  and  caution,  and  never  attempted 
any  change  till  he  had  nrft  convinced  the  king  of 
its  prop? iery,  and  obtained  his  permiflion  and  com- 
marxL     H^  had  long  wilhed  to  lee  the  prayers  of 
the  church  in  Englilb,  that  the  people  might  pray 

n^  Sti7pc*s  CnuuBcr,  ck.  aS« 
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to  God  in  language  they  underftood,  and  might 
know  for  what  they  prayed.     The  king  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  France  in  perfon,  A.  D.  1544,  and 
prayers  and  proceffions  were  to  be  made  as  ufual 
for  his  fuccefsi ;  and  the  archbifhop  embraced  this 
opportunity  to  convince  him,  that  the  people  would 
join  in  thefe  prayers  with  much  greater  fervency  if 
they  were  in  Englifli,  than  they  could  do  if  they 
were  in  an  unknown  tongue^     By  the  king's  per- 
xniflion,  he  compofcd  a  number  of  prayers  in  Eng- 
lilh,   which  he  delivered  to  his  majefty  for  his 
perufal,  who,  having  approved  of  them,  fent  them 
back  ta  the  primate,  commanding  him  to  caufe 
them  to  be  ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  his  diocefe, 
and  to  fend  copies  of  them  to  all  the  bifhopsof  his 
province  with  a  fimilar  command.     This  royal  in- 
junftion  was  probably  compofed  by  Cranmer,  and 
is  couched  in  very  ftrong  exprcffivc  language.    One 
rcafon  afligncd  for  this  great  innovation,  of  praying 
in  their  native  tongue,  is  thus  exprefled :    "  That 
^\  the  people  might  feel  the  godly  tafte  thereof, 
"  and  godly  and  joyoufly  with  thanks  receive,  em- 
"  brace,  and  frequent  the  fame."     This  injundion 
was  dated  June  nth.     About  two  months  after, 
when  the  navy  was  ready  to  fail,  the  council  fent  a 
fimilar  injunftion  to  the  archbilhop,  commanding 
him  to  order  prayers  and  proceflions  twice  a  week 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  province  for  fuccefs  and  ^ 
vidtory  to  his  majefty's  arms,  and  that  the  prayers 
fhould  be  in  Englifh  *'*.      Thefe  injunftions  gave 
^reat  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  who 

«S4  Strypc's  Cranmer,  ch.  23. 
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began  to  hope,  that  they  would  foon  fee  the  whole 
fervice  of  the  church  in  Englifli. 
^r^^ha  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  prevailed  upon  at  the  fame  time  to 
lifted.  ^bolifli  fome  of  the  fuperftitioiis  ceremonies  which 
dill  remained ;  fuch  as  watching  and  ringing  bells 
all  night  on  the  vigil  of  All-hallows  j  that  the 
images  in  churches,  and  the  crofs,  fhould  not  be 
covered  with  vails  in  the  time  of  Lent,  as  they  had 
been  formerly :  that  none  fhould  kneel  or  creep  to 
the  crofs  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  any  other  time.  The 
royal  injunftion  for  aboliftiing  thefc  ceremonies 
was  procured  by  the  application  of  the  archbifliop, 
with  the  biftjops  of  Worcefter  and  Chichcfter,  ancl 
the  execution  of  it,  as  ufual^  was  committed  to  the 
drchbifhop  *". 

Cranmer  had  for  fome  time  been  engaged  in 
another  work  for  promoting  the  reformation  and 
fettlement  of  the  church.  This  was  the  revifal  of 
the  canon  law,  or  rather  forming  a  new  code  of 
ccclefiaftical  laws,  for  the  government  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  canon  law  had  long  been  efteem- 
cd  almoft  of  divine  authority,  and  far  more  exceU 
lent  and  obligatory  than  any  other  human  laws.  In 
that  law,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  pope  was 
carried  to  a  mod  extravagant  and  impious  height ; 
and  the  laws  of  kings  and  princes,  that  were  con- 
trary to  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  were  of  no  force.  After  the  abrogation, 
therefore,  of  the  papal  power,  and  the  many  other 
changes  that  had  been  made  contrary  to  the  canons, 
(he  authority  of  the  canon  law  could  not  be  acknow^ 

i>5  Strypc>  Cranmer,  p.  13^4. 
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kdged  in  England;  and  it  was  not  proper  that  the  ^^^'  *^* 
church  ihould  remain  long  without  a  fyftcm  of  laws  ^  ^  ^ 
fuited  to  her  circumftances.  Accordingly  the  king 
gave  a  commiflion  to  thirty-two  perfons^  (A.  D. 
1543,)  fixtcen  of  the  fpirituality,  and  fixtecn  of  the 
temporality,  to  examine  all  canons,  conftitutions, 
and  ordinances;  and  to  eftablifli  all  fuch  laws  eccle* 
liaftical  as  fhall  by  the  king  und  them  be  thought 
convenient  to  be  ufed  in  all  fpiritual  courts;  and 
this  commiflion  wa$  confirmed  by  parliament '•*. 
This  work  was  not  finiQied  till  A.  D.  1545,  wheo 
it  was  prefcnted  to  the  king  for  his  confirmation. 
But  he  cither  refufcd  or  neglcdted  to  confirm  itj 
and  this  fyflem  of  laws  was  not  eftablifhed  dU 
the  fuccecding  reign.  Various  rcafons  have  been 
afligned  for  this;  but  they  are  only  conje&ures* 

No  further  progrcfs  was  made  in  the  reformation  Periec«- 
of  the  church  in  the  fhort  remainder  of  this  reign. 
On  the  contrary,  the  perfecutions  on  the  cruel  aft 
of  the  fix  articles  were  rencwedi  and  feveral  perfons 
were  burnt,  A.D.  1546,  for  denying  the  corporal 
prefcnce  of  Chrift  in  the  facramcnt.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  thcfc  fufferers  was  Mrs.  Anne  Afkew, 
a  lady  of  an  opulent  and  ancient  family  in  Lincoln- 
ihire,  and,  which  was  much  more  to  her  honour, 
ofvery  uncommon  ingenuity,  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue.  She  was  unhappily  married  to  a  Mr* 
Kyme,  againft  her  own  inclination,  by  her  father's 
liuthority.  Her  hufband,  who  was  a  zealous  papift, 
treated  her  fo  ill,  that  Ihe  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
houfcj  and  went  to  London.  Having  exprcfTed 
M^  Statutes,  43  Hen.  VIII.  cap,  15* 

her 
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her  difbelicf  Df  the   corporal   prefcnce,    fhe  wa$ 
apprehended,   imprifoned,  and  examined  by  the 
council.     At  her  examination  fhe  anfwcred  many 
queftions  with  fuch  acutenefs,  as  furprifed  her  per- 
fecutors.  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  Mayor  of  London^ 
thus  addrcffed  her :    "  Foolifli  woman^  fayeft  thou 
*'  that  the  priefts  cannot  make  the  body  of  Chrift  ?'* 
— -"  I  have  read/'  faid  (he,  "  that  God  made  man, 
"  but  I  never  read  that  man  made  God." — "  If  a 
*'  moufe/'  afked  his  lordlhip,  "  eat  the  bread  after 
•*  it  was  confecrated,   what  Ihall  become  of  the 
"  moufe  ?    What  fayeft  thou,  foolifli  woman  ?" — 
**  What  fhall  become  of  her  fay  you,  my  lord  ?"— 
"  I  fay,"  replied  he,  "  that  that  moufe  is  damned.'* 
^'  —Alas !''  faid  flie,  ''  Alas,  poor  moufe  !''     His 
lordfliip  did  not  think  fit  to  aflc  her  any  more  quef- 
tions.     She  was  tried  by  the  commiflioners  for 
executing  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles,  found  guilty, 
^nd  condemned  to  the  flames.      After  her  con- 
demnation it  was  difcovered  that  flie  had  converfed 
with  the  duchefs  of  Suffblk,  the  countefs  of  Hert- 
ford, and  fome  other  ladies,  who  were  fufpefted  of 
favouring  the  reformation,  and  againfl:  whom  they 
wiflied  for  evidence.     She  was  therefore  removed 
from  Newgate  to  the  tower,  and  there  interro- 
gated concerning  thefe  ladies,  but  would  difcover 
nothing.     She  was  then  laid  on  the  rack  and  tor- 
tured, in  the  prefence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor,  lord  Wrjothcfley,  with  fb 
much  feverity,  that  it  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of  her 
limbs,  but  extorted  no  difcovery.     She  was  car- 
ried to  Smithfield  and  placed  at  the  ftake  in  a  chair, 

and 
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and  there  reduced  to  alhes.     She  fuffcrcd  with  caiuxvu 

amazing  cheerfulnefs ;  and  one  who  was  prefent  at 

her  execution  fays^  fhe  had  an  angel's  countenance 

and  a  fmiling  face.     John  Lafiels^  a  gentleman  of 

a  good  family  and  fortune,  who  had  a  place  at 

court;  Nicholas  BcUenian  a  pried,  and  John  Adams 

a  tailor,  were  burnt  at  the  fame  place  and -time. 

The  imaginary  crime  for  which  all  thcfe  perfons 

fuSered  this  cruel  death,  was  denying  the  corporal 

prelence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament  of  the  alur ;  a 

doftrine  for  which  Henry  continued  to  be  a  flaming 

zealot  to  his  lad  moments,  which  were  now  ap* 

proaching.      He  died  January  6th,  A.  D.  1547-'*' 

The  reformation  of  the  church  of  England  hath 

no   concern  with   the^perfonal  charafter  of  this 

prince,  or  the  motives  of  Jiis  conduft.     It  muft 

itand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.    It  was  left  by 

Jlenry  in  a  very  imperfcft  ftatc,  but  was  happily 

carried  much  farther  in  the  fhort  reign  of  his 

amiable  and  virtuous  fon  Edward  VI. 


CHAP.   IL        SECT.   m. 

fbe  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  Accef^ 
fion  of  James  IV.  A.  D.  1488,  to  the  Death  of 
.  James  V.  A.  D.  1542. 

nPHE  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scodand  in  the    Centxv 
^    reign  of  James  IV.  contains  very  few  events   ^  ^   ■" 
that  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  very  few 
fuch  events  have  come  to  our  knowledge.    The 

^ai7  Strypc'tMon.  ToKi.  ch.31.    Bonic^  p.|4i^ 
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truth  is,  that  materials  for  a  complete  hiftorjr  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  before  the  reformation,  ci- 
ther do  not  exift,  or  are  fo  fcattcred  and  fecreted 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  collcft  them.     Nor  have 
we  much  reafon  to  regret  this.     The  hiilory  of 
this  church  in  thofe  benighted  times,  when  igno- 
rance, credulity,  and  fuperftition,    with  an  abjeft 
fubmiflion  to  the  imperious  diftatcs  of  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  prevailed,  ?ould  afford  us  but  little  ra- 
tional inftruftion  or  entertainment.     It  will  not  be 
neceffary,  therefore,  to  <livide  this  period  into  two 
iedions,  as  the  whole  may  be  comprehended  with- 
in moderate  limits. 
•fcej^txpri-       William  Shevez  was  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  primate  of  Scotland  at  the  acceifion  of  James 
IV.     He  appears  to  have  aded  a  very  bad  part  in 
the  profecutipn  of  his  predcceffor  Patrick  Graham, 
who  had  the  merit  to  procure  the  ercdtion  of  his 
fee  into  an  archbifliopric,  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  the  pretenfions  of  the  archbifhops  of  York  to 
the  primacy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  had 
been  very  troublefome.      As  the  arts  by  which 
Shevez  obtained  his  promotion  were  not  very  ho- 
nourable, fo  we  hear  of  no  good  that  he  did  after 
he  had  obtained  it.     His  pride  engaged  him  in  a 
violent  conteft  with  Walter  Blackatcr,   the  firft 
archbifliop  of  Glafgow,    by  his  refufing  to  ac- 
knowledge him  in  that  character.     This  conteft, 
after  having  difturbcd  the  peace  of  the  country  fqr 
fome  time,  was  at  length  compromifed.     Glalgow 
was  acknowledged  to   be  an  archbifhopric ;    the 
biflioprics  of  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  ifles,  af- 

fignecj 
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iigncd  for  its  province,  and  the  primacy  fefcrvcd  Ctnuxv. 
to  St.  Andrew's.     Archbifliop  Shcvez  died,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Andrew^s,  A.  D.  1496  '*\ 

The  opbions  of  Wjicklirf  were  early  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  they  took  deep 
root  and  continued  long.  To  eradicate  thek: 
noxious  weeds,  (as  they  were  then  efteemed,) 
archbifhop  Blackater  held  a  provincial  fynod  at 
Glafgow,  A.  D.  I494j  at  which  the  king  and 
council  were  prefent.  Before  this  fynod,  George 
Campbell  of  Cefnock,  Adam  Read  of  Barfldning^ 
John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Shaw  of 
PoUcemac,  Helen  Chambers,  lady  Pokelly,  Ifabel 
Chalmers,  lady  Stairs,  with  about  twenty  others  of 
inferior  rank,  in  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Cunning- 
ham, were  arraigned  for  hercfy.  The  herefies  of 
which  thefe  perfons>  who  were  commonly  called 
the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were  accufcd>  were  the  fame 
with  the  dodrines  of  Wickliff,  and  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofc  of  all  the  protcftant  churches,  intermixed 
ivith  a  few  abfurd  opinions,  which  they  had  rafhly 
adopted,  or  which  were  falfely  imputed  to  them  by 
their  enemies.  Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  fpi- 
rited  defence  for  himfelf  and  the  others  accufed, 
which  e^poifed  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  their 
accufers,  and  rendered  them  equally  odious  and 
ridiculous.  This,  however,  would  not  have  faved 
them,  if  the  king,  who  had  a  friendlhip  for  fome 
of  the  gentlemen,  had  not  interpofed,  and  put  a. 
ftop  to  the  proiecution  *"**.  It  is  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  James  IV.  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  perfe- 

ftt  Spottifwood,  p.  60|  6t.  *39  Knox,  p.  1,  &c. 
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v"-,^^  cution,  and  that  not  fo  much  as  one  perfoh  fufFcred 

for  his  religious  opinions  in  his  reign  *^. 
Aop^^f  St.  Archbilhop  Shevez  was  fuccceded  in  the  fee  of 
Andrew*! J  St.  Andrew's  by  the  kmg's  brother,  James  Stewart^ 
duke  of  Rofs,  marquis  of  Ormond,  earl  of  Ard* 
mannak,  lord  of  Brechcn  and  Nevers,  commen* 
datorof  Dumfcrmlinei  and  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  this  high-born  prelate,  who  was  loaded 
with  fo  many  honours,  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he 
died  young.  A,  D.  1503.  He  was  fucceede'd  in  his 
archbiihopric  by  Alexander  Stewart,  the  king*s  na- 
tural fon,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age.  Though 
this  nomination  was  contrary  to  feveral  canons^ 
the  pope,  for  political  rcafons,  confirmed  it ;  for 
■which  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  full 
of  the  warmed  expreflSons  of  gratitude  j  in  which> 
among  many  other  flattering  things^  he  fays,  *<  Wc 
***  have  often  fent  our  letters  to  you>  moft  blefTcd 
*^  father,  but  never  in  vain.  It  was  one  ftrong 
**  proof  of  your  paternal  afFeftion  to  me>  that  foon 
."  after  your  exaltation  to^the  apoftlefliip,  you  fent 
"  me  a  full  remiffion  of  all  my  fins ;  which  was  the 
"  more  valuable,  becaufe  the  falvatioii  of  the  foul 
**  was  more  precious  than  all  other  things;  But 
*^  to  that  ineftimable  favour  you  have  now  added 
*'  another,  by  committing  the  charge  of  the  famous 
**  archbiihopric  of  St.  Andrew*s  to  my  fon,  though 
"  he  is  but  a  child  ***."  This  was  certainly  intend- 
ed for  a  compliment,  though  it  was  really  a  re- 
proach. This  youthful  prelate,  the  pupil  and  fa- 
vourite of  Erafmus,  fell,  with  his  royal  fethcr,  in 

uo  Calderwood*»  Hift.  MSS.  tol.  i*  p.  /^t* 
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the  fatal  battle  of  Floddcn,  in  the  eighteenth  year  Cent,  xrt 
of  his  age. 

Robert  JBlackater,  the  firft  archbilhop  of  Glaf-  of  Glaf- 
gow,  died  as  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je-  8®^* 
mfalem,  A.  D.  1 509,  and  was  fuccceded  in  that  fee 
by  James  Beaton,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bca- 
tons  of  Balfour  in  Fife.  This  prelate  rofe  rapidly 
in  the  chwchi  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  afiairs  of 
the  ftate,  and  Ihiared  in  the  good  and  bad  fortune 
of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was  connefted  ***. 

Another  prelate  flouriflied  in  this  and  the  pre-  BiihopEI* 
ceding  reign,  who  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  hif-  P^'»S*«^- 
tory,  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his 
fervices  and  benefaftions  to  his  country.      This 
-was  William  Elphingfton  bifhop  of  Aberdeen.    He 
was  of  an  opulent  mercantile  family  in  Glafgow, 
and  one  of  the  firft  eleves  of  the  univerfity  of  that 
city.     From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  after 
he  had  ftudicd  feveral  years,  he  read  ledlurts  on 
the  civil  and  canon  law  to  crowded  audiences  with 
great  applaufc.     On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  was  promoted  in  the  church,  and  employed 
in  feveral  embaffies  both  by  James  III.  and  James 
IV.  J   in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability     • 
and  fuccefs.     His  firft  bifhopric  was  that  of  Rols^ 
from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to  Aberdeen.     In 
this  city  he  founded  an  univerfity,  in  which  he 
built,    fornifhed,   and  endowed  the  firft  college. 
He  alfo  built  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee  **•. 
Thefc  were  great,  expenfive,  and  ufeful  works, 

H*  See  Biogra[>h.  Britan.  art,  James  Beaton. 
143  Spottifwood,  p,  1 05. 
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cwt.  XVI.  from  which  his  country  derived  great  and  perma* 
nent  advantages.  He  lived  admired  and  beloved 
for  his  charity,  hofpitality,  public  fpirit,  and  other 
virtues,  to  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  fo  deeply 
affeAed  with  the  deplorable  difafter  at  Flodden, 
that  he  never  recovered  his  wonted  cheerfulnels^ 
and  died  the  year  after,  A.  D.  1514-  To  embalm 
the  memory  of  great  and  good  men,  the  benefaftors 
and  ornaments  of  their  country,  is  the  mod  plea-* 
fant  and  ufeful  province  of  the  hiftorian. 

The  popes,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating, 
conGdered  all  the  clergy  in  the  Chriftian  world  as 
their  immediate  fubjedts,  and  claimed  and  exer- 
cifed  the  right  of  taxing  them  at  their  pleafure.  At 
this  the  clergy  fometimes  murmured  and  remon- 
ftrated,  but  were  compelled  to  fubmit  and  pay 
thcfe  papal  taxes.  The  pope  fent  a  legate,  named 
Bajomanus,  into  Scotland,  A.  D.  15 12,  who  held  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  fecular,  in 
die  Dominican  convent  at  Edinburgh,  and  de* 
manded  an  annual  tax  of  two  (hillings  in  the  pound 
on  every  benefice  of  forty  pounds  a  year  and  up- 
wards. To  this  demand  the  fynod  confented,  but 
with  much  reludtance ;  and  it  continued  to  be  le- 
vied till  the  reformation  by  the.  name  of  Bajo*- 
manus's  tax  '**. 

By  the  great  flaughter  of  the  nobility  at  Flodden, 
many  of  the  principal  offices,  both  in  church  and 
ftate,  became  vacant,  and  the  furviving  clergy  and 
nobles,  inftead  of  uniting  together  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  engaged  in  the  moft  violent  com* 
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petitions  for.  thcfe  vacant  offices.  For  the  arch-  Cdot.xvi. 
biftiopric  of  St.  Andrew's  three  powerful  compe- 
titors appeared  ;  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  carl 
of  Angus,  and  afterwards  biftiop  of  Dunkeld,  was 
nominated  by  the  queen  regent,  and  fupported  by 
the  Douglafles,  who  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  the 
caftle  of  St.  Andrew's  **'.  John  Hepburn,  prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  was  elefted  by  the  convent,  and 
fupported  by  the  Hepburns,  a  numerous  acd  pow- 
erful clan.  By  his  office  of  prior  he  was  admini-^ 
ftrator  of  the  fee,  and  collefted  the  rents  of  it  dur- 
ing the  vacancy ;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  he  expelled  the  fervants  of  his  rival,  the 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  and  got  poffeffion  of  the  caftle 
of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrifon. 
The  third  competitor  was  Andrew  Foreman,  bi- 
fliop  of  Moray  in  Scotland,  archbifliop  of  Bourgcs 
in  France,  and  commendator  of  feveral  rich  abbics* 
Foreman  was  in  fuch  high  favour  with  King  James 
IV*  that  he  obtained  letters  from  him  under  the 
privy  feal,  permitting  him  to  folicit  the  pope  for 
any  benefice  that  became  vacant  in  Scotland,  any 
law'  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  '**.  Of  this 
permiffion  he  now  availed  hirhfclf,  and  folicited  fo 
cffeftually  at  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  pope 
Leo  X.  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  archbifhopric^ 
and  to  all  the  abbies  the  late  arch  bifhop  had  pof- 
fefledi  and  alfo  appointed  him  his  legatus  a  latere 
in  Scotland.  He  was  then  on  an  cmbaffy  at  the 
court  of  France ;»  but  as  foon  as  he  had  received 

««  Lcdy,  p.  374.. 
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f^,^^*  ^^^  ^"^'^  ^^^^  Rome  he  returned  to  Scotland  to 
profecute  his  claims.     It  appears  from  an  authen- 
tic letter  of  the  queen  regent  to  the  pope,  that  fhc 
had  firfl:  nominated  that  excellent  prelate  Williani 
Elphingfton,  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  to  the  archbi- 
Ihopric.  and  that  he  had  confented  to  accept  of  it  j 
but  his  death  prevented  his  promotion  '*\     In  ano- 
ther letter  the  arrangement  that  was  firft  intended 
by  the  court  is  thus  delineated  :  "  That  William 
«'  biftiop  of  Aberdeen  fhould  be  tranflated  to  St. 
*'  Andrew's  i   that   George  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
"  houfe  fhould  be  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  j  Patrick 
"  abbot  of  Cambufkenncth  fhould  be  abbot  of 
•'  Holyrood-houfe  ;  that  the  abbey  of  Cambufken- 
*'  ncth  fliould  be  given  in  commendam  to  Andrew 
"  bilhop  of  Caithnefs ;  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  to 
*'  Gavin  Douglas  j  Dumfermlin  to  James  Hep-, 
*'  burn:  I nchefFeray  to  Alexander  Stewart ;  Glcn- 
<'  luce  to  the  bifhop  of  Lifmorej  and  Coldingham 
"  to  David  Hume  ***."     But  this  arrangement  was 
difconcerted  by  the  diath  of  the  bifhop  of  Aber^ 
deen,  and  the  fubfequent  contefl  for  the  primacy. 
Letters  to        Thc  quecn  regent  and  rwbility  were  greatly  intc- 
thepope.     j.^^^j  j^  jj^g  difpofal  of  thcfc  benefices.      This 
appears  from  fevcral  letters  written  by  them  to  thc 
pope  and  cardinals  with  uncommon  warmth*    Iq 
thefe  letters  they  put  thc  pope  in  mind,  "  that  fe- 
"  veral  of  his  predeccfTors  had  granted  this  privi- 
"  lege  to  the  kingi  of  Scotland  by  their  bulls  i 
"  that  they  and  their  fuccefTors  would  never  grant 
"  any  vacant  prelacies  in  Scotland,  till  they  had 

>47  Epidoiae  Rpgum  Scotorunii  voKl.  p*  1X4.        ^^  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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**  waited  eight  months  for  the  royal  nomination,  ceot.xvf« 

"  which  they  would  confirm."     They  declare  in 

the  ftrongeft  terms,  "  that  they  would  not  fuffcr 

**  their  infant  king  to  be  deprived  of  that  privilege. 

'^  They  fpeak  of  bifhop  Foreman  with  great  afpe- 

^^  rity,  as  an  upftart,  and  enemy  to  his  king  and 

"  country,  for  which  the  parliament  had  juftly  dc- 

*^  prived  him  of  all  his  offices,  banifhed  him  the 

"  kingdom,  and  would  never  fuftcr  him  to  re- 

"  turn  **'."     But  the  pope  paid  no  regard  to  all 

this  warmth  and  threatening. 

If  the  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  Gavin  Accom. 
Douglas  was  ever  a  competitor  for  the  primacy,  as 
our  hiftorians  affirm,  he  foon  quitted  the  field  to  the 
other  two  competitors.  When  bifhop  Foreman 
arrived  in  Scotland,  both  the  court  and  the  country 
were  fo  much  incenfed  againfl  him,  that  he  could 
hardly  find  any  of  the  nobles  willing  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe  and  publifh  his  bulls.  He  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Foremans  of  Hutton  in  the  Mcrfe,  who  had 
long  been  partifans  of  the  Humes.  He  applied 
therefore  to  the  lord,  then  one  of  the  mofl  power- 
ful noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  publifh  his  bulls  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  This 
produced  a  great  change  in  his  favour ;  and  many, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  a  high  vene- 
ration for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  favoured  his 
caufe.  Things  were  in  this  flate,  when  John  duke 
of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  in  June,  A.  D.  1515- 
He  found  the  nation  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
lb  warmly  engaged,  that  he  dreaded  a  civil  war. 

«4«  Epi/lolje  Rtgum  Scptorum,  vol,  i*  p.aoo<— 211. 
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To  prevent  this,  he  propofed  an  accommodation, 
which  he  at  length  accompiiflied.  Biftiop  Fore- 
man, who  was  very  rich,  and  fonder  of  power  than 
of  money,  made  great  facrificesto  his  rival  to  refigti 
his  pretenfions  to  the  primacy.  He  refigned  the 
bifliopric  of  Moray,  the  abbies  of  Arbroath, 
Drybrough,  and  Kilwinning,  which  were  divided 
among  Hepburn's  friends  :  he  allowed  Hepburn  to 
retain  all  tht  rents  of  the  archbifliopric  which  he 
had  coltcfted,  and  gave  him  a  perifion,  it  is  faid,  of 
thfee  thoufand  crowns  a  year  **^  To  himfelf  he 
refcrved  only  the  archbifliopric  and  the  abbey  of 
Dumfermline.  The  duke  of  Albany  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  this  Accommodation  to  the  pope;  in  which 
he  beftowed  the  higheft  praifes  on  archbilhop  Fore- 
mafi,  for  the  generous  facrifices  he  had  made  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  his  country,  and  carneftly  in- 
treated  his  holinefs  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  which 
Julius  II.  his  predeceflbr  had  promifcd  to  do,  in  a 
letter  to  James  IV."*" 

The  encroachments  of  the  popes  of  thofe  times 
on  the  rights  both  of  private  and  of  royal  patrons, 
were  produftive  of  many  inconveniencies  and  quar- 
rels. The  conteft  about  the  archbifliopric  was 
hardly  ended,  when  another  of  the  fame  kind  com- 
menced, on  the  death  of  George  Brown,  bifliop  of 
Dunkeld.  The  chapter  chofe  Andrew  Stewart, 
fon  to  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  put  him  in  poflTefllon 
of  the  caftles,  houfes,  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
fee.  But  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  An- 
gus, was  appointed  bifliop  by  the  pope.     Stewart, 

»5o  Epiftolac  Regum  Scotonim,  vol,  i.  p.  tij.  »5«  Ibid. 
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fupported  by  his  father,  kept  poffeflion  of  the  lands  ^^'^^j^ 
and  caftles.    The  regent  interpofed,  and  with  much 
difficulty  brought  about  an  accommodation.  Doug- 
las refigned  two  benefices  to  Stewart,  and  obtained 
the  bifhopric.     The  duke  of  Albany  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  tranfadion  to  the  pope,  by  a  letter 
dated  at  Edinburgh  September  8tb,  A.  D.  1516^ 
defiring  him  to  ratify  the  contrad  of  agreement,  to 
prevent  all  doubts  of  its  validity  '^*.     In  all  thefc 
contefts  the  papal  candidate  prevailed* 
*  Archbilhop  Foreman  enjoyed  the  high  ftation 
for  which  he  had  ftruggled  fQ  hard  and  paid  fo 
dear,  only  about  feven  years.     He  was  a  prelate 
who  poffcfTcd  very  uncommon  talents  for  and  dex- 
terity in  bufinefs,  which  gained  him  a  high  degree   ^ 
of  favour  with  two  fucceffive  kings^of  Scotland, 
James  III.  and  IV- ;  with  two  fucceffive  popes, 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. ;  and  with  that  wife  prince, 
Lewis XII.  of  France;  who  all  loaded  him  with 
benefices.     Julius  II.  gave  him  the  following  cha- 
rafter,  in  a  letter  to  James  IV. :  "  Your  ambaf- 
*«  fador,  Andrew  bifhop  of  Moray,  hath  adted,  and 
*^  ftill  continues  to  aft,  w}th  fo  much  fidelity,  pru- 
*^  dencc,  diligence,  and  dexterity,  that  he  hathgivcn 
*«  me  the  highefl:  fatisfadtion ;    and  I  think  him 
*^  worthy  of  a  more  eminent  ftation  in  the  church. 
*^  For  this  reafon,  and  to  gratify  your  majefty,  I 
5<  have  requeftcd  the  pope  to  make  him  a  cardinal 
"  at  the  next  nomination  of  cardinals'^'."     The 
death  of  the  pope  prevented  his  obtaining  that  dig- 
nity.   Like  his  royal  mafter  James  IV.  he  was  an 

'5^  Epiftola  Regum  Scotorura,  vol.  i,  p,  %%%,         »JJ  Ibid.  p.  \\l. 
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Cent.  XVI.  enemy  to  perfecudon,  and  none  fuffercd  for  rdi- 
gion  during  his  incumbency. 

Contcft.  •  Almoft  every  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's 
produced  a  conteft  between  the  courts  of  Scotland 
and  of  Rome.  The  kings  of  Scotland  claimed  a 
right  to  prefcnt  tq  all  the  Vacant  prelacies  in  their 
dominions  within  eight  months^  and  that  the  popes 
fhould  grant  to  their  prefcntees  the  bulls  neccflary 
to  their  inftalment.  But  the  popes  frequently  filled 
Dp  the  vacancies  without  waiting  for  the  royal  prc-^ 
fentation.  This  was  a  direft  violation  of  the  privi- 
lege of  prefenting  within  eight  months,  that  had 
been  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  kings  of  Scot- 
lated  by  many  bulls.  But  the  popes  were  now- 
become  fo  arbitrary,  that  they  broke  tlirough 
every  barrier  that  limited  their  power.  On  this 
occafion  two  competitors  for  the  primacy  took  the 
field :  James  Beaton  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  prefented  by  the  regent; 
and  Gavin  Douglas  biftiop  of  Dunkeld,  who  foli- 
cited  and  expefted  the  papal  appointment,  by  the 
great  influence  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  To  counteraft  that  influence  great  efforts 
were  made.  A  letter  was  fent  to  the  pope,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  the  regent,  and  the  three  eftates 
of  the  kingdoms  acquainting  him,  that  Gavin 
Douglas  bifliop  of  Dunkeld  had  fled  to  their  enemy 
the  king  of  England ;  for  which  they  had  banilhcd 
him  by  an  a6t  of  parliament,  and  earneftly  intreat- 
ing  his  holinefs  not  to  liften  to  any  application  that 
might  be  made  for  appointing  him  archbifliop  of 

St.  An- 
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St.  Andrew's  "*.  His  rival  Beaton,  in  his  capa- 
city of  chancellor,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
privy  council  to  Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark  ;  re- 
quelling  him  to  give  direftions  to  his  ambaffador  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  to  oppofc  the  elevation  of  the 
bifliop  of  Dunkeld  to  thcarchbifhopric  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  abbey  of  Dumfermline  '".  How  this 
conteft  would  have  ended  is  uncertain  -,  if  both  com- 
petitors had  lived  to  profccute  their  claims.  But 
it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  bi(hop  of 
Dunkeld  :  and  Beaton  was  tranflated  from  Glafgow 
to  St.  Andrew's,  A.  D.  1523,  without  any  further 
oppofition. 

Soon  after  this,  the  cruel  fpirit  of  perfccution,  Pcifccu- 
which  had  been  long  reftrained,  revived,  and  raged 
with  no.  little  violence.  The  firft  who  fell  a  facrj- 
fice  to  this  infernal  fpirit,  was  Mr.  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, a  youth  of  noble  birth,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  family,  being  nephew  to  the  earl  of  Arran  ' 

by  his  father,  and  to  the  duke  of  Albany  by  his 
mother.  Having  early  difcovered  a  tafte  for  learn- 
ing, the  abbey  of  Feme,  and  fome  other  benefices, 
were  given  him,  to  enable  him  to  profecute  his 
ftu'ciies.  With  this  view  he  went  to  the  univerfity 
of  Marpurg  in  Germany,  where  he  converfcd  with 
Francis  Lambert,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
doftrines  of  Luther,  which  he  cordially  embraced, 
and  haftened  home  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  them  to  his  countrymen.  On  his  arrival  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  made  him  declaim  with  vehe-  , 
mence  agaihft  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 

««4  Epiftolae Regum  Scotorutn»  Vol.  u  p.  31S.      »55  ibid.  p.  333. 
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pent,  xvu  church.  His  eloquence,  his  youth,  and  noble 
birth,  attrafted  crowded  audiences,  who  heard  him 
with  admiration,. an4  greedily  imbibed  his  princi* 
pies.  This  alarmed  the  fears,  and  inflamed  the 
rage  of  the  clergy.  Archbifhop  Beaton  invited  him 
to  a  friendly  conference  lA  St.  Andrew's.  At  his 
arrival  there  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  friar 
Campbell,  for  his  inftrudion  and  converfion.  He  - 
was  much  an  Overmatch  for  his  inftruftor,  whofe 
real  objeft  was  to  difcover  and  inform  his  enemies 
of  his  opinions.  When  this  was  accompliflied,  and 
the  young  king  was  fent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Sr, 
Dulhacks  in  Rofs,  they  feized  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
his  bed  at  midnight,  and  carried  him  to  the  caftle. 
Next  forenoon,  February  aSth,  A.  D.  1527,  he 
was  brought  before  the  primate,  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  three  other  biftiops,  many  abbots,  priors, 
doftors,  lawyers,  profeflbrs  of  the  univerfity,  and  a 
prodigious  crowd  of  fpeftators,  in  the  cathedral, 
and  accufed  of  holding  and  propagating  the  damn- 
able herefies  of  Martin  Luther.  He  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  but  defended  the  dodrines  he  had  taught 
with  many  arguments,  which  ferved  only  to  render 
his  condemnation  more  certain.  He  was  accord- 
ingly condemned  as  an  obftinate  heretic,  delivered 
to  the  fecular  magiftratc,  carried  from  the  bar  to 
the  (take,  and  burnt  with  circumftances  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  Thus  pcrifhed  this  learned,  virtuous,  and 
noble  youfh,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  feverity  of  his  fufFerings,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  them,  excited  the  pity  and  ad- 
pii  ration  of  the  .great  body  of  the  fpedators^.  but 
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bigotry  and  felf-intereft  had  fo  hardened  the  hearts  ^^°*'  ^^^* 
of  many  of  the  clergy,  that  they  applauded  this  ~'~  ^ 
barbarous  deed  as  a  moft  meritorious  difplay  of 
chriftian  zeal.  The  univerfity  of  Louvain  alfo 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  his  affeflbrs,  in  which  they  loaded  them  with 
praifes  for  burning  fo  great  a  heretic;  and  exhorted 
them  to  pcrfevere,  till  they  had  extirpated  all  the 
heretics  in  their  country*'*. 

'Tantum  religio  "potuitjuadere  malorum. 

To  fuch  black  deeds  doth  fuperftition  prompt. 
The  clergy  foon  found  that  they  had  no  reafon 
to  boaft  of  the  good  policy,  or  good  efFe^s,  of 
their  fevbrity.  The  propofitions  for  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames  be- 
came public,  awakened  curiofity,  and  were  exa- 
mined by  many  of  'the  clergy  and  laity,  by  the 
youth  at  the  univerfity,  and  even  by  the  monks  in 
their  cells,  who  had  never  heard  or  thought  of 
them  before.  The  general  refijlt  of  this  examina- 
tion was,  that  they  appeared  neither  fo  abfurd,  nor 
fo  pernicious,  as  to  merit  fo  fevere  a  punifliment, 
and  hot  a  few  were  fully  convinced  of  their  truth, 
and  cordially  embraced  them.  This  foon  appeared 
even  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's.  Friar  Alexander 
Seaton,  confefTor  to  the  king,  preached  feveral 
fermons  in  that  city  in  the  Lent  after  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's execution..  In  thefe  fermons  he  infilled  only 
oh  the  ncceflity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holjnefs  of 
life,  without  ever  mentioning  purgatory,  pilgrim- 
ages, miracles,  worfliip  of  faints  and  images,  the 

»s5  Fox,  p.  R8S. 
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f'"!'  ^^\  ufual  fiibjefts  of  the  fermons  of  thofe  times.  He 
alfo  ufed  feme  expreffions  which  feemed  to  refledt 
on  the  negligence  and  vices  of  the  clergy.  The 
uncommon  ftrain  of  thefe  fermons  raifed  a  fufpicion 
that  he  inclined  to  herefy  5  and  after  he  had  left  the 
city,  another  friar  was  fe^c  up  to  preach  againft  his 
dd(3:rines.  When  he  heard  this  he  returned,  and  in 
fome  other  fermons  confirmed  all  he  had  advanced. 
He  was  then  brought  before  the  archbifhop,  who 
charged  him  with  having  faid,  that  bifhops  ought 
to  preach,  and  that  thofe  who  did  not  preach  were 
dumb  dogs.  *^  Your  informers,  my  lord,  (faid 
*'  Scaton,)  muft  have  been  very  ignorant  perfons, 
'*  who.  could  not  diftinguifli  between  the  apoftlc 
"  Paul,  and  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  and  friar  Seaton. 
'<  I  faid,  indeed,  that  Paul  exhorted  bilhops  to 
<^  preach,  and  that  Ifaiah  called  thofe  who  did  not 
**  preach  dumb  dogs.  But  of  myfelf,  I  faid  no- 
"  thing.  If  that  is  herefy,  Paul  and  Ifaiah  are  the 
"  heretics."  The  primate  was  nettled  at  this 
fmart  reply;  but  he  concealed  his  refentment  till 
he  had  alienated  the  king  from  his,  confeflbr,  which 
was  not  a  difficult  tafk.  That  young  prince  had 
been  debauched  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
education,  and  unhappily  indulged  himfelf  in  vague 
amours;  for  which  his  confeflbr  had  reproved  him 
fliarply.  Father  Seaton  obferving  a'  change  in  the 
king's  manner  of  receiving  him,  took  the  alarm, 
and  made  his  efcape  to  Berwick.  From  thence  he 
wrote  ^  long  expoftulatory  letter  to  the  king,  in 
which  he,  offered  to  return  and  vindicate  his  doc- 
trines, if  he  might  have  a  fair  trial  before  impartial 
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judges.     Having  received  an  anfwer  to  this  letter,  c^n^  x vr^ 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  found  an  afylum 
in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk'". 

The  death  of  Mr. 'Hamilton,  and  the  flight  of 
friar  Seaton,  did  not  deter  others  from  adopting 
their  opinions,  and  cxpofing  thcmfelves  to  the  fame 
dangers  and  fufferings :  on  the  contrary,  it  fo  much 
increafed  the  number  and  boldnefs  of  their  follow- 
ers, that  the  church  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe  but  the 
trials  and  burnings  of  heretics.  To  give  a  minute 
detail  of  all  thofc  fcencs  of  horror,  would  be  very 
painful  to  the  writer,  and  could  not  be  very  plea- 
fant  to  the  reader.  It  may  be  fufEcicnt  therefore 
to  fay,  that  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were 
committed  to  the  flames  for  herefy;  that  many 
others,  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  learning,  aban- 
doned their  country  to  avoid  the  fame  fate;  and 
that  not  a  few  wounded  their  confciences  by  recant^ 
ing  their  opinions,  to  preferve  their  lives***. 

James  Beaton,  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  Cardftiai 
paid  great  attention  to  the  education  and  promotion  ^*^^"* 
of  his  nephew  David  Beaton.  Befides  feveral  be« 
nefices  which  he  procured  for  him  while  he  was 
ftiU  a  young  man,  he  refigned  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aberbrothock  in  his  favour;  and  the  pope,  at  the 
requifition  of  the  king,  confirmed  the  tranfaftion*'*. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  duke  of  Albany 
during  his  regency,  and  afterwards  a  greater  fe- 
▼ourite  of  the  young  king,  tvho  appointed  him 

9S7  Spottifwood.  p.  6$.  *^'  Ibid.    Knox,  p.  16,  8cc. 
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Cent.  XVI.  lord  pHvy  leal  A.D.  1528,  from  which  time  he 
was  his  chief  confident  and  prime  minifter.  He 
was  lent  upon  feveral  embaflies  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  negotiated  both  the  kings  mar- 
riages, and  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  much  with  Francis, 
thut  he  granted  him  fome  fingular  favours,  and 
among  others  the  rich  bifliopric  of  Merepoix.  His 
uncle  .becoming  infirm  in  his  old  age,  he  appointed 
him  his  co-adjutor,  and  devolved  upon  him  all  his 
power;  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal  December 
2Cth,  A,  D,  1539.  The  old  archbifhop  died  A.  D*  ^ 
1539,  ^^^  difpofed  of  all  his  benefices  by  his  tefta- 
mcnr,  and  particularly  of  his  archbifhopric,  to  his 
nephew  and  co-adjutor.  This  dcftination  in  other 
circumftances  would  have  been  difregardedj  but 
being  perfectly  agreeable  both  to  the  king  and 
the  pope,  it  was  confirmed '^°.  Such  was  the  rife 
of  this  afpiring  prelate  to  a  power  almoft  unlimited, 
which  he  employed  to  ihe  moft  pernicious  pur- 
pofes. 

pcrTccu-  The  pope  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  younger 

Beaton  fome  time  before  this,  as  a  proper  inftru- 
ment  to  crufh  all  heretics  and  hercfics  in  Scotland, 
and  with  that  view  had  favoured  his  promotion.  A 
more  proper  inftrument  could  not  have  been  chofcn 
for  fuch  a  work.  His  uncle,  the  late  primate,  had 
been  a  cruel  perfccutor;  but  it  was  fufpe£led  that 
he  felt  fome  little  reluftancc  to  that  horrid  bufinefs. 
But  the  cardinal  was  liable  to  no  fuch  weaknefe. 
He  was  a  cool,  deliberate,  unrelenting  tyrant,  whp 
took   a  pride  and  pleafure  in  the  moft  atrocious 

j^o  See  Biograph.  Britan.  art.  D.  Beaton, 
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a^s  of  cruelty.  To  render  him  ftill  more  formi-  ^'^'*^'  ^^** 
dable,  pope  Paul  III.  appointed  him  his  legatus  a 
latere  in  Scotland.  Being  now  armed  with  all  the 
powers  he  was  capable  of  receiving,  he  made  hafte 
to  apply  them  to  the  purpofc  for  which  they  were 
defigncd;  and  he  relblved  to  do  this  in^a  way  that 
would  ftrike  thofe  who  knew  they  were  fufpeftcd 
or  obnoxious  with  the  greateft  terror.  In  May, 
A.  D.  1540,  he  went  from  Edinburgh  to  St.  An- 
drew's with  a  more  numerous  and  fplcndid  retinue 
than  ^y  former  primate,  attended  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  by  five  other  bifhops,  hj  feve- 
i-al  abbots,  priors,  and  principal  clergymen;  by  the 
earls  of  Arran,  Huntley,  MarQial,  and  Montrofc ; 
and  by  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen.  To  all 
the  great  men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  aflfembled  in 
the  cathedral  May  28th,  the  cardinal  delivered  an 
oration,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
c^en  in  the  king's  court;  reprefented  the  fatal  con- 
fcquences  with  which  this  would  be  attended,  and 
the  neceffity  of  infliding  the  fevereft  punifhments 
on  all  w,ho  were  found  guilty  of  that  greateft  of  all 
crimes'*'. 

The  cardinal  having  thus  publiflied  his  fchcme 
for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  by  burning  all  here- 
tics,  immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 
In  the  fame  affembly,  fir  John  Borthwick  was  ac- 
cufed  of  entertaining  and  propagating  feveral  here- 
tical opinions,  and  difperfing  heretical  books.  The 
heretical  opinions  of  which  he  was  accufed.  Were 

'<»•*  Buckan.  lib.  xlr.     Spottifwood,  p.  p.  65,. 
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ccnt.xvK  (|jg  fanie  with  thofc  that  were  profcfled  by  the  other 
reformers  of  thofe  times,  which  are  well  known^ 
and  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  Among  the 
heretical  books,  for  the  difpcrfing  of  which  he  was 
accufed,  the  New  Tcftament  in  Englifh  was  the 
firft.  Sir  John,  who  was  commonly  called  captain 
Borthwick,  had  concealed  himfelf  fo  carefully,  that 
his  enemies  could  not  difcover  the  place  of  his 
retreat;  and  as  he  did  not  appear  in  court  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  accufation  brought  againft  him,  he  was 
declared  an  obftinate  heretic,  and  fentenced  to  be 
burnt  as  foon  as  he  could  be  apprehended ;  and  all 
perfons  were  prohibited  to  entertain  him,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication.  He  was  burnt  in  effigy 
in  St.  Andrew's  the  fame  day,  and  in  Edinburgh 
;  y  about  a  week  after.  Thinking  himfelf  no  longer 
fafe  in  Scotland,  he  made  his  efcape  into  England, 
where  he  publiflied  a  defence  of  the  doftrines  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned,  in  which  he  ex- 
pofed  the  cruelty  and  other  vices  of  the  cardinal 
and  clergy  of  Scotland  with  great  freedom*^*.  He 
was  well  received  by  Henry  VIII.  and  employed  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Ger- 
many. 
^^^^  The  cardinal  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  at- 

Fomft.  tempt  to  burn  heretics.  Dean  Thomas  Forreft, 
canon  of  St.  Columbs,  and  vicar  of  Dollar,  preached 
every  Sunday  on  the  epitlle  or  gofpel  of  the  day; 
for  which,  and  fome  other  Angularities,  he  was 
accufed  of  herefy  to  his  ordinary  George  Chrichton, 
bilhop  of  Dunkeld.     The  bifliop,  when  the  dean 

«**  Fox,  p.  1147,  &€• 
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appeared  before  him,  addrefled  him  in  this  manner: 
"  My  joy  dcafi  Thomas,  I  am  informed  that  you 
*'  preach  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  every  Sunday  to 
*^  your  parifhioners,  and  that  you  do  not  take  the 
"  beft  cow  and  the  bed:  cloth  from  them,  which  is 
"  very  prejudicial  to  other  churchmen  5  and  there- 
*^  fore,  my  joy  dean  Thomas,  I  would  you  to  take 
«<  your  cow  and  your  cloth  as  other  churchmen  do. 
"  It  is  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday  j  for  in 
*'  fo  doing  you  may  make  the  people  think  that 
**  we  fhould  preach  likcwifc :  it  is  enough  .for  you, 
^*  when  you  find  any  good  epiftle,  or  good  gofpel, 
*'  that  fctteth  forth  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 
*^  preach  that,  and  let  the  reft  alone."  To  this 
lage  admonition  of  his  bifliop,  dean  Thomas  made 
this  anfwer :  "  I  think,  my  lord,  that  none  of  my 
"  parifhioners  will  complain  that  I  do  not  take  fhe 
**  cow  and  the  cloth  j  but  I  know  that  they  will 
"  gladly  give  me  any  thing  that  tbey  have ;  and 
"  they  know  that  I  will  gladly  give  them  any  thing 
**  that  I  have.  There  is  no  difcord  amongft  us. 
«*  Your  lordfliip  faycth,  it  is  too  much  to  preach 
"  every  Sunday:  I  think  it  is  too  little;  and  I  wifli 
*^  that  your  lordfliip  did  the  like."  "  Nay,  nay, 
^'  dean  Thomas,  (faid  the  biftiop,)  we  were  not 
*^  ordained  to  preach."  "  Your  lordfliip  (faid  the 
*'  dean)  direfts  me,  when  I  meet  with  a  good 
<*  epiftle,  or  a  good  gofpel,  to  preach  upon  it.  I 
<^  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
*^  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  bad  epiftle,  or  a  bad 
<«  gofpel:  but  if  your  lordfliip  will  (hew  me  which 
*^  are  the  good  and  which  are  the  bad,  I  will  preach 

«   Ofl 
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Cent.  XVI.  u  on  the  good,  and  let  the  bad  alone."  "  I  thank 
"  "  my  God,  (faid  the  biftiop,)  I  know  nothing  of 
"  cither ^the  Old  or  New  Teftament;  therefore, 
*'  dean  Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  but  my  por- 
*'  tafs  and  my  pontifical.  Go  away,  and  lay  afidc 
**  all  thefc  fantafies,  or  you  will  repent  it  when  too 
*^  late."  Dean  Thomas  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
his  bifhop,  but  continued  to  preach  every  Sunday* 
He  was  foon  after  brought  before  the  cardinal^  to- 
gether with  two  friars,  Duncan  Simpfon  a  prieft, 
and  Robert  Fofter  a  gentleman,  in  Stirling.  They 
were  all  condemned  as  obftinatc  heretics,  and 
burnt  on  the  caftle-hill  of  Edinburgh'"*. 

£iftof  All  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  horrors  that 

^"«^".  ^^j.^  intended.  A  lift  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
pcrfons,  who  were  to  be  tried  for  herefy,  was 
found  in  the  king's,  pocket  after  his  death.  In  this  . 
lift  were  the  names  of  about  one  hundred  noblemen 
and  gcntlemenof  fortune  J  and  at  the  head  of  them, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  prefumpcive  heir  to  the  crown. 
But  the  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom  was  in- 
voled  in  the  two  laft  years  of  James  V.  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  execrable  fcheme,  by  which 
the  clergy  propofed  to  fecure  their  own  power  and 
poffefTions,  and  enrich  the  crown,  at  the  expencc 
of  fo  much  innocent  blood  **^*. 

Cardinal  Beaton  had  gained  fo  great  an  afcend* 
ant  over  the  mind  of  James  Y.  that  he  devolved 
upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  Affairs 
both  in  church  and  ftate.  This  we  learn  from  the 
cardinal  himfclf  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  and  his 

»6i  Fox,  p.  1153,  164  Sadl«r'»  Letters,  p,  loi, 
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6thcr  friends  at  Rome,  in  which  he  acquaints  thefh,  ^^^^vi, 
that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs;  that  the 
king  had  laid  the  whole  weight  of  his  government 
tipon  him  alone>  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  de- 
part from  court  one  moment  ■^*,  Thefe  letters 
were  dated  May  4th,  A.  D.  1540.  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  Henry  VII L  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment of  the  infatuated  prince  to  his  dangerous  fa- 
vourite ■••,  but  without  effeft.  We  may  therefore, 
without  heGtation,  afcribe  all  the  calamities  that 
befell  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  the 
laft  years  6f  this  reign,  to  the  pernicious  councils 
of  cardinal  Beaton. .  The  objefts  of  thefe  councils 
Were — to  keep  king  James  at  a  diftance  from,  and 
at  variance  with,  his  uncle  the  king  of  England, 
who  courted  his  friendOiip  with  great  earneftnels ; 
to  extinguifh  that  fpirit  of  reformation  that  had 
fpread  from  England  into  Scotland;  and  to  pre- 
fcrve  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  clergy  from  being 
deprived  of  their  hdnours,  their  power,  and  their 
poflcffions.  In  purfuing  thefe  objefts,  he  involved 
the  nation  in  a  war  with  England  i  the  events  of 
which  proved  fo  difaftrous,  that  they  deprived  the 
unhappy  mifguided  king,  firft  of  his  reafon,  and 
foon  after  of  his  life. 

All  thefe  difafters  did  not  difcourage  this  bold 
and  hardened  politician.  He  attended  the  prince 
whom  he  had  ruined,  and  ditflated  a  will  for  him 
in  his  laft  moments,  when  he  was  incapable  of  do- 
ing any  deed  that  required  the  ufe  of  reafon.     By 

*^5  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotoruin,  Tol.  ii«  p.  46. 
«^  See  Sadler*»  Lctterf . 
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that  will  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  con- 
fiding of  himfelf,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and 
Huntley*  He  brought  this  will  from  Faulkland  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  proclaimed  it  at  the  market 
crofs,  and  immediately  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands  '*'. 

The  cardinal  did  not  long  retain  his  illrgotten 
power.     A  convention  met  December  28th,  A.  D. 
1542,  only  eight  days  after  the  king's  death.     In 
this  convention  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  pretend- 
ed will,  as  thie  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fabri- 
cated  was  not  unknown.     The  cardinal,  irritated 
at  this,  made  a  moft  violent  declamation  againft 
appointing  any  fingle  perfon,  and  particularly  any 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  regent.    In  this  oration 
he  gave  the  Hamiltons  all  the  opprobrious  names 
that  language  furnilhed.     The  earl  of  Arran,  who 
was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  infant 
queen  and  her  ilTue,  ftood  up  and  faid:  "  My  lords, 
**  call  me  what  names  you  pleafe,  but  deny  mc 
**  not  my  right  to  the  regency.     Whatever  faults 
"  any  of  my  name  may  have  committed,  none  of 
**  you  can  fay  I  have  done  him  any  injury.     Nei- 
"  ther  am  I  minded  to  flatter  any  of  my  friends  in 
"  their  evil  doing ;  but  by  God's  grace  Ihall  be  as 
"  forward  to  corrcft  their  enormities,  as  any  with-* 
**  in  the  realm  can  reafonably  require  me.     There* 
**  fore  yet  again,  my  lords,  in  God's  name  I  crave,^ 
«*  that  ye  do.  me  no  wrong,  nor  defraud  me  of  my 
««  juft  title,  before  you  have  experience  of  my  go- 
«*  vernmcnt."    The  whole  aflcmbly,  the  cardinal 

1*7  Buchan.  lib.xn 
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and  a  few  of  the  clergy  excepted,  cried  out,  that  the 
carl  of  Arran's  claim  was  moft  juff,  and  could  not 
be  difputcd.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  guar- 
dian to  the  queen,  and  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  invefted  with  all  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and 
poflcflions  of  the  crown  '^*.  In  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  May  14th,  A.D,  1543,  the  earl 
of  Arran  informed  his  holinefs,  that  by  his  proxi* 
xnity  of  blood,  and  the  law  of  nature,  he  had  been 
railed  to  the  regency,  as  well  as  by  the  aflentof  the 
people  of  Scotland  '**.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
declared  to  be  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom, 
and  next  heir  to  the  crown,  after  the  infant  queen 
and  her  iiTue. 

The  earl  of  Arran  was  very  unfit  for  the  ftation  T"^  P*^ 
to  which  he  was  raifed,  and  the  difficult  part  he  had 
to  ad.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  which  might  be  called  the  French  and  the 
£nglifh  parties.  The  firft  of  thefe  confifted  of  all 
the  clergy,  and  fuch  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
commons  as  adhered  to  France  and  Rome,  and 
were  enemies  to  the  reformation  and  to  England. 
This  party  had  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  nation 
in  their  favour,  and  cardinal  Beaton  at  their  head, 
than  whom  they  could  not  have  had  a  more  able 
and  artful  leader.  The  other  party  confifted  of  all 
^he  nobles,  gentlenien,  and  common  people,  who 
wifhed  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  an 
intimate  union  with  England,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  young  queen  to  the  prince  of  Wales.     This 

«^*  Knox»  p.  36. 
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parfy  gained  a  great  acccflion  of  ftrength  by  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Angus>  and  his  brother  fir 
George  Douglas,  who  had  long  been  exiles  s  and 
of  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Caflilis;  [the  lords 
Maxwell,  Somerville,  and  Fleming;  with  feveral 
gentlemen,  who  had  be^en  prifoners  in  England. 
AH  thefc,  gained  by  Henry,  were  fent  into  Scodand 
to  promote  his  views.  This  party  alfo  derived 
great  advantages  from  the  vicinity,  power,  and 
wealth  of  England,  and  the  extreme  eagernefs  of 
Henry  to  accomplifh  the  marriage.  But  the  moft 
powerful  party,  without  a  proper  head,  is  a  rope  of 
iand.  The  regent  Arran  was  at  the  head  of  this 
party,  and  by  his  weak  unfteady  CQndu6t  ruined  his 
party,  brought  difgrace  upon  himfelf,  and  many 
great  calamities  on  his  country  "^ 

The  imprifonment  of  the  cardinal,  the  arts  by 
which  he  recovered  his  liberty,  brought  over  the 
governor  to  his  party,  attained  as  great  a  degree  of 
power  as  he  had  ever  poffcfled,  and  defeated  all  the 
fchemes  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  been  already  relat- 
ed •'■.  We  (hall  now  therefore  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  events  which  have  an  immediate  relation 
to  religion. 

As  foon  as  the  cardinal  had  recovered  his  former  - 
power,  he  difcovered  that  his  pride,  ambition,  and 
cruelty  were  not  in  the  leaft  diminiflied.  Thegreat 
feal  was  taken  from  the  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  and 
delivered  in  full  parliament  December  1 5th,  A.  D. 
^543>  to  the  cardinal  *^*.     The  fame  day  the  go- 

«7o  See  Sadler's  Letters. 

■71  See  ch.  i.  fefl.  2.  towards  the  end. 
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Vernor,  who  had  abandoned  his  principles  as  well  ^^^^-  ^^f- 
as  his  party,  and  was  entirely  under  the  direftion 
of  the  cardinal,  complained  in  parliament  of  the 
great  increafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
when  an  aft  was  made  fof  its  extirpation,  com- 
manding all  bifliops  and  their  officials  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  trial  all  who  were  fufpefted  of  herefy, 
and  promifing  them  the  fupport  and  fecular  arm 
in  that  pious  work  •^'. 

This  a6t  was  not  fuffered  to  lie  long  dormant,  Perfecu- 
In  January,  A.D.  1544,  the  cardinal  vifired  fome  ^'°"' 
parts  of  his  province  in  great  ftate,  accompanied  by 
the  governor,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  juftice-gcneral, 
three  bifhops,  and  feveral  other *lords  and  gentle- 
men.   Many  perfons  fufpcftcd  of  herefy  had  been 
imprifoned  in  Perth,  and  were  now  tried  and  found 
guilty.    Some  of  them  [were  baniftied,  five  men 
were  hanged,  and  one  woman  was  drowAed*'*. 
Thefe  five  men  and  the  woman  were  relpedable 
biirgeffes  of  Perth,  and  much  beloved  by  their 
neighbours,    who   carncftly  interceded   with  the 
governor  and  cardinal  to  fpare  their  lives.     The 
governor,  it  is  faid,  would  willingly  have  granted 
the  rcqueft  5  but  the  cardinal,  who  ruled  all,  was 
infiexible.     This  interccffion,  however,  was  pro- 
bably the  caufe  that  they!  were  not  committed  to 
the  flames,  the  ufual  punifliment  of  heretics. 

The  governor  and  cardinal  were  prevented  from 

proceeding  in  their  progrcfs  for  the  extirpation  of 

herefy,  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  great  pre- 

.paradons  that  were  making  in  England  for  a  for« 

'71  Re^ift,  Pari.  f.  i»3.  «74  Caldcrwood's  MSS.  Hift. 
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midablc  invafion  of  Scotland  in  the  fpring.  That 
invafion  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  May  this 
year  15449  and  was  mod  ruinous  to  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  the  country  between  that  and  Ber- 
wick. The  war  between  the  two  nations  being 
thus  kindled,  it  continued  to  rage  with  great  vio- 
lence all  this  and  a  great  part  of  the  next  year ; 
during  which  time  the  preachers  and  profeffors  of 
the  new  learning  met  with  little  or  no  moleftation, 
and  the  number  of  both  greatly  increafed. 

The    firft   preachers  of  the   do6lrines  of  the 
reformation  in  Scotland,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  more  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  piety,  than 
for  their  learning.     But  one  no  Icfs  fmcere  and 
pious  than  his  predeceffors,  but  more  diftinguiOied 
for  his  abilities  and  learning,  made  his  appearance 
in  this  interval.     This  was  the  famous  Mr.  George 
Wifhart,  a  fon  of  the  family  of  Pitarrow  in  the 
Merns.     Having  paffcd  through  a  courfe  of  edu- 
cation in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  fome  time 
at  Cambridge,  and  vifited  feveral  countries  on  the 
continent  for  his  further  improvement.     When  he 
was  in  Germany,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
doftrines  of  the  reformed,  which  he  ftudied  moft 
carefully,  and  embraced  moft  cordially.     He  then 
refolved  to  return  home,  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen    the    knowledge    he    had    obtained. 
Pafling  through  England,  he  arrived  in  Scotland 
A.  D.  1544;  and  having  vifited  his  family  he  im- 
mediately began  to  preach  with  the  moft  undaunted 
boldnefs  againft  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
the   vices  of*  the  clergy.     He  met  with  a  moft 

favourable 
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favourable  reception  wherever  he  appeared,  parti- 
cularly in  Dundee,  where  he  rcfided  a  confiderablc 
time,  and  preached  in  the  principal  church  to 
crowded  audiences,  till  he  was  prohibited  by  the 
magiftrates,  at  the  command  of  the  cardinal.  He 
then  vifited  Montrofe,  Perthi  and  feveral  other 
towns  in  thofe  parts,  preaching  every  where  to  ad- 
miring multitudes,  who  were  equally  charmed  with 
the  novelty  of  his  doftrine,  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing. Being  invited  into  the  weft,  where  the  rc-^ 
formation  had  made  the  greateft  progrefs,  he 
preached  at  the  market  crofs,  in  the  town  of  Ayr, 
to  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  while-the  ach- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow  preached  in  the  church  to  a  few 
old  women.  In  a  word,  the  ftrength  of  his  argu- 
ments convinced  the  more  intelligent  of  the  truth 
of  his  doftrine^,  while  thofe  who  were  not  capable 
of  judging  of  his  arguments  were  greatly  afFefte.d 
by  the  eloquence,  warmth,  and  fervour  of  his  dif- 
courfes.  His  converts  were  almoft  innumerable ; 
and  among  thcfe  were  not  a  few  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  *". 

The  cardinal  and  the  clergy  in  general  were 
greatly  incenfed  againft  this  bold  and  dangerous 
adverfary ;  and  a  refolutioa  was  formed  to  put  an 
end  to  his  attacks  upon  the  church,  by  taking  away 
his  life  by  fome  means  or  other.  Two  attempts 
were  made  to  (put  him  off  by  affaffination ;  but  he 
defeated  the  firft  by  his  courage,  and  the  fccond  by 
his  caution.     On  the  firft  of  thcfe  attempts  he  bc- 

>7^  Knox,  p.  48,  &c.    Edit.  1644..      Spottifwnod,   p.  76,  &c« 
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haved  in  fuch  a  noble  and  generous  manner  zi 
£hould  have  foftcned  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  if 
that  had  been  poffible.  A  friar  named  Weighton, 
ivho  had  undertaken  to  kill  him  when  he  was  in 
Dundee,  knowing  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  remain 
in  the  pulpit  after  fermon  till  the  church  was  empty, 
ikulked  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hairs ' with  a  dagger 
in  his  right  hand  under  his  gown.  Mr.  Wiftiart, 
(who  was  remarkably  quick- figh ted,)  as  he  came 
down  from  the  pulpit,  obferving  the  friar*s  counte- 
nance, and  his  hand  with  fomeching  in  it  under  his 
gown,  fufpefted  his  defign,  fprung  forward,  feized 
his  hand,  and  wrenched  the  dagger  from  him. 
At  the  noife  which  this  fcuffle  occafioned,  a 
crowd  of  people  rufhed  into  the  church,  and  would 
have  torn  the  friar  in  pieces  j  but  Mr.  Wilhart 
clafped  him  in  his  arms,  and  declared  that  none 
ftiould  touch  him  but  through  his  body.  **  He 
•*  hath  done  me  no  hurt,  (faid  he,)  my  friends  4  h^ 
**  hath  done  me  much  gxjod ;  he  hath  taught  me 
*^  what  I  have  to  fear,  and  put  me  upon  my  guard." 
With  thefe  and  other  fpeeches  he  appeafed  the 
people,  and  fent  home  the  aflairm  in  fafcty  ''^  If 
he  difcovered  much  courage  and  prefence  of  mind 
^on  this  occafion,  he  difcovered  no  Icfs  caution  and 
fagacity  on  the  next  When  he  was  at  Montrofe, 
a  mcffenger  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the 
laird  of  Kineer,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  earneftly  intreating  him  to 
come  to  him  without  delay.  He  immediately  fet 
out,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends  i  but 
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when  they  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  f"^^^^*, 

he  ftoppedj  faying,  ^^  I  fufpef):  there  is  treafon  in 

*'  this  matter*     Go  you  (faiil  he  to  one  of  his 

**  friends)  up  yonder,  and  tell  me  what  you  ob- 

^^  lerve."     He  came  back  and  told  him,  that  he 

had  feen  a  company  of  (pcarmen  lying  in  ambufli 

near  the  road.     They  then  returned  to  the  town, 

and  on  the  way  he  faid  to  his  friends :   "  I  know  I 

'^  (hall  one  day  fall  by  the  hands  of  that  blood* 

'^  thirfty  man  (meaning  the  cardinal);  but  I  trufl: 

«  it  fliall  not  be  b  this  manner  •'^*' 

Thefe  two  plots  having  mifcarried,  and  Mr.  Synod. 
Wilhart  ftiU  continuing  to  preach  with  his  ufual 
boldnefs  and  fuccefs,  the  cardinal  fummoned  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy  to  meet  January  i  ith,  A.  D. 
1546,  in  the  blackfriars  church  Edinburgh,  to 
confider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  to  that  torrent  of 
defedion  from  the  church  that  threatened  her  ruin. 
Some  propofals  were  made  for  reforming  the  lives 
of  the  clergy,  and  obliging  them  to  be  more  dili- 
gent in  the  duties  of  their  office,  particularly  in 
preachmg ;  but  nothing  was  determined. 

When  the  cardinal  was  thus  employed,  he  re-  Mrl  wi- 
ceived  information  that  the  great  enemy  of  the  ^*u*^1j 
church,  Mr.  George  Wifliart,  was  in  the  houfe  of 
Ormifton,  only  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
He  did  not  negleft  this  information,  but  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  governor,  and  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  faid,  procured  a  fufficient  force,  with 
which  he  fet  out  in  the  night,  and  arrived  at  £1- 
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phingfton,  about  a  mile  from  Ormifton.  Here 
the  cardinal  halted,  and  fcnt  the  carl  of  Bothwell 
with  a  party  of  armed  men  to  Ormifton  to  feize 
Mr.  Wifhart*  Having  furrounded  the  houfe  that 
none  might  efcape,  they  awaked  the  family,  and 
demanded  admittance.  This  Mr.  Cockburn,  the 
owner  of  the  houfe,  at  firft  refufcd  j  but  finding  it 
in  vain  to  refift,  the  earl  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
were  admitted.  After  fome  expoftulations,  the  carl 
of  Bothwell  gave  a  promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
that  he  would  protect  Mr.  Wiftiart  from'  the  malice 
of  the  cardinal,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial,  or 
would  fct  him  at  liberty.  On  this  fccurity,  Mr, 
Wifhart  was  produced,  and  put  into  his  hands  *'*. 

The  earl  carried  his  prifoner  to  his  own  caftle  of 
Hails,  and  feemed  at  firft  to  have  fome  intention  to 
perform  his  promife.  But  if  he  ever  had  fuch  an 
intention,  it  was  foon  fliaken,  by  the  perfuafion,  it 
is  faid,  of  the  queen  dowager,  with  whom  he  was 
in  love.  To  give  him  an  excufe  for  violating  his 
oath  and  promife,  he  was  brought  before  the  go- 
venor  and  council  January  19th,  and  commanded, 
under  the  highcft  penalties,  to  deliver  his  prifoner 
to  the  governor  before  the  end  of  that  month. 
He  complied  with  that  command,  and  conduced 
Mr.  Wifhart  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  he  was  foon  after  carried  to  the  caftle  of 
St.  Andrew^s. 

The  cardinal  having  got  this  capital  enemy  of  the 
church  into  his  hands,  loaded  him  with  irons,  and 
icfolvcd  that  he  fhould  not  efcape.     He  fummoned 
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an  aflcmbly  of  the  bifhops  and  principal  clergy  to 
meet  at  St.  Andrew's  February  17  th  for  his  trial, 
and  invited  the  governor  to  be  prefent  on  that 
occafion.     With  this  invitation  the  obfcquious  go- 
vernor would  have  complied,  if  he  had  not  been 
diffuadcd  by  his  friendsj  pardcularly  David  Hamil- 
ton of  Prefton,  a  wife  and  good  man,  who  con- 
vinced him  by  many  arguments  of  the  folly  of 
drawing  upon  himfelf  the  guilt  and  odium  that 
would  attend  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  a 
man  fo  innocent  andfo  much  admired.     He  wrote 
therefore  to  the  cardinal,  that  he  could  not  come  to 
St.  Andrew's  at  the  time  propofed,  and  defircd  him 
to  delay  Mr.  Wifhart's  trial  to  a  more  convenient 
fcafon.     The  haughty  prelate  ftormed  at  this  refu- 
fal,  returned  an  infulting  anfwer  to  the  governor, 
and  determined  to  proceed  without  delay  *'^ 

A  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  af-  Exccutfoa 
femblcd  in  great  ftate  irr  the  cathedral  March  ift,  wifluru 
for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Wiftiart,  who  was*  brought  to 
the  place  prepared  for  him  by  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
armed  men.  In  this  pretended  trial,  all  the  rules  of 
law,  juftice,  equity,  and  even  decency,  were  moft 
grofsly  violated  j  the  prifoner  was  loaded  with  the 
opprobrious  names  of  heretic,  runnagate,  thief, 
traitor,  &c.  at  the  reading  of  each  of  the  eighteen 
articles  of  the  charge  againft  him,  which  he  bore 
with  inimitable  patience.  When  he  attempted  to 
anfwer  thefc  articles,  he  was  filenced  when  he  had 
only  uttered  a  few  fentences.  But  thefe  fentences 
were  direftly  to  the  point,  and  really  unanfwerable, 
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He  earneftly  begged  leave  to  explain  the  do£hinc9 
he  had  preached^  and  to  (hew  their  conformity  to 
the  word  oif  God ;  but  this  was  denied  him.     After 
fome  hours  were  {pent  in  infuldng  rather  thati  try- 
ing the  prifoner,  the  predetermined  fentence  was 
pronounced,  condemning  him  to  be  burnt  as  an 
obftinate  heretic  **^     This  cruel  fentence  was  exe- 
cuted the  next  day  on  the  green  before  the  caftle. 
Thus  periflied  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  one  of  the 
moft  pious  and  learned  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the 
doftrines  of  the  reformers  in  Scodand.     His  death 
was  a  lois  to  his  perfecutors,  as  well  as  to  hfs  friends. 
If  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  the  reformation, 
it  is  probable,  would  have  been  carried  on  with 
more  regularity  and  lefs  devaftation.     He  h^  ac- 
quired an  aftoniftiing  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  he  always  employed  it  in  retraining 
them  from  a£ls  of  violence,  infpiring  them  with 
love  to  one  another,  and  with  gentlenefs  and  hu- 
manity to  their  enemies. 
Rmitation       The  exultadon  of  the  clergy  at  the  execudon  of 
ckrgy.       Mr.  Wifiiart  was  exceffive,   and  they  loaded  the 
cardinal  with  praiies  as  the  moil  glorious  champion 
of  the  church.     They  now  imagined  that  they 
would  enjoy  their  power,  their  honours,  and  riches^ 
in  tranquillity,  and  that  none  would  dare  to  open 
.    ,         their  mouths  againft  the  church  or  clergy.     But 
in  this  they  were  miftaken.     The  death  of  Mr. 
Wilhart  made  a  very  different  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general ;  it  excited  their 
compaffion  for  the  meek  and  parient  fuffcrcr,  and 
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their  indignation  againft  the  authors  of  his  fuffer- 
ingfi*  The  cfFcfts  of  thcfe  paffions  very  loon 
^pearcd. 

The  cardinal  was  not  a  little  elated  with  this  Marrlagt. 
bold  atchievement>  the  praifes  he  received^  and  the 
advantages  be  expelled  to  derive  from  it.  Sooa 
afterj  he  fpent  fome  dme  at  Finhaven  in  Angus, 
the  earl  of  Crawford's  ieat,  in  fettling  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  marriage  between  that  earl's  eldeft  (bn» 
and  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  named  Margaret, 
with  whom  he  gave  a  very  great  fortune ;  and  in 
celebrating  that  marriage.  When  the  feftivities  on 
that  occafion  were  ended,  he  returned  to  his  caille 
of  St.  Andrew's,  where  a  great  number  of  artificers 
of  difierent  kinds  were  employed  in  adding  to  its 
beauty,  convjcniency,  and  flrength. 

The  cardinal  had  many  enemies,  fome  on  a  civil 
or  political,  and  others  on  a  religious  account ;  and 
the  late  exccudon  of  Mr.  Wiftiart  had  greatly 
increaied  their  number  and  inflamed  their  anger. 
John  Lefly,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had 
been  long  at  variance  with  him;  and  Norman 
Lefly,  that  earl's  eldcft  fon,  had  lately  quarrelled 
with  him  for  denying  him  an  efliatc,  to  which  he 
thought  be  had  a  claim.  Thefe  two,  by  often  con- 
verting together,  heated  one  another,  till  at  length 
they  refolved  to  put  him  to  death.  They  admitted 
into  their  fecret  and  focicty  William  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  (who  was  incenfed  againd  the  cardinal  for 
depriving  his  father  of  the  treafurer's  office,)  Petep 
Carmicbacl,  and  James  Melville,  who  were  zealous 
promoters  of  the  reformation,  and  admirers  of  Mr. 

Wiftiart. 
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Wilhait,  Thcfe  five,  after  fevcral  confultations, 
determined  to  deftroy  the  objeft  of  their  refcntmcnt 
in  his  own  caftle.  In  order  to  this,  they  agreed  to 
meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  evening  of  May  a8th> 
with  a  few  of  their  followers,  on  whofe  fecrecy  and 
courage  they  could  rely.  They  met  accordingly ; 
and  having  fettled  their  plan  of  proceeding  that 
evening,  they  affembled  next  morning  early,  in 
number  only  fixtecn,  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
cathedral,  near  the  caftle,  and  waited  till  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  draw- bridge  down.  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  with  other  fix  of  his  accomplices, 
then  walked  down  to  the  gate,  were  admitted 
without  fufpicion,  and  entered  into  cohverfation 
with  the  porter,  alking  him,  when  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  cardinal ;  and 
other  queftions.  By  and  by  Norman  Lefly,  with 
three  or  four  others,  came  and  joined  the  company. 
At  laft  John  Lefly,  with  the  reft  of  the  confju- 
rators,  approached.  When  the  porter  faw  John 
Lefly,  knowing  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  mafter, 
he  began  to  fufpeft  fomc  ill  dcfign,  and  attempted 
to  draw  up  the  bridge:  but  thofe  who  were  already 
admitted  feized  him,  took  all  his  keys  from  him, 
and  threw  him  into  the- ditch.  Being  nov/  matters 
of  the  caftle,  they  placed  four  of  their  number  near 
the  cardinaFs  chamber,  to  prevent  his  receiving  any 
intelligence.  They  then  turned  out  at  the  poftern, 
about  one  hundred  artificers  and  labourers,  and 
about  fifty  of  the  houfehold,  retaining  only  the  go- 
vernor's eldeft  fon  as  a  hoftage,  All  this  was  done 
without  any  rcfiftance,  and  with  fo  little  noife,  that 
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the  cardinal  was  not  alarmed  till  they  knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  chamber.     Being  afked  who  was 
there?    they    anfwcred,   a   Lefly.      Knowing   the 
voice  of  his  enemy  John  Lefly,.  he  apprehended 
his  danger,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  chamber- 
'  lain,  barricaded  the  door,  which  was  very  ftrong. 
After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  break  it  open, 
they  brought  a  grate  with  live  coals,  and  threatened 
to  fet  it' on  fire.     The  door  was  then  opened, 
moft  probably  by  the  chamberlain,  and  they  ruflied 
in  with  their  fwords  drawn.     They  found  the  car- 
dinal feated  in  an  elbow  chair,  who  cried,  "  I  am 
"  a  prieft,  I  am  a  prieft ;  you  will  not  kill  me  !" 
After  a  fhort  and  angry  cxpoftulation  they  dif- 
patched  him  with  many  wounds.     His  laft  words 
were,  '^  Fy  1  fy !  all  is  loft,  all  is  loft  ""  V 

Thus  fell,  in  his  fifty-fecond  year,  cardinal 
Beaton,  the  moft  opulent  and  powerful  churchman 
that  ever  was  in  Scotland.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities  his  hiftory  proves,  and  his  enemies 
did  not  deny,  but  his  virtues  were  not  equal  to 
his  abilities.  The  general  tenor  of  his  life  was 
very  unfuitablc  to  his  profcflion  and  his  vows. 
He  had  many  natural  children  whom  he  publicly 
acknowledged,  aud  on  whom  he  beftowed  confi- 
derablc  fortunes.  He  was  a  moft  confummate 
diflembler.  It  coft  him  nothing  to  make  the 
ftrongeft  proftffions  of  love  to  thofe  he  hated,  of 
efteem  to  thofe  he  defpifcd,  and  of  friendfhip  to 
thofe  he  dcfigned  to  ruin.  His  political  fchemes 
were  deep  and  artful,  but  indirect  and  crooked, 
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carried  into  execution  by  deception  and  fiaud, 
when  he  had  not  power  to  employ  force.  He 
was  proud  and  ambitious,  cruel  and  unrelcntingi 
efpecially  to  thofc  who  were  zealous  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  which  he  knew  would 
endanger  his  own  greatneis,  and  the  power  and 
pofieflfions  of  the  clergy.  His  death  made  a  mighty 
noife,  and  produced  very  important  confequences. 
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Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government, 
and  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D, 
1485  to  A.D.  1547. 

AS  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory 
of  Britain  in  this  bufy  period,  hath  unavoid- 
ably fwelled  to  an  uncommon  fize,  it  is  ncceffary 
to  comprefs  the  materials  of  the  following  chapters 
of  this  book,  by  expreffing  every  thing  in  as  few 
words  as  poffible. 

The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  envy  and  changes 
admiration  of  furrounding  nations,  hath  been  the   ^jj^yrton"' 
work  of  ages ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  hath  been 
cxpofed  to  various  dangers,  and  undergone  various 
changes,  before  it  reached  that  degree  of  excel- 
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lencc,  precifion,  and  {lability,  to  which  it  hath  now 
attained.  Many  of  thcfe  changes  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  third  chapters  of  the  former  books  of 
this  work  -,  and  fuch  of  tlic  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  England  in  the.prefent  period,  as 
fcem  to  merit  a  place  in  general  hiftory,  will  be 
related  in  the  firft  feftion;  and  thofe  in  the  go- 
vernment and  laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  fccond 
fcftion  of  this  chapter, 

SECT.      I. 

Hifiory  of  the  Conftttution^  Government ^  and  Laws  of 
England,  from  A.  D.  1485  to  A.  D.  1547.    ' 

Nobility.  ^pHE  people  of  England  were  arranged  in  the 
^  fame  ranks  and  orders  in  fociety  in  this  as  in 
the  former  period ;  but  a  very  confiderable  change 
was  now  made  in  the  numbers  and  circumftanccs  of 
the  people  in  fome  of  thofe  ranks,  particularly  the 
higheft  and  loweft. 

So  many  noblemen  had  been  killed,  executed, 
and  attainted,  in  the  cruel  conteft  between  th? 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  that  only  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  were  Jummoned  to  the  firft 
parliament  of  Henry  VII.  *^*:  a  very  fmall  number 
in  fo  great  a  kingdom.  This  diminution  of  the 
number  of  peers  diminifhed  their  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  government;  and  as  that  was  one  objedt  of 
the  policy  of  Henry  VIL  he  raifed  very  few  to  the 
peerage.    Only  thirty-fix  temporal  peers  were  fum- 
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moncd  to  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.'" 
Though  that  prince  was  more  profufe  of  his  money, 
he  was  no  lefs  frugal  of  his  honours  than  his  father, 
and  no  more  than  forcy-fcvcn  peers  were  fum- 
moned  to  the  firft  parliament  of  his  fon  Edward 
VI.  '•*  Some  other  things  contributed  to  diminifli 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  peerage  in  this 
period :  the  ^cility  of  alienating  their  eftates ;  the 
ftruSb  execution  of  the  laws  againft  retaining  great 
numbers  of  idle  people  in  their  fcrvice,  by  giving 
them  liveries,  and  by  that  fplendid  expenfive  mode 
of  living  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  a  word,  the  baronage  of  England  was  no  longer 
that  too  powerful  preponderating  body  they  had 
long  been;  equally  formidable  to  their  fovereigns 
and  their  fellow-fwbjeds. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  loweft  rank  in 
fociety,  that  of  flaves,  were  alfo  greatly  diminilhed 
in  this  period.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  flourifhed 
in  thofe  times,  and  was  fecretary  of  ftatc  to  Ed- 
ward VL,  in  his  Treatifc  on  the  Republic  of  Eng- 
land, mentions  two  kinds  of  flaves,  viz.  villains  in 
grofs,  the  abfolute  property  of  their  mafters  and 
their  heirsj  and  villains  regardant,  who  were  an- 
nexed to  a  particular  eftate,  and  transferred  with  it 
from  one  proprietor  to  another.  "  Neither  of  the 
*^  one  fort  nor  of  the  other,"  fays  he,  "  have  we 
"  any  number  in  England;  and  of  the  firft  I  never 
*^  knew  any  in  the  realm  in  my  time:  of  the  fecond 
"  fo  few  there  be,  that  it  is  not  almoft  worth  the 
*'  (peaking  about.      But  law   doth  acknowledge 

*'l  Dugdale^s  Summoni  to  Pari.  p.  4.S6.  lU  Ibid.  p.  509. 
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««  them  in  both  thefc  kinds '*^"  That  is,  no  law 
had  been  made  for  abolilhing  thefc  kinds  of  flavery. 
Other  caufes  had  produced  that  efFeft.  Several 
caufes  of  the  gradual  decline  of  flavery  in  England 
have  been  already  mentioned*'".  Another  caufe 
now  contributed  to  produce  that  cffeft.  It  came 
to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of  all 
ranks,  that  flavery  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  offenfiv^ 
to  God,  and  injurious  to  man.  WickliflF  and  his 
followers  inculcated  this  dodrine  with  great  warmth^ 
and  their  declamations  had  a  great  effeft.  Henry 
VIII.  granted  a  manumiflion  A,  D.  15 14,  to  two 
of  his  flaves  and  their  families;  for  which  he  aflign- 
cd  this  reafon  in  the  preamble:  "  That  God  had  at 
"  firft  created  all  men  equally  free  by  nature,  but 
"  that  many  had  been  reduced  to  flavery  by  the 
"  laws  of  men.  We  believe  it,  therefore,  to  be  a 
*^  pious  aft,  and  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God,  to 
"  fet  certain  of  our  flaves  at  liberty  from  their 
«*  bondage"'^/'  As  thefc  fentiments  prevailed, 
flavery  declined,  and  was  at  length  extinguiihed, 
without  any  pofitive  law.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  general  manumiflion  of 
the  bondmen  in  England;  and  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pofe  was  brought  into  the  houfc  of  lords  A.  D. 
1526,  read  three  times  in  one  day  and  rejeftcd. 
But  what  could  not  be  efFcdled  at  once  by  a  law, 
was  gradually  accompliftied  by  humanity'". 

«»f  Smith's  Republic,  p.  i6o.  «««  See  vol.  v.  p.  359. 
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A  new  race  of  people,  differing  in  their  origin,  Egyptitm. 
complexion,  language,  and  manners,  from  the  other 
inhabitants,  appeared  in  England  about  this  time, 
and  foon  became  fo  numerous,  and  committed  fo 
many  crimes,  that  a  law  was  made,  22  Henry  VIII. 
for  their  expulfion,  Thefe  people  were  called  Gyp- 
fies,  or  Egyptians;  becaufe  they  faid,  and  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  they  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  The  charafters  and  praftices  of  thefe  re- 
markable wanderers  are  thus  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  adl  of  parliament  for  their  expulfion: 
"  Forafmuch  as  before  this  time  divers  and  many 
*'  outlandilh  people,  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
*'  ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  mcrcbandife,  have  come 
"  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  Ihire  co  fhire, 
**  and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  ufed 
*^  great,  fubtile,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
*'  people ;  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  by  palmiftry 
'^  they  could  tell  men's  and  women's  fortunes;  and 
*'  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fiibtilty  have  deceiv- 
"  ed  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo  have 
"  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies, 
'f  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people  that 
"  they  have  come  among'*^"  For  thefe  reafons 
the  parliament  enadted,  that  no  more  Egyptians 
fliould  be  admitted  into  the  realm  ;  and  that  if  any 
of  them  landed,  they  (hould  be  immediately  feized 
and  commanded  to  depart.  It  was  further  enafted. 
That  a  proclamation  (hould  be  publifhcd,  com- 
manding all  the  Egyptians  in  England  to  banidi 
themfelves  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fixtecn  days,  un-  ' 

^89  Stat.  %z  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  »p. 
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dcr  the  penalty  of  imprifonment  and  the  confifca- 
tion  of  their  goods.  But  neither  this  law,  nor  fe- 
veral  fubfcquent  laws  ftill  more  fevere,  produced 
the  defired  cfFeft.  Many  thoufands  of  thofe  per- 
nicious inmates  remained  in  England  long  afterthis 
time  J  and  confiderable  numbers  of  their  pofterity 
are  flill  remaining. 

Parlia^  So  fuU  an  accounthath  been  given  of  the  confti- 

tution,  powers,  privileges,  forms  of  proceeding, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  the  two  houfcs  of  par- 
liament, in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
this  work,  that  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  fay  much 
on  thefc  fubje6ls  in  this  chapter  '^^  The  changes 
that  took  place  in  parliament  in  this  period  were 
not  mapy,  and  few  of  them  were  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Houfe  of  For  feveral  centuries  the  fpiritual  peers  had  been 
niore  in  number  than  the  temporal  peers  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  Biit  a  great  revolution  happened 
in  that  particular  in  this  period.  By  the  diffolution 
of  the  monafteries  and  other  religious  houfes,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  fpiritpal  peers  were  cut  off  from 
the  hoqfe  of  lords  at  one  blow.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-fix  parliamentary  abbots  and  two  parlia- 
mentary priors  loft  their  baronies  and  their  fcats  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  at  the  fame  time.  When  the 
parliament  met  after  this  great  revolution,  April 
13th,  A.  p,  1539,  the  houfe  of  peers  made  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  had  done  on  all 
former  occafions,  from  the  time  that  the  parlia- 
fpcnt  had  been  divided  into  two  houfes.     Forty- 
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one  temporal,  and  only  twenty  fpiritual  peers  were 
prcfent  in  that  fcffion  '*^*.  This  revolution  was  very 
favourable  to  the  caufe,  and  had  been  promoted 
by  the  friends  of  the  reformation :  but  it  was  fatal 
to  the  caufe  of  popery,  which  thereby  loft  a  great 
number  of  its  ftrongeft  pillars,  and  foon  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  forms  of  conducing  bufinefs  in  parliament  ^ormsoS 

r:       1      12       ?    •        I.      .•  proceed- 

were  not  very  firmly  fixed,  m  the  times  we  are  ingsinpar. 
now  confidering;  at  leaft  fome  forms  were  then  ^*^*"*'^^* 
ufed  which  have  long  fince  been  difcontinued, 
which  were  very  different  from  thofe  that  are  now 
cftablilhed.  At  the  opening  of  every  parliament 
t^ie  king  was  prefent  feated  on  his  throne,  but  made 
no  fpeech  to  the  two  houfes.  The  fpeech  was 
made  by  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  as  the  chancel- 
lors in  thofe  times  were  generally  prelates,  thofe 
fpeeches  were  a  kind  of  fcrmons  on  a  text  of  fcrip- 
ture,  and  abounded  in  the  moft  fulfome  flattery  of 
his  majefty,  whofe  glorious  perfedkions  the  humble 
prelate  acknowledged  himfelf  incapable  of  defcrib- 
ing.  The  chancellor  then  named  fcveral  com- 
mittees, confifting  of  lords  and  commons,  for  the 
quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefs ;  viz.  one  committee 
for  receiving  petitions  from  ,  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland;  another  for  receiving  pe- 
titions from  Gafcony,  and  the  Englifti  territories 
on  the  continent:  one'  committee  for  trying  the 
petitions  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land; and  another  for  trying  the  petitions  from  Gaf- 
cony, and  the  continent.     This  was  a  very  ancient 

*V«  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  119, 
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form;  but  in  cboie  times  it  was  &r  from  bdi^  a 
mere  unmeaning  form,  as  it  is  at  prefent.  The 
triers  of  petitions  had  a  great  deal  of  power,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs.  In  particular,  thej 
had  the  fame  dangerous  power  widi  the  lords  of 
the  articles  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  feleA 
fuch  peddons  as  they  thought  worthy  of  the  atten* 
tion  of  parliament,  to  form  them  into  bills  to  be 
laid  before  the  houfes,  and  to  reject  others.  This 
gave  the  king  and  hb  miniftcrs  a  great  advantage  ; 
as  it  put  it  into  their  power  to  prevent  any  thing 
that  was  difagreeable  to  them  from  being  intro- 
duced into  parliament,  except  incidentally  by  the 
members  in  their  fpceches***.  The  forms  of  read« 
ing  and  pafling  bills  were  in  fome  rcfpcdts  different 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent.  Bills  were  pre- 
pared and  brought  into  the  houfe  by  the  triers  of 
petitions,  written  upon  paper,  and  after  a  firft  and 
fecond  reading,  were  commonly  delivered  to  the 
king's  attorney  and  folicitor,  to  be  examined,  cor- 
rcfted,  and  put  into  legal  parliamentary  form*'*. 
No  certain  number  of  times  was  fixed  for  read- 
ing bills  before  they  were  pafled.  In  the  Journals 
of  the  houfe  of  lords  we  find  fome  bills  were  pafled 
on  the  firft  reading  with  the  unanimous  confcnt  of  all 
the  members,  and  that  others  were  twice  read  on  one 
day,  pafled,  and  fent  to  the  commons"^*.  Many 
were  pafled  on  the  third  reading,  but  fome  were 
read  four  times,  fome  five  times,  fome  fix  times, 
fome  fcvcn  times,  and  fome  even  eight  rimes'". 

■9»  Journals,  paflim.  >9?  Ibid.  p.  ii.  &  paffim. 
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It  fecms  to  have  been  the  intention  of  parliament 
in  thofc  times  to  pafs  thofe  bills  immediately  on 
the  firft  or  fecond  reading  on  which  all  were  agreed; 
a^d  to  read  thofe  bills  on  which  different  opinions 
were  entertained,  till  all,  or  a  great  nfajority  of  the 
members,  came  to  be  of  the  fame  fcntiments.  This 
however,  is  only  a  conjcfturc,  and  may  be  a  mif- 
take.  Several  other  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of 
conducing  bufinefs  in  parliament  might  be  coUcd- 
cd  from  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  it  were 
neceflary. 

The  felfions  of  parliament  in  this  period  were  fcl- 
dom  longer  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  fomctimcs  much 
fhorter;  but  in  thefc  (hort  feflions,  both  houfcs 
applied  to  bufinefs  with  great  affiduity.  They  had 
often  two  meetings  in  the  day  j  one  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfaft;  the  other 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner  *•'• 
Great  pains  were  tajcen.to  fecure  a  full  attendance 
of  all  the  members  at  every  meeting.  None  could 
be  abfent  without  leave  from  the  king,  and  with- 
outi  naming  one  or  two  who  wereprefent  as  prox- 
ies, to  aft  in  his  name.  Such  as  were  abfent 
without  leave,  and  without  proxies,  were  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine.  The  names  of  all  the  members  pre- 
fent  at  every  meeting  are  carefully  marked  in  the 
Journals,  and  from  thence  we  find  that  there  was 
conftandy  a  very  full  attendance  '*^ 

Some  of  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  of  Long  par- 
longer  duration,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  fef- 
fions,  than  thofe  of  former  rimes.     The  parliament 

'9^  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  &c.  »97  Ibid,  pafllim. 
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that  met  at  Weftminfter  21  Henry  VIII.  Novem- 
ber 3d,  A.  D.  1529,  had  feven  feflions,  each  of 
them  uncommoniy  long  and  full  of  bufinefs,  and 
was  not  diffolved  till  April  4th,  A.  D.  1535,  after 
having  contrnued  fix  years  and  four  months  "'\ 
unanimity  Though  many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  by  the 
^^^^'  parliament  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIILj 
as  the  laws  for  abolifhing  the  power  of  ihe  pope ; 
for  invefting  the  kii^,  a  layman,  with  the  fuprc- 
macy  of  the  church ;  and  for  the  diflblution  of  re- 
ligious, houfes,  could  not  but  be  very  difagrecable 
to  many  of  the  members,  and  particularly  to  the 
fpiritual  peers  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  it  is  aftoniib- 
ing  how  little  oppofition  they  encountered^  and 
with  what  facility  and  rapidity  they  paffed  through 
both  houfes.  The  bill  empowering  the  king,  as 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  to  conllitute  bilhops 
by  his  own  authority,  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  lords,  read  three  times,  -^flcd,  fent  to  the 
commons,  read  three  times  by  them,  paffed,  and 
returned  to  the  lords  all  in  the  fame  day  **".  At 
the  end  of  the  third  and  laft  feffion  of  that  parlia- 
ment, which  finilhed  the  diffolution  of  the  monaftic 
orders,  granted  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  to 
the  king,  and  macje  many  other  fevere  laws  againft 
the  pope  and  church  of  Rome,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Journals,  "  That  the  lords  gave  their  fuffrages 
"  and  delivered  their  fcntiments  concerning  all 
••  thefe  afts ;  and  fuch  was  their  unanimity,  that 
**  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about  any 
««  one  of  them  *^.''    So  great  an  afcendant  had  this 

»^  Stat,  fti  Hen.  VIII.   '  »99  Journals,  p.  11*. 
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awful  prince  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  greatcft 
fubjcds.  We  meet  with  no  protcfts  or  diffcnts  in 
the  Journals  of  the  houfc  of  lords  in  this  reign. 
That  was  a  meafure  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted. 
So  great  was  the  authority,  and  fo  dreadful  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  this  prince,  that  the  boldeft  of  his  fub- 
jcds  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  oppofition. 

The  forms  of  eleding  the  members  of  the  houle 
of  commons,  and  the  laws  for  preventing  undue 
eledions  and  falfe  returns,  were  the  fame  in  this 
as  in  the  forpicr  period.     Great  pains  were  taken 
to  fecure  the  conftant  attendance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every,  feffion. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  parliament  a  lift  of  the  mem- 
bers returned  was  made  out  and  called  over  at  the 
firft  meeting,  and  all  who  were  not  prefent  to  an- 
fwer  to  their  names  were  fined.     A  very  diftindt 
account  is  preferved  in  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  of  the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  at 
Weftminfter  on  Monday  January  i6th,A.D.  1542. 
On  that  day  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  attended  by  many 
other  lords  in  their  robes,  came  into  the  parlia- 
ment chamber,  and  commanded  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  to  call  the  names  of  all  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgeffcs,  who  were  ftanding  without 
the  bar,  and  every  one  anfwered  to  his  name.     The 
duke  and  the  other  lords  then  took  their  feats, 
waiting  for  the  entry  of  the  king,  the  commons  ftiU 
ftanding  without  the  bar  *°'.  No  lefs  care  was  taken 
to  fccurc  the  attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the 
cnd^  than  their  appearance  at  the  beginning,  of 
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every  feffion.  By  an  aft  of  parliament,  A.  D.  15411 
it  was  declared,  that  if  any  member  left  the  houfe 
without  the  leave  of  the  fpeakcr  before  the  end  of 
the  feflion,  he  Ihould  have  no  claim  for  wages  from 
his  conftituents  **'*. 

Though  both  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England 
in  this  period  on  many  occafions  afted  a  very  mean 
part,  and  fhamefully  facrificed  their  own  undoubt- 
ed rights  and  liberties,  and  thofe  of  the  people,  by 
complying  with  the  imperious  mandates  and  impe- 
tuous paffions  of  their  fovereigns  and  their  minif- 
ters,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commons 
now  began  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  weight  in 
the  fcale  of  government,  than  they  had  formerly 
poffeflcd  or  exercifed.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy 
to  produce  many  proofs,  but  a  few  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  in  former  periods 
the  commons  did  not  take  the  lead  in  granting 
fupplies  to  the  crown,  hut  contented  themfelves 
with  granting  their  own  fupplies  and  thofe  of  their 
conftituents,  while  the  peers  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  the  clergy  in  convocation,  granted  each  their 
own  aids,  fometimes  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe 
granted  by  the  commons  *"*.  It  plainly  appears, 
however,  that  greater  attention  was  now  paid  to 
the  commons  in  this  important  bufinefs,  and  that 
their  affent  was  neceflary  to  every  grant,  though 
fome  ofthe  money-bills  ftill  originated  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  Of  this  it  will  be  proper  to  give  one  ex- 
ample out  of  feveral  that  might  be  given.     A  bill 
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was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  February  aid, 
A.  D.  1515,  for  granting  the  king  tonnage  and 
poundage^  during  his  life,  was  read  a  firft  time,  and 
dclivcreH' to  the  king's  attorney  to  be  written  out 
fair.  It  was  read  a  fecond  time  on  Friday  the  ajd^ 
a  third  time  on  Monday  the  26th,  a  fourth  time  on 
Tucfday  the  27th,  and  paflcd.  It  was  fent  with  eight 
other  bills  to  the  houfe  of  commons  March  loth, 
where  it  was  paffed  and  returned  to  the  lords 
March  28th  ****.  On  fome  occafions,  when  the 
king,  by  his  miniftcrs,  had  applied  firft  to  the 
lords  for  a  fupply,  and  they  had  agreed  to  grant 
it ;  inftead  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe, 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  the  principal  lords 
in  their  houfe  to  wait  upon  the  commons,  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  requifition  and  the  confent 
of  the  lords,  and  to  requeft  them  to  take  that  bu- 
finefs  into  their  confideration,  and  then  retire  ***. 
This  was  a  degree  of  attention  and  refpeft  that  had 
not  been  paid  to  the  commons  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  fteadinefs  with  which  the  commorlg 
fometimes  declined  complying  with  the  king's  de- 
mands, enforced  by  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and 
the  moft  earneft  felicitations  of  the  great  cardinal 
Wolfey  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  is  another  proof 
of  the  rifing  fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ^''^ 
Both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  were  fo  much  dif- 
gufted  with  the  oppofition  they  met  with  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  their  exorbitant  demands,  that 
they  formed  the  refolution  of  ruling  without  parlia- 

a»4  Journals,   p.  15,16,  31.  38. 
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ments ;  to  which  they  adhered  alirioft  feven  years^ 
and  from  which  they  did  not  depart  till  they  had 
cxhaufted  all  the  illegal  arts  of  extorting  money* 
Some  of  thefc  arts  were  fuch,  that  if  they  had  been 
fiicccfsful  they  would  have  put  an  end  tcr  parlia- 
ments, and  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  Coimniflions  were  fcnt  into 
every  county  in  England,  A.  D.  1525,  empowering 
and  commanding  the  commiflioncrs  to  levy  from 
the  laity  the  fixth,  and  from  the  clergy  the  fourth 
^  part  of  their  goods.  But  thefe  commiffions  ex- 
cited fuch  an  univcrfal  alarm,  and  threatened  fo 
great  a  ftorm,  that  the  king  thought  proper  to  dif- 
avow  and  recal  them  by  proclamation  ^'^''. 

In  former  periods,  it  hath  been  obferved  that 
when  the  privileges  of  the  commons  were  invaded, 
they  applied  to  the  king  or  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
for  redrcfs  ^* :  but  in  this  period  they  took  the 
proteftion  of  their  privileges,  and  the  punifhmcnt 
of  thofe  who  invaded  them,  into  their  own  hands ; 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  increafing  power 
and  confcquence.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
occurred  in  the  parliament  that  met  at  WefVminfter 
16th  January,  A.  D.  1543  :  George  Ferrers,  mem- 
ber for  Plymouth,  was  arretted  for  debt,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Counter,  Bread-ftreet ;  of  which 
the  fpeaker  having  acquainted  the  houfe,  they  fent 
their  ferjeant  to  demand  the  prifoner.  But  the 
clerks  of  the  Counter  were  fo  far  from  complying 
with  this  demand,  that  they  gave  him  very  ill  lan- 
guage, broke  his  mace,  and  knocked  down  his 

*«7  Herbert,  p.  66.  »e8  Scc  vol,  v.  p.  366. 
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fcrvant.  In  the  midft  of  this  fcuffle  the  two  fherifFs 
of  London  arrived,  to  whom  the  fcrjcant  applied  5 
but  they  treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  the  prifoner.  On  his  return  to 
Wcftminfter,  his  relation  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  threw  the  houfe  into  a  violent  ferment* 
They  declared  unanimoufly,  that  they  would  do  no 
bufinefe  till  they  had  recovered  their  member  j 
went  in  a  body  to  the  houfc  of  lords,  (according  to 
an  eftablilhed  cuftom  of  the  twohoufes,  communi- 
cating to  each  other  any  extraordinary  emergency,) 
and  by  their  fpeaker  reprefented  the  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  them.  The  lords,  after  a  lliort 
deliberation,  replied  by  the  chancellor,  that  the 
indignity  was  very  great,  but  referred  the  rcdrcfs 
of  it,  and  the  punifliment  of  the  offenders,  entirely 
to  the  commons.  The  chancellor,  at  the  fame 
time,  offered  them  his  warrant  for  the  liberation  of 
their  member,  which  they  refufed.  The  commons, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  houfe,  fent  their  fer- 
jeant  with  his  mace  again,  to  demand  their  mem- 
ber. It  being  now  known  to  the  flieriffs  how  much 
their  late  treatment  of  the  fcrjcant  had  been  refent- 
cd,  they  received  him  with  the  greateft  refped:, 
and  immediately  fet  the  prifoner  at  liberty.  But 
the  ferjeant,  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, fummoned  the  two  flieriffs  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  late  riot,  and  one  Mr.  White,  at 
whofe  fuit  the  member  had  been  arrefted.  Thejr 
appeared  accordingly,  and  after  a  fcvere  reprimand 

from 
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from  the  fpeaker,  the  two  (hcriffs,  with  White  the 
profccutor,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
three  of  their  officers  to  Newgate  -,  but  on  a  pcti-- 
tion  from  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  they  were 
liberated  in  a  few  days  *''*.  This  fpirited  condudt 
of  the  commons  was  applauded  by  the  king. 
Servility  But  though  It  is  Certain  that  the  houfe  of  com- 

'  jncnt!^****  mons  acquired  additional  power  and  influence  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  both 
the  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England,  on  many 
occafions,  difcovered  a  fpirit  of  fervile  fubmiflion 
to  the  imperious  mandates  and  impetuous  paflions 
of  their  fovereigns,  particularly  of  Henry  VIII.  j 
very  difhonourable  to  themfelves,  and  very  perni- 
cious to  their  country.  Nothing  but  a  fervile  un- 
manly dread  of  the  frowns  of  royalty  (which  were 
indeed  very  terrible)  could  have  induced  them  to 
give  their  aflent  to  the  many  unconftitutional,  un- 
juft,  abfurd,.  contradifiory,  oppreffive,  and  cruel 
laws  that  were  ^enafted  in  the  reign  of  that  ftern 
imperious  tyrant.  That  many  laws  were  made  in 
that  reign  which  merited  the  above  epithets  is  -un- 
deniable. Could  any  thing  be  more  fubverfive  of 
the  conftitution  than  the  law  which  gave  royal  pro- 
clamations the  fame  authority  with  ads  of  parlia- 
ment*'** ?  What  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
plaineft  principles  of  juftice  and  common  honefty, 
than  the  law  which  abfolved  the  king  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  paying  his  debts,  for  which  he  had  given 
fecurity   under  his  privy  feal,   and  even  obliged 

^09  Hollingfhedy  p.  955*    Mifcellania  Parliamentarian  p.  x««so. 
»«o  Stat.  31  Hen.  VIII. 
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thofe  who  had  received  payment  to  refund  the 
money  they  had  received"'?  Hovv  abfurd  and 
indelicate  was  that  law  which  enadted,  "  That  if 
"  the  king  or  his  fucceflbrs  fhould  intend  to  marry 
"  any  woman  whom  ihey  took  to  be  a  pure  and 
*'  clean  maid,  if  (he,  not  being  fo,  did  not  declare 
"  the  fame  to  the  king,  it  (hould  be  high  treafon, 
**  and  all  who  knew  it  and  did  not  reveal  it  were 
«  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon  *"  !"  By  aft  of 
parliament  28  Henry  VIII.  it  was  declared  to  be 
high  treafon  to  affert  the  validity  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  his  firft  queen  Catherine  of  Spain, 
or  his  fecond  queen  Anne  Boleyn;  and  whoever 
refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  every  thing  con- 
tained in  that  aft  was  declared  to  be  a  traitor  **'. 
By  another  aft,  about  feven  years  after,  (which  did 
not  repeal  but  confirm  the  former  aft,)  it  was 
made  treafon  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  difparagemenc 
or  flander  of  the  princefs  Mary  or  Elizabeth  *'♦. 
.  How  captious,  contradiftory,  and  cruel  were  thefe 
laws  !  If  they  had  both  been  put  in  execution,  any 
man  in  England  might  have  been  convicled  of 
treafon  by  the  one  or  by  the  other.  If  he  refufed 
to  anfwer  upon  oath,  he  was  a  traitor:  If  he  affcrted 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriages,  or  of  one  of 
them,  he  was  a  traitor  by  the  firft  aft  :  if  he  denied 
it,  he  dilparaged  the  princefles,  or  one  of  them, 
and  was  a  traitor  by  the  fecond.  The  truth  feems 
to  have  been,   that  the  fervile  parliaments  of  thofc 

**■  Burnet,  b»  xi.    Records,  No.  xxxi.   Rolls  of  Pari.  A.D.  1529. 
*"  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.313.  *^3  aS  Hen. VIII.  c.  7. 

*H  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i. 
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times  were  in  fuch  haftc  to  gratify  the  prefent  prc-» 
dominant  paffion  of  their  imperious  matter,  that 
they  did  not  refleft  on  the  abfurdity,  cruelty,  and 
inconfiftency  of  the  adls  they  paflcd,  or  on  the  fatal 
confequcnces  which  they  might  produce.  Of  this 
many  other  proofs,  if  it  were  neceflary,  might  be 
adduced. 
Great  When  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  great 

STcrown.  barons  (which  had  long  formed  a  balance  to  the 
power  of  their  fovereigns)  were  gradually  decliningj 
by  the  alienation  of  their  lands  and  the  lofs  of  their 
retainers,  and  when  the  fpirit  of  parliaments  was 
finking  into  fervility,  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  were  gradually  increafing  in  the  fame 
proportion,  and  at  length  threatened  the  dcftruflion 
of  the  conftitution,  and  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  an 
abfolute  monarchy.  The  acceffion  of  Henry  VII. 
however  defeftive  his  right  might  be,  was  a  very  ' 
happy  event.  It  put  an  end  to  a  mod  deftrudive 
civil  war,  the  horrors  of  which  had  made  fo  deep 
an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  determined  to  fufFer  and  fubmic 
to  any  thing,  rather  than  rekindle  thofe  flames 
v/hich  had  threatened  them  with  deftruftion.  That 
artful  prince  availed  himfelf  of  this  difpofition  of 
the  people,  and  obtained  fuch  a  fettlement  of  the 
crown  as  he  wiflied,  and  every  thing  he  defired 
from  parliament.  His  implacable  hatred  of  the 
houfe  of  York  and  its  partizans;  his  avarice,  extor- 
tions, vexatious  profecutions  on  antiquated  penal 
Ilatutes,  and  the  general  feverity  of  his  govern- 
ment, created  him  many  enemies,  encouraged  pre- 
15  tenders 
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tenders  to  his  throne,  and  procured  them  followers. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
people,    though   fccr<5tly    difcontcnted,    remained 
quiet  i    having  the  dreadful  difallers  of  the  late 
times  frefli  in  their  memories.     The  infurredlions 
were  foon  fuppreffed,  and  fcrved  only  to  render  the 
king  more  fecure  and  arbitrary* 
'      Henry  VIII.  at  his  acccffion  was  in  the  bloom  Attctfiptg 
of  youth,  engaged  in  the  moft  ardent  purfuit  of  conftitV.  * 
pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  moft  fplcndid  and  *^^^* 
expenfive  kind,  by  which  he  foon  diflipatcd  the. 
immenfe  treafure  accumulated  by  his  parfimonious 
father;  and  thereby  parted  with  one  inilrumcnt  of 
incrcafing  his  power,  about  which  at  that  time-  he 
had  no  anxiety.     He  committed  the  management 
of  affairs  to  his  minifters,  who  facrificed  Empfon 
and   Dudley,    the   two  hated  inftruments  of  his 
father's  extortions,  to  the  refentment  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  the  young  monarch  excecdinglj^ 
popular.     He  ftill  continued  to  purfue  his  oftenu- 
tious  expenfive  pleafures  with  unremitting  ardour, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Wol- 
ky,  who  formed,  and  by  his  great  abilities  had 
nearly  accompliflied,  the  bafe  defign  of  rendering 
the  king  abfolute,  and  the  crown  independent  of 
the  people,  by  impofing  taxes  without  the  confcnt 
of  parliament.     Loans  had  been  often  folicited  and 
obtained,    though   the   repayment  of  them   was 
known  to  be  very  uncertain.     Free  gifts,  called 
benevolences,  had  been  frequently  demanded,  and 
by  many  granted,  though  with  much  reluftance. 
Both  tlicfe  methods  of  raifing  money  were  contrary 
Ma  to 
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to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  laft  of 
them  was  contrary  to  an  adt  of  parliament ;  but  as 
they  did  not  avowedly  extort  money  from  the  fub- 
jedts  without  their  own  confent,  they  were  by  many 
complied  with,  and  by  all  endured.  But  when 
cardinal  Wolfey  proceeded  to  ftrike  the  laft  deci- 
fivc  blow  for  overturning  the  conftitution,  by  fend- 
ing commiflioners  into  every  county  in  England, 
A.  D.  1526,  to  levy  the  fixth  part  of  the  goods  of 
the  laity,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  goods  of  the 
clergy,  by  the"^  royal  authority  alone,  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  was  roufed,  and  fo  great  a  ferment 
raifed,  tliat  Henry  found  it  neceflary  to  difavow 
his  minifter  and  recal  his  commiflioners  ***. 
Great  But  though  Henry  was  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he 

iienry  was  not  cured  of  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He 
^^^^'  ftill  wifhed  to  have  the  money,  of  his  fubjeds  at  his 
command,  and  the  power  of  ruling  them  as  he 
pleafed.  To  accomplifh  this  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  reign,  he  purfued  a  more  indircft,  but  more 
infidious  and  more  dangerous  method,  by  managing 
parliaments,  and  making  them  fubfervient  to  his 
defigns  againft  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  In  this  he  was  too  fuceefsful.  The  long 
parliament,  and  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments  in 
his  reign,  were  fo  managed,  that  they  denied  him 
nothing.  The  methods  of  managing  parliaments 
were  no  fecrets  even  in  thofe  times  -,  and  there  was 
one  circumftance  that  greatly  facilitated  their  ope- 
ration. After  the  difputes  with  Rome  commenced, 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  parties  s  the 

»»6  Herbert,  A.D.  1516. 
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partifans  of  the  pope,  and  the  friends  of  the  re- 
formation; and  thefe  parties,  knowing  the  king's 
temper,  engaged  in  a  formal  conteft  which  (hould 
flatter  him  mod,  and  comply  with  all  his  requifi- 
tions  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  to  gain  him  to 
their  fide.  .This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  that  bills 
paflcd  both  houfes  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  that 
were  exceedingly  difagrecable  to  many,  if  not  to  a 
majority  of  the  members.  They  dared  not  oppofe 
.  with  any  vigour,  for '  fear  of  irritating  the  furious 
monarch,  and  throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
oppofite  party.  It  was  not  fo  much  policy  as  his 
natural  temper  that  made  him,  between  thefe  two 
parties,  fometimes  promote,  and  fometimes  retard 
the  reformation.  He  was  a  papift,  though  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  pope.  He  hanged  and  behead- 
ed thofe  who  acknowledged  the  papal  authority, 
and  burned  thofe  who  denied  the  popifb  doftrinesj 
and  his  obfequious  parliaments  gave  their  fanftion 
to  both.  It  was  a  parliament  in  which  there  were 
many,  probably  a  majority,  of  zealous  papifts,  that 
abolifhed  the  pope's  authority  in  England  ;  inverted 
the  king  with  the  tide  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  in  his  dominions;  diflfolved  the  religious 
houfes,  and  granted  all  their  goods  to  the  crown  *'^.  .  . 
It  was  a  parliamcn:  in  which  we  know  there  were 
many  members  in  both  houfes  who  had  cordially 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  that 
made  the  cruel  aft  of  the  Six  Articles,  which  con- 
demned to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  to 

*'7  13  Hen.  VIIL    Burnet,  yol,  i.  p.  144.    Pari.  Hift.  vol  iii. 
p.  144. 
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avow  and  defcndj  thcfc  principles;  nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  confiderable  oppofition  that  was  made  to 
that  aft,  except  by  archbilhop  Cranmer,  and  his 
.  oppofition    was    confidered    as    an    extraordinary 
thing,  and  an  aft  of  the  greateft  heroifm.     Parlia- 
ments gave  the  force  of  laws  to  royal  proclamations,  ' 
and  to  fucceeding  princes  the  power  of  repealing 
all  laws  made  before  they  were  twenty-four  years 
of  age  *'*,     Parliaments  gave  the  king  authority  tp 
regulate  the  religious  opinions  his  fubjefts  were  to 
entertain,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  they  were 
to  perform,  and  to  change  them  as  he  pleafed  by 
proclamations  from  time  to  time.     They  gave  him 
even  the  extraordinary  power  of  fettling  the  fuc- 
ceflion   to  the  crown,  by  his  letters  patent  or  his 
laft  will*'^     In  a  word,  thefe  parliaments  coiHt 
plied  with  all  Henry's  caprices,  followed  him  in  all 
his  turnings  and  windings,  and  enafted  whatever  h? 
diftated  with  little  hefitation,     In  thefe  circunxr 
ftances  the  conftitution  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  England  was  in  thofe  times  very  nearly  an 
abfolute,    with   the   outward   forms  of  a  limited 
inonarchy. 
Pcnrcrfion        Wc  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  th^ 
^f  ^^^*      conftitution  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  of  the  laws  in  this  period, 
except  when  the  fovereigns  interfered.      Then  in* 
.deed  the  laws  were  bafely  perverted,  and  the  mo(t 
fhocking  afts  of  oppreffion  perpetrated,  under  the 
pretence  of  executing  the  laws  and  punifliing  of- 
fences,    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  thefe  opprcf-* 

♦«»  Pari,  Hift.  vol.  lii,  p.  %%%.  *i9  Ibid.  p.  ij6. 
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fions  extended  only  to  the  imprifonmcnt  of  many 
of  the  fubjefts  on  the  mod  frivolous  pretences,  and 
detaining  them  in  prifon  till  they  paid  great  com- 
pofitions  to  obtain  their  liberty  5  to  impofing  exor- 
bitant amerciaments  for  fmall  delinquencies ;  exaft- 
ing  enormous  reliefs  from  the  royal  wards;  demand- 
ing exceffive  fums  for  pardons,  and  a.moft:  rigorous 
execution  of  antiquated  penal  ftatutes  ***.  By  thefe 
and  various  other  methods  the  laws  were  made  the 
inftrumcnts  of  oppreffion,  the  fubjefts  haraflcd  and 
plundered,  and  the  king's  coffers  filled.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  (who  was  more  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive than  covetous,)  this  perverfion  of  law,  and  the 
forms  of  juftice,  took  a  more  fatal  turn,  and  depriv- 
ed many  perfons  of  high  rank,  not  only  of  their  li- 
berties, honours,  and  eftates,  but  alfo  of  their  lives^ 
pn  very  defedlivc  evidence,  and  fometimes  without  • 
a^ny  trial.  On  what  flender  evidence  were  the  ami- 
Itble  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her  accompliflied 
brother  lord  Rochford,  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
fqii,  condemned,  and  executed  ?  On  what  trivial 
pretences  did  the  convocation  pronounce  a  fentence 
of  divorce  between  Henry  and  his  queen  Anne  of 
Cleves,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament  ?  How 
many  noble  perfons  were  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
ibn,  without  any  trial,  by  afts  of  attainder  in  par- 
liament, though  they  were  in  cuftody  and  earneftly 
intreated  to  be  tried  before  they  were  condemned  ? 
Was  not  this  a  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  and  plain- 
eft  principles  of  law  and  juftice  ?  Who  after  this 
will  hefitatc  to  pronounce  Henry  VIII.  a  tyrant, 

•^  jBaconA^ft9,  630.    Hollingfli.  504..    Polyd.  Virg.  p.  613—615. 
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and  his  parliaments  the  fervile  executioners  of  his 
imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 

The  courts  of  fome  of  the  popifh  biftiops  of  this 
period  were  fccncs  pf  great  cruelty,  in  which  ma- 
ny good  and  virtuous  perfons  of  both  fexcs,  and  of 
all  agesj  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  for  read- 
ing the  New  Teftament  in  Englilh,  or  having  it  in 
their  poffeflion,  or  for  any  thing  that  indicated  that 
they  entertained  opinions  in  religion  different  from 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  fo  much 
hath  been  faid  on  this  unpleafant  fubjeft  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  this  book,  that  I  fhall  here  decline 
mentioning  any  particulars.  Such  readers  as  wifli 
to  be  acquainted  with  thofe  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
horror,  may  confult  the  voluminous  work  quoted 
below "'.  It  is  proper  to  conclude  this  fubjedt 
with  obferving,  that  the  executive  government, 
both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  exceedingly  fanguinary.  A  prodigious 
number  of  people,  no  fewer  it  is  faid  than  feventy- 
two  thoufand,  were  put  to  death  as  criminals  in  that 
reign.  This  account  appears  to  be  exaggerated, 
but  the  number  was  certainly  very  great***. 
Fevenue*.  The  ordinary  ftated  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England  flowed  from  the  fame  fources  in  this  as  in 
the  three  former  periods,  which  need  not  be  again 
defcribed  **^  Its  extraordinary  and  lefs  certain 
revenues  were  derived  from  parliamentary  grants 
of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  from  loans,  benevolences, 
forfeitures,  amerciaments,  fines,  &c.     That  thcfe 


*»«  Fox's  Martyrology.  »»*  Hollingfh.  p.  186. 
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revenues  with  good  management,  were  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  defray  all 
the  expcnces  of  government,    and  even  to  yield 
a  furplus,  is  evident  from  the  great  mafs  of  money 
that  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  Henry  VII.  at  his 
death,  amounting  to  i,8oo,oooL,  equal,  in   the 
quantity  and  weight  of  the   precious   metals,   to 
2,700,0001.,   and   in   real  value   and  efficacy  to 
8,000,000 1.  of  our  money  at  prefent.     All  that 
treafure,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues 
of  the  crown,  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  from  the 
clergy,  (which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  pope,) 
together  with  the  ineftimabic  fpoils  of  all  the  reli- 
gious houfes  in  England,  whofc  value  almoft  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  calculation,  came  into  the 
poffcffion  of  Henry  VIII.     For  the  management 
of  this  great  influx  of  revenue  feveral  new  courts 
were  erefted;   as  the  court  of  augmentations,  the 
court  of  furveyors  of  the  king's  lands,  the  court 
of  firft-fruits  and  tenths  *** :  and  if  they  had  been 
well-  managed  they  might   have  made  the  crown 
independent  of  the  country,  and  enabled  the  king 
to  have  reigned  for  a  long  time  without  a  parlia- 
ment.    But,  fortunately  for  the  people  of  England, 
Henry  diffipated  all  thofe  treafures,    died  poor, 
and  tranfmitted  the  crown  to  his  fon  and  fucceffor, 
as  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  fupplies  in 
parliament,  as  at  any  former  period.     The  wanton, 
wafteful  profufion  -of  princes  is  always  hurtful  to 
themfelves,    but   may  accidentally,    and  in  fome 
cjurcumftances,  prove  beneficial  to  their  fubjedls, 

W  Stat,  a;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27— 33«  c.  39— 4-«.  c.46. 
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» |^>i\H\UI  Scotland,  during  a  great  part  cf  the 
*  pcficsj  ^c  are  now  conCdering,  was  a  fccoe 
vi  ^rvac  confuQoD,  owing  to  the  roinorities  of  die 
kings,  the  fadions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  wars  with 
England,  ihe  cares  of  government  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  were  not  neglecfled.  On  the  con- 
<rary»  greater  attention  was  paid  to  thofe  important 
vbjcds,  than  could  have  been  expeded  in  fuch  un- 
h:ippy  limes.  Many  parliaments  were  held,  in 
which  a  variety  of  wife  regulations  were  made,  for 
bringing  criminals  to  juftice,  for  preventing  riots> 
mmulcs,  and  opprefEons,  and  for  promoting  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  the  country  **\ 

No  remarkable  change  was  made  at  this  time  in 
the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  fociety.  The  grear 
barons,  by  the  extent  of  their  eftates  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  followers,  ftill  maintained  that  fuperiop 
influence  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  which  they 
pften  employed  for  the  protcdion  and  fometimes 
for  the  difturbance  of  their  country,  by  their  feuds 
ftnd  fadions.  The  clergy  had  great  poffeflions  and 
great  power;  they  were  in  general  good  landlords, 
find  did  not  opprefs  their  tenants,  by  whom  they 

w  See  Black  Aai,  Jmes  ];v.  iMid  V« 
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were  beloved.  A  few  of  them  had  fome  learning 
and  (kill  in  bufinefs,  which  raifcd  them  to  the  high- 
eft  offices  in  the  ftate ;  which,  with  their  riches, 
their  luxury,  and  their  pride,  excited  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  the  nobility.  Their  cruelty  to  the 
preachers  ^nd  profeffors  of  the  dcftrincs  of  the  rc-i- 
formation  (hocked  the  humanity  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  help  pitying  the  fufFerers  and  abhorring 
their  perfecutors.  Their  enemies  daily  increafed, 
and  their  friends  diminilhed  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  period  the  mine  was  dug,  which  was  foon 
after  fprung,  and  involved  them  in  fudden  and  irre- 
parable ruin.  Merchants,  artificers,  and  hjfband- 
men,  when  they  were  injured  and  oppreffed  by  their 
too  powerful  neighbours,  fought,  and  generally- 
found  redrefs  and  proteftion  from  the  king's  courts, 
or  from  parliament,  and  it  was  againft  law  to  feek 
it  from  any  other  quarter.  Several  chieftains  ia 
Gallaway  and  Carrick  had  been  accuftomed  to  de- 
mand a  certain  annual  payment,  called  caupis^  from 
their  poor  neighbours  for  their  protedlion.  A  com- 
plaint of  this  was  brought  before  parliament,  A.  D. 
J490,  and  an  a6t  was  made  prohibiting  that  de- 
mand *".  The  tenants  on  the  king's  lands  were  by 
far  the  happieft,  as  they  were  exempted  from  many 
fervices  to  which  others  were  fubjefted.  The  lo^ds 
and  gentlemen  in  their  neighbourhood  oblerving 
this,  were  in  ufe  to  demand,  in  an  authoritative  way, 
f ertain  fervices  from  them ;  as  carriages,  (hearing, 
ploughing^  &c,  Complaint  of  this  was  made,  to 
(|ie  fame  parliament,  and  it  was  immediately  enadi- 

f »6  Bi^cit  Afts,  %  James  JV,  c.  35,  3^, 
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cd,  *^  That  no  lord,  baron,  or  gentleman,  fhould 
"  compel  any  of  the  king's  tenants  to  do  them  any 
*'  fervice  by  coaftion  or  dread,  under  the  pain 
*'  of  being  puniflicd  as  opprcflbrs  of  the  king's 
'«  lieges  "^"  Whoever  will  perufe  the  ftatutes  of 
this  period,  muft  perceive  that  many  of  them 
breathe  a  fpirit  of  tenderncfs  and  humanity  towards 
the  common  people,  that  do  great  honour  to  the 
legiflators,  and  prove  that  they  were  not  fuch  fierce 
unfeeling  barbarians  as  they  have  been  fbmetimcs 
reprefented.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Scotland  in  thofe  times, 
even  in  the  lowed  ftations,  were  not  fo  forlorn  and 
unprotefted  by  government,  nor  government  fo 
weak  and  unable,  to  proteft  them,  as  hath  been 
commonly  imagined.  James  V.  in  particular,  was 
a  moft  ftrenuous  protedlor  of  the  poor  from  the 
oppreffions  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  honourable  appellation  of  fhe  poor 
marCs  king. 
Atithority  The  authority  of  the  laws  was  not  only  extended 
laws.  in  this  period  over  all  ranks  of  people,  but  to  the 

moft  remote  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  northern  and  weftern  iflands,  where  laws  had 
formerly  been  little  known  or  regarded.  In  the 
preamble  to  an  aft  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1503,  it 
IS  obferved,  "  That  there  had  been  great  abufion 
"  [abufc]  of  juftice  in  the  north  parts  and  weft 
"  parts  of  the  realm;  as  the  North  Iflcs  and  South 
**  ifles,  for  lack  [want]  of  Juftice- aires,  juftices, 
**  and  ftierifFs,  by  which  the  people  are  almoft  be- 

"7  Black  Aas,  »  James  IV.  c.  38. 
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"  come  wild  "'."     To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the 
parliament  eftabliflicd  juftices  and  fhcrifFs  in  Ork- 
ney, Caiihnefs,  Rofs,  and  the  Weftern  IQcs,  where 
there  had  been  none  before ;  and  appointed  juf- 
tice-aires,  or  courts  of  juftice,  to  be  held  at  certain 
times   and  places   in   thofe   remote    countries  "^ 
Thefe  new  magiftratcs,  it  is  probable,  found  no  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  among 
a  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  rcftraints  of  law, 
and  haughty  chieftains  who  had  formerly  been  the 
only  judges.     To  give  countenance  to  his  officers, 
and  procure  reverence  for  the  laws,  James  V.  a 
prince  of  great  adlivity,  and  zealous  in  the  admi- 
niftration   of  juftice,    refolved  to  vifif  in  perfon 
thofe  lefs  civilized  parts  of  his  dominions.     He 
failed  from  Leith,  A.  D.  1535,  with  five  ftout  (hips, 
well-manned,  attended  by  Icveralof  his  chief  nobi- 
lity.     It  was  givei>  out  that  he  was   bound  for 
France.     But  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  the  Firth  he 
changed  his  courfe,  and  failed  along  the  eaft,  north, 
and  weft  coafts  and  iflands,  to  Whithorn  in  Calla- 
way.    In  this  voyage  he  frequently  landed,  inquir- 
ed into  the  ftateof  the  country,  furprifed  and  feized 
feveral  of  the  moft  turbulent  chieftains;  and  fcnt 
them  to  different  prifons,  where  they  were  detained 
till  they  found  fecurity  for  their  future  good  beha- 
viour.    By  this  expedition  the  king  not  only  gain- 
ed a  more  perfed:  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  but  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  heads  of 
the  feveral  clans,    that  th&y   learned   to  refpcdk 

»»«  5  jamcsIV.  c.  93.  *»9  Ibid.  c.94.,9s. 
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the  laws^  and  remained  quiet^  it  is  faid^  for  many 
years  *'^ 

Gypfics.  The  number  of  thofe  remarkable  wanderers  call- 

ed Egyptians,  or  Gypfies,  in  Scodand  at  this  time 
was  Very  confiderable,  and  formed  a  kind  of  com- 
monwealth,   under  a  chief  of  their  own   nation^ 
called  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt. 
The  authority  of  this  Egyptian  chieftain  over  his 
fubjefts  was  fupportcd  by  government  j  and  James 
V.  publifhed  a  prcclamation,  commanding  all  fhc- 
riffs  and  magiftrates  to  lend  him  the  ufe  of  their 
prifons  and  (locks  whenever  he  demanded  them. 
That  prince  alfo  made  an  agreement  or  covenant 
in  form  with  this  Egyptian  chief;  who  engaged  on 
his  part  to  carry  all  his  fubje'fts  out  of  Scotland, 
and  conduft  them  home  to  their  own  country  of 
Litde  Egypt  j  and  the  king  engaged  to  furnifli.hini 
with  (hips  for  that  purpofe.     But  the  earl  was  not 
able  to  fulfil  his  engagement.     Many  of  his  fubjefts 
rebelled  again(t  him,  under  the  conduft  of  one  of 
them,  named  Sebaftian  Lalow,  and  refufed  to  re- 
turn home.     This  rebellion  continued  feveral  years, 
as  appears  from  another  proclamarion  i(rued  A.  D. 
1553,  by  James  duke  of  Chatelrault,  earl  of  Arran, 
&c.  governor  of  Scotland ;  commanding  all  (heri(Fs, 
magiftrates,  and  other  officers,  to  aflift  John  Faw, 
carl  of  Litde  Egypt,  in  apprehending  his  rebelli- 
.  ous  fubjeds,  (many  of  whom  are  named  in  the  pro- 
clamation,) and  compelling  them  to  obey  and  fol- 
low him  into  their  own  country  *'".     Whether  this 
famous  Gypfey,  John  Faw,  was  an  impoftor,  or  had 

»lo  Dnimmond^  p.  309.  *»»  See  Appendix. 
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really  been  the  fovereign  of  a  fmall  territory  in 
Egypt,  as  he  pretended,  I  fhall  not  determine ;  but 
hia  fcheme  of  carrying  all  the  Gypfeys  out  of  Scot- 
land certainly  mifcarried. 

We  meet  with  no  mention  of  flaves  either  in  tht  slaves, 
hiftories  or  laws  of  Scotland  in  this  period  i  which 
makes  it  probable  that  there  were  not  many,  if  there 
were  any,  of  that  wretched  degraded  order  of  men 
in  that  kingdom  at  this  time.  Several  feverc  laws 
had  been  made  in  the  preceding  period  for  the  pu- 
nifliment  and  fuppreflion  of  thofe  troublefome  peo- 
ple called  forners  and  mafterful  beggars ;  and  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  renew  and  enforce  the  laWs  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  A.D.  1535  *'*.  A  vdry  wife 
regulation  was  made  at  the  fame  time  for  fupplying 
the  wants  of  thofe  who  were  really  poor  and  unfit 
for  labour.  Every  parifh  Was  to  fupport  its  own 
poor,  who  were  to  wear  badges  given  them  by  the 
headfmen  of  the  pariih  *". 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  th* 
people  in  their  feveral  ranks,  from  the  higheft  to 
the  loweft,  in  the  prefent  period.  A  condition  cer-^ 
tainly  not  to  be  envied  by  us  who  live  in  happier 
times  I  but  not  fo  piteous  and  unhappy  as  it  hath 
been  fometimes  reprefented.  The  high  were  not 
too  high  to  be  correftcd,  nor  the  low  too  low  to  be 
protedled,  by  the  laws. 

Both  James  IV.  and  his  fon  James  V.  ruled  |^««j|*- 
much  by  parliaments,  which  they  frequently  called. 
James  IV.  called  eight  parliaments  in  twenty-one 
years,  and  thefe  aflemblies  were  no  Icfs  frequent  in 

»}«  BUckAasisJs,  C.14.  «»  Ibid, 
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the  fucceeding  reign.     In  this  thefe  princes  aded 
wifely.     Their  parliaments  did  them  many  good 
offices  i  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  afts,  they 
neither  did,  nor  intended  to  do  them  any  injuries^ 
by  encroaching  on  their  prerogatives  or  their  reve- 
nues.   The  parliaments  of  Scodand,  it  is  true,  inter- 
fered in  fome  things  that  are  not  commonly  believed 
to  belong  to  parliaments  ;  fuch  as  the  marriages  of 
their  kings,  the  appointing  ambafladors  to  foreign 
courts,  and  naming  con>miffioners  for  negociating 
truces  and  treaties  of  peace.     But  they  did   this 
only  during  the  minorities,  or  at  the  dcfire,  of  their 
kingsi   siftd  they  provided  for  defraying  all  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  on  thefe  occafions.     So  full  a  de- 
fcriprion  hath  been  already  given  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  forms  of  proceeding,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  fifth  book  of  this  work,  that  it  is  fufficient  to 
refer  the  reader  to  that  dcfcription  j  as  it  will  fuit 
the  parliaments  in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  it  fuited 
thofe  in  the  preceding  period  *'*.      The  fcheme  of 
Jams  I.  to  divide  the  parliament  into  two  houfes 
having  unhappily  mifcarricd,  it  was  never  revived ; 
but  the  number  of  freeholders  foon  became  too  great 
to  meet  in  one  place,  and  many  of  them  too  poor 
to  aflFord  the  expence  of  attendance.     By  a  law  of 
James  II.  all  freeholders  who  have  not  above  twenty 
pounds  a  year  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
attending  parliament  *".     In  the  reign  of  James 
IV.  that  fum  was  thought  too  fmall,  and  a  law  was 
ipadc  to  excufe  all  freeholders  who  had  not  above 

«S*  See  book  V.  0.3.  fe^.  a.  *i5  James  II.  3^85. 
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an  hundred  marks  a  year  of  rent  from  their  pcrfonal 
attendance  in  parliament,  but  permitting,  or  rather 
requiring  them  to  fend  a  proxy,  by  fome  lord  or 
baron  of  their  neighbourhood  *'*.  Hardly  any  ac- 
counts of  the  debates  in  the  ancient  parliaments  of 
Scotland  are  prefervcd,  and  it  is  probable  they  were 
neither  very  many  nor  very  long,  as  our  anceftors 
in  thofe  times  delighted  and  excelled  more  in  afling 
than  haranguing.  It  appears,  however,  from  fome 
hints,  that  there  were  debates,  and  thefe  fometimes 
very  warm.  From  the  records  of  the  parliament 
A.  D.  1514,  wc  plainly  perceive  that  there  were 
very  hot  debates  on  chufing  the  committee  ad  ar^ 
ticulos^  (on  the  articles,)  between  the  party  of  the 
queen  dowager  and  the  party  of  her  hufband  the 
carl  of  Angus,  and  that  fcveral  protefts  were  taken 
on  both  fides.  But  the  mmutes  are  fo  (hort,  that 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  explain  the^  grounds  of  thefe 
debates**'.  We  know  alfo  that  there  were  very 
violent  debates  on  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Albany  to  the  regency  in  the  minority  of  James  V.; 
and  ftill  more  violent  debates  on  the  appointment 
of  the  earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency  after  the  death 
of  that  king.  But  few  particulars  of  thefe  debates 
are  preferved. 

The  right  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  and  im-  Making 
pofing  taxes,  refided  folely  in  the  king  and  parlia-  ^*^*»  *^* 
ment  i   and  wc  never  hear  of  any  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering,  who 
attempted  to  make,  repeal,  or  difpenfe  with  laws, 
to  jimpofc  taxes,  or  even  to  demand  loans  and  be- 

A}6  Jam«&IV.  aa  113.  ^vi  Records  of  Pari.  A.  D.  1514. 
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ncvolcnces  from  their  fubjcfts  by  their  own  autho- 
rity. The  laws  were  called  the  king's  laws  j  not 
becaufe  the  king  had  made  them,  but  bccaufe  the 
execution  of  them  was  by  the  conftitution  com- 
mitted to  the  king.  The  parliaments  of  Scotland 
fometimes  fet  bounds  to  the  undoubted  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  when  they  apprehended  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  improperly  exercifed.  An 
aft  was  made  in  the  parliament  A.D.  1503,  that 
the  king  fhould  not  pardon  any  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  wilful  premeditated  murder.  But  this  was 
done  (as  appears  by  the  aft  itfelf )  at  the  earneft  de- 
fire  of  the  king,  to  free  him  from  importunate  foli- 
citations,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  only  till  it  was 
recalled  by  the^king*^*.  No  little  pains  was  taken 
to  promulgate  the  laws  and  make  them  known  to 
all  the  fubjefts.  All  fheriffs,  provofts,  and  baillieSi 
were  commanded  to  take  copies  of  the  afts  of  every 
parliament,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  proclaimed  in 
all  cities,  burghs,  and  towns  within  their  bounds  *'•• 
The  juftice-clerk  wasdircfted  to  extraft  all  the  pe^ 
nal  laws,  and  give  copies  of  them  to  all  the  judges 
and  IhcrifFs  *♦^  The  afts  of  James  V.  were  the  firft 
that  were  printed,  by  Thomas  Davidfon  the  king's 
printer,  A.  D.  1541,  "  That  all  flieriffs,  ftewarts, 
"  bailies,  provofts  and  bailies  of  burrows,  and  other 
"  the  king's  lieges,  might  have  copies  thereof  *♦*." 
Ixccution  The  beft  and  wifeft  laws  are  of  little  ufe,  if  they 
laws  *  ^^^  "^^  properly  executed  by  intelligent  and  upright 
judges.   To  this  important  bufinefe  the  government 

aj8  James  IV.  aft  97.  *39  Ibid.  zSk  60. 

«4o  Ibid,  aa  77.  *4«  JamctV.  aftiot. 
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of  Scotland  paid  no  little  attention  in  the  prcfcnt 
period.  As  all  (herifFs  of  Ihires,  ftewarts  of  ftewart- 
ries^  baillies  of  regalities  and  baronies,  andprovofts 
and  baillies  in  burrows,  were  commanded  to  furnifh 
themfelves  with  copies  of  the  laws  i  fo  they  had  a 
fhare  in  the  execution  of  thefe  laws,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  refpeftive  jurifdiftions.  Their 
courts,  however,  were  not  fupremc,  nor  their  len- 
iences always  final,  but  in  many  cafes  fubjed  to  be 
reviewed  and  reverfed  by  the  king's  courts  and  the 
king's  judges.  The  king  and  thofe  to  whom  he 
delegated  that  part  of  his  prerogative  were  the  fu- 
prcme  and  final  judges,  from  whole  fcntences  there 
lay  no  appeal. 

The  penal  laws,  or  matters  of  dittay,  as  they  juftice- 
were  called,  were  executed  by  the  high  judiciary, 
or  juftice-gcneraJ,  Whofe  jurifdiftion  (except  in 
regalities)  was  univerfal.  That  great  officer,  his 
deputies  and  affeffors,  held  jufticc-aires,  or  juftice- 
courts,  twice  in  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  trial  of  all  within  a  certain  diftrift 
who  were  accufed  of  having  committed  crimes  that 
deferved  punifhmcnt.  Thefe  courts  were  held  with 
great  folemnity,  attended  by  all  the  lords,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  diftriA,  and  a  great  concourfe 
of  people.  The  king  was  fometimes  prefent  at 
thefe  juftice-aires,  which  rendered  them  more  fo- 
lemn  and  more  efieftual.  At  one  of  thefe  courts, 
in/May,  A.  D.  is^99  at  which  the  king  was  prefcnt, 
William  Cockburn  of  Hunderland,  and  Adam  Scot 
of  Tulhilaw,  two  turbulent  predatory  barons,  were 
condemned  and  beheaded  s  the  earl  of  Both  well, 
N  2  the 
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the  lords  Hume  and  MaxweU,  the  lairds  of  Buc- 
clcugh,  Fairnihirft,  Polwort,  and  Johnltone,  were 
imprifoned***.  James  V.  is  highly  and  juftly  praifed 
for  the  aftivity  and  fpirit  with  which  he  puriucd 
thofe  who  fled  from,  or  refitted  the  officers  of  juC- 
tice.  In  doing  this,  it  is  faid,  he  fomedmes  fpent 
whole  days  on  horfeback,  enduring  much  fatigue, 
and  expofing  himfelf  to  no  litde  danger.  In  one  of 
thefe  expeditions  he  apprehended  and  hanged  no 
fewer  than  forty  of  the  banditti  on  the  borders, 
who  had  often  endangered  the  peace  of  the  two  king* 
doms,  by  their  incurfions  into  England,  as  well  as 
plundered  their  fcUow-fubjedls.  Among  others,  their 
leader,  John  Armftrong  of  Giltknockhall,  who  had 
laid  the  north  of  England  for  many  miles  under 
contribution,  was  feized  and  hanged,  though  he 
offered  a  great  fum  of  money  for  his  life.  Thefe 
examples  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  other  lawleis 
people  of  thofe  parts,  that  they  either  fled  or  re- 
mained quiet,  and  the  country  for  fome  time  enjoyed 
fo  much  fafety,  that  it  became  a  common  faying, 
the  rujh'bu/h  keeps  the  cow. 

There  were  now,  and  there  had  long  been, 
fevcral  courts  in  Scotland  for  executing  the  civil 
laws  refpedling  property,  and  determining  difputes 
between  fubjedt  and  fubjeft ;  as  the  fherifPs  court, 
the  regality  and  barony  courts,  and  the  baillie's 
court  in  burrows.  But  the  jurifdidbion  of  all  thefe 
courts  was  confined  within  narrow  limits  $  none  of 
them  was  of  fufficient  dignity,  nor  the  judges  who 
prcfidcd  in  them  fufficienriy  learned  and  rcfpedt- 

*4«  Buchan.  lib.  xir. 
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able,  to  be  trufted  with  the  decifion  of  difputes  of 
great  importance  between  perfons  of  high  rank,  or 
even  with  the  final  determinatibn  of  matters  of 
lefs  moment.  At  all  times,  therefore,  a  court  of 
fupreme  authority  and  univerfal  jurifdidtion  was 
neceflary.  Such  was  anciently  the  aula  regis^  or 
king's  court,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  all  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  was  the  great 
regality  court  of  the  whok  kingdom,  in  which  the 
king  prefided,  the  great  ofEcers  of  the  crown  were 
the  judges,  and  all  who  held  their  lands  immediately 
of  the  crown  were  fuitors.  This  court  fat  in  the  hall 
of  the  king's  palace  5  its  authority  was  fupreme  s 
its  juril<ii<ftion  was  univerfal ;  and  it  received  ap- 
peals from  all  inferior  courts  **'.  The  greatncfs  of 
this  court,  the  multiplicity  of  its  funftions,  with  the 
incapacity  and  averfion  of  its  members  to  perform 
them,  occafioned  its  decline  and  fall  before  the 
commencement  of  our  prefent  period. 

To  fupply  the  place  of  this  great  court,  feveral  Courts, 
other  courts  were  eftablifhed,  in  fucceiTion,  by  the 
king  and  parliament.  The  firft  of  thefc,  called  the 
Seffion,  was  ereftcd  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A.  D. 
1425,  and  hath  been  already  defcribed  ***.  But 
this  court  was  foon  found  to  be  defcftive;  and 
feveral  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it  in  the  two 
.  fucceeding  reigns,  but  to  little  purpofc*  One  of 
the  great  defcfts  of  the  court  called  the  Seffion  is 
thus  defcribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment for  aboliftiing  it  A.  D,  1503  :  "  There  hath 

*43  Pu  Change  Glofl*.  voce  Carta, 

»♦♦  Jamc»  !•  aft  71,  73,  74*  !$•    Sec  toI.  x.  p«  104. 
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"  been  great  confufion  of  fummonds  at  every  fef- 
^^  fions>  fo  that  leifure  and  fpace  at  a  proper  time 
**  of  the  year  could  not  be  had  for  ending  thenij 
"  and  the  poor  people  are  delayed  from  year  to 
**  year,  through  which  they  wanted  juftice  ***.'* 
To  remedy  this  and  other 'inconvenicncies,  another 
court  was  erefted  by  the  lame  aft,  called  the  daily 
Council,  which  was  to  fit  conftantly  at  Edinburgh, 
or  where  the  king  rcfidcd  or  appointed,  "  to  decide 
"  all  manner  of  fumm^s  in  civil  matters,  com- 
«*  plaints,  and  caufes  daily,  as  they  fliould  happen  to 
<«  occur;  and  that  the  judges  (hould  have  the  fame 
"  power  with  the  lords  of  feflion  •♦*."  But  though 
this  new  court  remedied  fomc  of  the  defeds  of  the 
former,  it  was  found  to  be  in  other  refpedts  equally 
ineffcftual.  Its  judges  had  no  fixed  falaries ;  and 
not  being  bound  to  attendance  by  any  penalties, 
they  attended  fo  ill,  that  very  often  a  competent 
number  of  judges  could  not  be  colledcd  to  carry 
on  the  bufinefs  of  the  court**'.  Political  arrange* 
ments,  though  they  may  appear  feafible  in  {pecu- 
lation, fometimes  contain  defers,  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  difcover. 

Papal  bull.  Complaints  againft  the  daily  council  being  loud 
when  Jfohn  duke  of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  and 
took  upon  him  the  government,  that  wife  prince 
formed  the  plan  of  a  fupreme  court  of  a  greater 
dignity,  efiicacy,  and  fl:ability,  which  it  is  probable 
he  copied  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted.     He  was  fenfible  that  fuch 

•45  Jamea  IV.  afl  9%.  »46  Ibid. 
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a  court  could  not  be  cftabliflied  on  folid  grounds, 
without  a  competent  fund  for  thefalarics  of  its 
judges  and  other  membfers.     The  dignified  clergy 
were  by  far  the  richeft  body  of  men  in  the  king-* 
dom,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  -,  and  the  duke 
propofcd  to  procure  fome  of  their  fuperfluous 
wealth,  as  a  fund  for  this  intended  eftablifhment. 
With  this  view  he  direfted  his  ambaflador  at  the 
(iourt  of  Rome  to  reprefent  to  the  pope,  (who  was 
then  confidercd  as  the  fovereign  of  all  the  clergy, 
and  the  guardian  of  all  the  re  venues  of  the  church,) 
that  his  mod  obedient  fon,  James  king  of  Scots, 
dcfigned  to  eftabliftia  college  of  juftice,  compofed 
of  honourable  and  learned  men,  to  adminifter  juftice 
to  his  fubjeds,  and  to  petition  his  holinefs  to  grant 
the  king  a  fum  of  money  annually  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  fupport 
of  his  intended  college.     To  render  his  fcheme 
more  palatable  to  the  pope  and  clergy,  the  duke 
^reed  that  one  half  of  the  fenators  or  judges  in  his 
new  college  fhould  always  be  clergymen.    The 
pope  did  not  grant  this  petition  till  after  the  duke 
of  Albany  had  left  Scotland  and  was  deprived  of 
the  regency.    But  at  length  the  perplexed  ftate  of 
affairs  in  Germany  and  England  made  both  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  mpre  willing  to  gratify  the 
king  of  Scotland  i  and  Clement  VII.,  by  a  bull, 
A^V^  1 53^9  grapted  him  twelve  d)oufand  ducats 
of  gold  a  year  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  archbi- 
ihops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  his  kingdom^  for  the 
\ifc  of  his  intended  college  of  juftice  *^. 

948  See  the  bull  in  Keitb,  Append,  p.  74. « 
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fufticc!  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  *'*^  ^^^^  ^^^  brought  to  Scotland  a 
parliament  met  ar  Edinburgh  May  17th,  A.  D. 
^S3^  *  fo  which  the  king  communicated  his  inten- 
tion "  to  inftitute  ane  college  of  cunning  and  wife 
*'  men,  baith  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  eftate,  for 
•'  doing  and  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  all  civil  ac- 
*^  tions ;  and  therefore  thinks  to  be  chofen  certain 
'*  perfons  moft  convenient  and  qualified  therefore 
"  to  the  number  of  fourteen  perfons,  half  fpiritual, 
**  half  temporal,  with  ane  prefident/'  The  king 
further  defired  the  parliament  to  authorifc  thefc 
fifteen  perfons  to  fit  and  decide  upon  all  civil  ac- 
tions **^  The  parliament  approved  of  the  intend- 
ed inftitution,  ratified  and  confirmed  it,  and  gave 
the  fentence  and  decreets  of  the  new  court  all  the 
ftrcngth,  force,  and  efieft  that  the  decreets  of 
the  lords  of  feffion  had  in  all  times  bygone ;  /.  e. 
that  they  could  be  reviewed  and  reverfed  only  by 
parliament.  At  the  defirc  of  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment alfo  named  the  fifteen  firft  fenators  of  the 
college  of  juftice,  or  lords  of  council  and  fclfion, 
as  this  new  court  was  called.  If  the  king  by  his 
prerogative  could  have  inftituted  this  court  and 
appointed  the  judges,  he  certainly  afted  with  great 
condefcenfion  in  referring  the  whole  to  parliament. 
But  as  parliament  was  in  ufe  to  name  the  lords  of 
fcflion,  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  they  had  a 
right  to  name  the  judges  of  that  court  that  was 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  king  appointed  thie 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  abbot  of  Cambuflcenneth 
prcfident  of  the  new  court,  to  adminifter  the  oaths 

*49  James  V.  Pari,  A.  D,  1531. 
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to  the  other  lords  j    and  dircfted  the  whole  of  the 

judges  to  fpend  the  next  eight  days  in  forming 

rules  for  regulating  their  future  proceedings,  and 

to  begin  to  hear  caufes  on  the  Monday  following. 

The  rules  were  firft  approved  and  fubfcribcd  by  the 

king,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament ;  but 

they  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted,'  and 

many  of  them  have  been  fince  changed  *^^     By 

fuch  fteps,  and  with  fuch  deliberation,  was  the  fu- 

preme  court  of  the  council  and  feffion  cftablilhed. 

It  hath  long  flourifhed,  and  ftill  continues  to  flou- 

riOi,  much  improved  in  the  extent  of  its  jurifdic- 

tion,  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  bufinefs, 

and  the  learning  of  its  judges. 

This  court  at  its  eftablifliment  appears  to  have  Charter, 
been  a  great  favourite  of  James  V.  who  granted 
it  a  charter,  dated  at  Stirling  June  loth,  A.  D. 
1532;  in  which  he  expreffcd  his  approbation  of 
.  the  inftitution  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  promifed  to 
proteft  the  perfons,  fortunes,  and  honours  of  the 
judges,  and  to  punifti  fcvcrely  fuch  as  attempted  to 
injure  them  in  any  of  thcfe  refpefls,  or  prefumed  to 
treat  them  with  contempt.  He  granted  them  alfo  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  contributions,  and  other 
extraordinary  charges  in  all  time  to  come,  and  from 
bearing  any  office  or  charge,  but  with  their  own 
free  will  and  confent*".  This  exemption  was  pro- 
bably granted  to  the  judges  of  this  new  court  on 
account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  falaries,  which  arc 
not  indeed  mentioned  in  this  charter ;  but  from 
the  fcantineis  of  the  funds  we  may  conclude  they 

>^«  Black  Aas  Janes  V.  fol.  SZ^S7.  >5i  Ibid.  fol.  57. 
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could  not  be  great.  By  two  of  the  regulations 
above  mentioned,  for  dircdling  the  future  proceed- 
ings of  this  new  court,  we  are  informed  that  ten 
gendemen  were  named  by  the  judges  to  be  advo« 
cates,  and  appointed  to  plead  caufes  before  them  ; 
and  that  the  judges  at  the  fame  time  regulated  the 
fees  of  the  writers  to  the  fignet  ***:  but  neither  the 
advocates  nor  the  writers  to  the  fignet  are  men- 
tioned in  the  charter  of  exemption  from  taxes  and 
ofEcesj  and  it  doth  not  clearly  appear  whether  they 
were  then  confidcred  as  members  of  the  college  of 
juftice,  or  only  as  neccflary  appendages  to  the  courts 
and  nurferies  for  the  bench. 

As  one  half  of  the  ordinary  lords  or  judges  of 
this  court,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  were  clergymen, 
and  the  other  half  laymen,  and  the  prcfident  was  a 
clergyman,  the  clergy  had  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
bench.  To  counterbalance  this  the  chancellor  had 
a  feat  and  vote  when  he  pleafed,  and  prefided  when 
he  was  prefent ;  and  the  king  had  a  power  (which 
he  excrcifed)  of  appointing  three  or  four  noblemen 
to  be  extraordinary  lords,  and  to  have  feats  and 
votes  with  the  other  judges,  but  no  fabrics  *".  Ten 
other  JAidges  and  the  prefident  were  a  quorum  •^^ 
Nobiie  of.  The  court  of  council  and  feffion  was  for  fome 
"*""•  time  very  popular,  and  gave  univerfal  content*". 
The  judges  afted  with  great  modefty,  caution,  andi 
even,  diffidence.  When  a  caufe  came  before  them 
that  appeared  perplexed  and  difficult,  inftead  of 
determining  it  themfclves,  they  referred  it  to  par- 

*J»  Black  Aas  Jarae»V.  fol.  $6.  *5J  Ibid.  fol.  sj. 
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•  liament  for  a  decifion  **•.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  acquired  more  courage  and  greater  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities  and  powers.  When  a  cafe 
occurred  to  which  none  of  the  exifting  laws  applied, 
or  when  applied  led  to  a  rigorous  oppreffive  fcn- 
tence,  they  no  longer  referred  it  to  parliament,  but 
ventured  to  determine  it  themfelvcs,  by  what  ap- 
peared to  them  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  nitural 
equity  and  juftice.  The  authority  by  which  they  did 
this,  at  Hrft  had  no  name,  but  it  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  their  nobile  officium  i  which,  it  was  faid, 
was  effential  to  every  fupreme  court,  to  enable  it 
to  do  material  juftice ,  and  that  it  was  peculiarly 
neceflary  to  the  fupreme  court  of  Scotland,  ia 
which  there  was  no  feparate  court  of  equity  as  in 
England.  Though  all  this  feems  to  be  reafonable, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nobile  officium  bath 
been  generally  ufed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
afld  of  the  public,  the  firft  appearance  of  it  was  very 
unpopular,  and  excited  violent  clamours,  that  the 
property  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  at  the  mercy 
of  fifteen  men,  who  determined  every  thing  by  their 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  *".  But  this  change  and 
thefc  clamours  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  prefent  period. 

To  render  this  eftabliflbment  fllU  more  firm,  if  papal  bulL 
poffible,  king  James  folicitcd  and  obtained  a  bull 
of  confirmation  of  his  college  of  juftice  from  pope 
Paul  III.  dated  at  Rome  March  31  ft,  A.  D.  1535. 
By  this  bull  the  pope  not  only  confirmed,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  the  twelve  thoufand  ducats 

*S*  Black  Afts  James  V.  fol.  74^  *57  Buchan.  p,  473. 

formerly 
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formerly  granted  by  the  clergy,  but  he  alfo  gave 
the  king  a  power  to  appropriate  to  the  fupport  of 
his  college  certain  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
as  they  became  vacant,  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  ftcrling  a  year.  Further,  to  pleafc 
the  king,  and  to  fhew  his  favour  to  his  inftitution, 
he  exempted  the  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary 
lords,  their  clerks,  notaries,  advocates,  and  other 
officers,  (who  appear  to  have  been  now  confidcrcd 
as  members  of  the  college  of  juftice,)  from  the  ju^ 
rifdidion  and  vifitation  of  all  archbifliops,  bifliopsi 
and  other  prelates,  and  took  them  under  the  immc- 
diate  proteftion  of  the  holy  fee  *'*.  Thus  was  this 
inftitution  fenced  and  guarded  by  every  fecurity, 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  that  could  poflibly  be  dc- 
vifed. 

Piwoga.         The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were 

Sccrown,  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  '"  ^^^  preceding  periods. 
But  thefc  prerogatives  were  never  very  dif- 
tinftly  afccrtaincd,  very  firmly  eftablilhcd,  pr  very 
uniformly  exercifed.  They  varied  with  the  cir-. 
cumftance  of  the  kingdom  and  the  charafters  of  the 
kings ;  and  they  were  interrilpted  and  diminilhcd 
by  frequent  and  long  minorities,  during  which  the 
reins  of  government  were  much  relaxed.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  therefore  to  fay,  that  Scotland  was  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  that  its  princes  were  bound  by  the 
conftitution  and  by  their  coronation  oaths  to  go- 
vern according  to  the  laws,  and  by  the  advice  of 
their  parliaments.  In  particular,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  fixed  principle,  that  they  could  not 

»5i  Kcith'$  Append,  p.  75. 
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make  or  repeal  any  law,  nor  impofe  any  taxes  on 
their  fubjefts,  without  the  confent  of  the  three 
cftates.  The  vaffals  of  the  crown  with  their  followers 
cheerfully  attended  the  royal  ftandard  whenever 
they  were  called  for  the  defence  of  their  country; 
but  they  fometimes  hefitated,  and  even  refufed,  and 
could  not  be  compelled  to  pafs  the  borders  and  in- 
vade England,  This  wa^a  conftitutional,  and  often 
a  falutary  reftraint  on  the  ambition  and  martial  ar* 
(dour  of  their  kings,  which  gave  them  great  offence, 
but  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  in  this  period  were  un- 
doubtedly poor  princes  in  proportion  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
much  larger  and  more  opulent  kingdoms;  but  they 
were  not  poor  in  proportion  to  their  own  domi- 
nions, to  the  circumftances  of  their  fubjefts,  and 
to  their  neceffary  expenditure.  Nor  was  there  any 
nation  in  Europe  that  difcovered  a  greater  defire  to 
fupport  their  princes  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their 
rank  than  the  Scots.  In  the  records  of  all  the  par- 
liaments of  this  period  an  extreme  anxiety  appears 
to  preferve,  improve,  and  incrcafe  the  revenues  of 
the  crown ;  and  many  afts  were  made  for  thefc  pur- 
pofes,  fonie  of  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  ftated  hereditary  revenues  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  derived  from  the  immediate  vaffals  of 
the  crown,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
every  other  feudal  kingdom,  and  particularly  with 
thofe  of  England,  which  have  been  already  defcribed 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this  work, 
to  which  dcfcription  (to  prevent  repetitions)  the 

reader 
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reader  is  referred  ^  Thefe  revenoes,  therefore, 
bQre  the  fame  proportion  to  their  dominions  with 
thofc  of  other  princes.  Befides  thefe,  they  derived 
revenues  from  various  odier  fburces  i  ais  from  die 
cuftoms^  on  all  commodities  exported  and  imported; 
from  the  royal  mines,  which  were  dien  vsduabkj 
and  were  wrought  by  peode  from  Germany;  from 
the  revenues  of  vacant  bimoprics,  abbies,  and  pri- 
ories s  from  forfeitures  and  efcheats  of  various 
kinds  i  from  the  eftates  of  lunatics,  and  die  goods 
of  convicts }  from  fines  and  amerciaments  for  tref- 
paiTcs  and  delinquencies  of  many  diflFercnt  ^inds; 
for  money  paid  for  grants  of  Ubei  jcs,  immunides^ 
and  privileges,  to  towns  and  corporarions ;  from 
wrecks,*  waifs,  efbrays,  trcafjrc-trove,  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  theft  revenues  were  finall,  but  when  they 
were  accumulated  they  were  confidcrablc,  and  diey 
bore  flill  the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  and  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  their  dominions  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  in  other  countries, 
irown  fiut  the  lands  that  were  unalienably  annexed  to 

*"^'*  the  crown,  and  were  from  time  to  time  receiving 
great  additions,  afforded  the  grcateft  revenues  to 
the  kings  of  Scotland  at  this  time  ;  and  over  thcfc 
the  parliament  watched  with  as  much  attention  to 
prefervc,  improve,  and  increafe  them,  as  any  pro- 
prietor watched  over  his  own  cflate.  It  was  a  fixed 
principle  to  which  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  ftea- 
dily  adhered,  that  the  lands  of  the  crown  could  not 
be  legally  and  irrecoverably  alienated,  without  the 
confcnt  of  the  three  eftates ;   and  that  if  a  king 

^59  See  voK  vu  cb.  iii.  p.  34— ;4-<* 
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granted  any  of  thefe  lands  without  fuch  confent,  it 
was  an  illegal  deed>  which  might  and  ought  to  be 
revoked.  Thefc  lands  were  confidered  as  the  cftatc 
of  the  nation,  of  which  the  reigning  king  was  the 
ufufruftuary,  and  the  three  eftates  were  the  guar- 
dians**^.  Thefc  were  the  undoubted  principles  of  the 
conftitution.  They  were  often  indeed  violated, 
but  never  forgotten.  Favourites  prevailed  upon 
kings  to  grant  them  portions  of  the  crown  lands, 
but  thefe  grants  were  never  fecure  j  they  were  foon 
difcovered  by  the  vigilance,  and  revoked  by  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Of  thefe  revocations  we 
meet  with  two  or  three  in  every  reign**'.  Parlia- 
ment even  took  mcafures  to  prevent  kings  from 
giving,  and  courtiers  from  foliciting  fuch  grants. 
A  very  remarkable  law  was  made  on  this  fubjeft  in 
the  reign  of  James  11.  A.  D.  1454.*  In  the  pream- 
ble to  that  law  it  is  obfcrved,  "  That  the  poverty 
"^  of  the  crown  is  oft-times  the  caufe  of  the  poverty 
"  of  the  realm,  and  of  many  other  inconveniencies." 
To  prevent  thefe  it  is  ftatute  and  ordained  in  full 
parliament,  "  That  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  for 
*'  the  king's  refidence,  there  be  certain  lordfliips 
"  and  caftles  annexed  to  the  crown,  perpetually  to 
'^  remain,  which  may  not  be  given  away  in  fee  and 
*'  heritage  or  franktenemcnt  to  any  perfon,  of  what 
^'  eftate  or  degree  thatever  he  be,  withdut  the  ad- 
*'  vice,  deliverance,  and  decreet  of  the  whole  par- 
•*  liament,  and  for  great  and  rcafonable  caufcs  of 

*^  Stat.  Jamu  I.  a^  10.  148.    James  II.  a£l  1.  B.  43.  James 
III.  aft  86,  87.  James  IV,  aft  24.  4i«  8».  James  V.  aft  40.  54.  96. 
*<>»  Black  Afts  paflim. 
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«^  the  realm/'  The  aft  then  declares  all  grants  of 
annexed  lands  null  and  voids  that  they  may  be 
revoked  without  any  law-procefs,  and  that  chofe 
who  have  enjoyed  any  of  thefe  lands  by  virtue  of 
fuch  grants,  (hall  refund  all  the  profits  they  had 
reaped  from  them.  It  is  further  enafted,  "  That 
^*  our  fovereign  lord  that  now  is,  be  fworn,  and  in 
*'  like  manner  all  his  fucceffors,  kings  of  Scotland, 
««  at  their  coronation,  to  the  keeping  of  this  ftatute, 
«*  and  all  the  points  thereof***."  It  feems  to  have 
been  impoflible  for  parliament  to  have  taken  more 
cfFedlual  precautions  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the 
crown  lands,  than  thofc  contained  in  this  aft,  which 
certainly  had  its  efFeft  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time,  efpecially  as  it  was  revived  and  confirmed  by 
fcveral  fubfequent  afts.  - 

Aiinexa-  The  crown  lands  received  great  additions  from 
time  to  time,  by  forfeitures,  reverfions,  and  fome 
other  ways;  and  parliament  took  care  to  annex 
thefe  additional  lands  firmly  to  the  crown  foon  after 
they  came  into  the  king's  hands,  to  prevent  their 
alienation.  Of  this  we  meet  with  feveral  examples 
in  the  monuments  of  thofc  times ;  the  moft  remark- 
able of  which  is  that  great  annexation  made  by  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1540,  of  the  lands 
that  had  been  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
partifans,  by  fir  James  Hamilton,  and  many  others. 
By  this  one  ad  all  the  following  lordfhips,  lands, 
and  caflles  were  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the 
ftrideft  manner :  "  The  lands  and  lordlhip  of  all 
<*  the  iflcs,  fouth  and  north ;  the  two  Kintyres^ 

«6>  James  II.  a^  43. 

«^  with 
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*^  with  their  caftles  and  pertinents ;  the  lands  and 
<•  lordlhips  of  Orkney,    Zetland,    with  the  ifles 
*'  pertaining  thereto,   and    their  pertinents;    the 
•'  lands  and  iordfliip  of  Douglas,,  with  the  caftle, 
**  tower,  and  fortalicc  thereof,  donations,  and  advo- 
•'  cations  of  kirks  and  beneficcs,and  theif pertinenfe ; 
"  '^  the  lands  and  lordlhips  of  Crawford-John  and 
*'  Crawford-Lindfay  5  the  lands  and  lordlhips  of 
*^'Bonkill,  Prefton,  and  Tomtallon,  with  towers, 
^^  £3rtalices,  rents,  donations,  and  advocations  of 
'^  kirks;   the  lands  of    Dunfirej    the  lands  and 
^*  lordlhip   of  Jedburgh-foreft  i    the    lands    and 
^^  lordfhip   of  Kerry  mure,  with   all  their  perti- 
**  nents ;  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  earldom  of  An- 
**  gus,  and  all  other  lands,  rents,  and  poffcffions 
^*  which  pertained  to  Archibald  fome  time  earl  of 
*'  Angus,  the  time  of  the  faid  earl's  forfeiture,  and 
'**  now  in  our   fovereign  lord's  hands   by  rcafon 
*^  thereof;'  the  lands  and  lordlhip  of  Glamis  that 
^^  are  not  holden  of  the  kirk  ;  the  lands  of  Baky, 
**  Balmutus,  Tannades,  Drumgleas,  Longforgund, 
"  and  Bathilweis,  with  the  towers,  fortalices,  advo- 
*'  cations,  and  donations  of  kirks,  and  their  perti- 
^'  nents  ;  the  lands  of  Racklewch,  Whitecampt, 
"  Over  and  Nether  Howclewch;   the  lands  and 
'^  barony  of  Ivendale,  with  the  tower  and  forta- 
^^  lices     thereof,    advocations    and   donations  of 
*'  kirks,  &c.  ;..the  lands  and  lordlhip  of  Liddifdalc, 
"  with  the  caftle  of  Hermitage,  advocation  and 
**  donatipn, .  and  their  pertinents ;    the  lands  and 
*'  lordlhip  of  Bothwcl,  with  the  tower,  fortalice> 
Vol.  XII.  O  «  and 
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«^  and  their  pertinents*^/'  This  was  an  immenfe 
addition  to  the  land-eftate  of  the  Grown^  adreadf 
very  great. 

The  parliaments  of  Scotland  not  only  paid  atlerK 
tion  to  the  prefervation  and  increaie  of  the  crown 
lands,  but  alfb  to  the  faithful  coHeftion  ol  their 
rents^  and  the  improvement  of  their  annual  value. 
For  the  firft  of  thcfe  piirpofes^  they  fometimes  chofe 
certain  noblemcr^of  the  firft  rank,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  fuperintend  the  colIe£lk>n  of 
the  king's  rents  in  their  refpcftivc  diftrifts  ***.  For 
the  fecottd,  they  made  a  Jaw  permitting  Janies  V. 
to  feta  a  part  of  his  lands,  annexed  and  unannexed, 
upon  cohdition  that  he  received  an  advanced 
ixnt*^.  But  this  law  was  to  continue  in  force 
only  during  that  king^s  life. 

When  parliaments  difcovercd  fo  rmach  folicitude 
to  fopport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  poor,  in  proportion  to  their 
neceflary  expenditure,  which  is  the  moft  material 
circumftance.  A  prince  with  great  revenues,  whofe 
cxpenccs  arc  ftill  greater,  is  really  poor;  and  a 
prince  with  comparatively  fmall  revenues,  whofe 
cxpences  are  ftill  fmaller,  is  really  rich.  This  laft 
was  the  fituation  of  the  kings  of  Scodand  in  this 
period.  Their  revenues  were  fmaH  when  com- 
pared to  thofc  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England ; 
but  their  neceflary  expenditure  was  fmaller,  when 
compared  to  that  of  thefe  two  princes.  The  kings 
of  Scodand  could  form  no  ambitious  projefts  of 

46j  James  V.  aft  54.  75,  164  James  IV,  aft  t6. 

»65  James  V.  ad  97, 

conqucft> 
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conqueft^  with  which  thcfc  other  prioces  were 
almoft  conftantly  inflamed,  and  on  which  they  ex- 
hauded  their  treafures,  as  well  as  the  btood  of  their 
fubjcfts.  The  civil  goycrnment'of  Scotland  was 
fo  conftitoted,  ^hac  it  cofb  the  kings  very  Htde. 
The  fupreme  court  coft  them  nothing :  they  had 
no  ftaodiog  army  of  their  own  fubjefts  to  fupport^ 
and  they  hired  no  foreign  nKrccnaries.  Wars, 
which  were  fo  burthenfonie  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  put  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  verjr 
Kctle  expence.  They  had  no  wars  but  with  Eng- 
land, vAnch  were  either  defenfive,  or  fudden  pre- 
datory incurfions.  When  their  country  was  in- 
vaded, all  the  vaflals  of  the  crown,  with  their 
followers,  and  even  all  the  fubjefts  who  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  royal 
ftandard,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  The  predatory  incurfions  were  undertaken 
by  martial  chieftains  and  bold  adventurers,  from 
the  defirc  of  revenge,  or  the  hopes  of  booty,  fomc- 
times  with  and  fometimes  without  the  king's  per- 
miffion,  but  never  at  his  expence.  The  kings  of 
Scotland  were  not  even  at  the  expence  of  the  am- 
bafladors  fcnt  to  England,  France,  Denmark,  and 
other  courts.  That  expence  was  defrayed  by  a 
fmall  tax  impofed  by  parliament*".  In  a  word, 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were  chiefly 
intended  for  fupporting  the  king's  court  and  houfc- 
hold  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  royal  dignity,  and 

*^  James  IT.  a^  51.       James  III.  aA  62.  90.  is6.       James  IV. 
aft  IS.  45,  46.  7». 
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for  that  purpofc  they  were  more  than  fufiicient. 
Accordingly  thefe  princes  married  into  the  greateft 
fa,milies  in  Europe  -,  had  magnificent  palaces^  nu* 
merous  attendants,  and  lived  with  iplcndor  and  in 
affluence.  They  never  complained  of  the  fcantincfs 
of  their  revenues :  they  never  applied  to  parlia- 
ment for  fupplics,  or  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts:  they  never  once  attempted  to  extort  a 
farthing  from  their  fubjefts,  by  loans,  benevolences, 
and  other  oppreffivc  arts,  which  ^ere  fo  often  em- 
ployed by  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  their  con- 
temporaries. They  were  under  no  ncceflity  of 
.employing  fuch  arts. 
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BOOK    VI. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R     IV- 

Hiftory  of  Learning,  of  learned  Men,  and  of 
the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  were 
founded  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485 
to  A.  D.  1547. 

IT  was  only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  ftatc  of  Acconnt 
learning  and  of  the  fevcral  fciences  in  every  pc-  fd^nces 
riod,  that  was  promifed  in  the  plan  of  this  work  in   ^^^* 
the  preface  prefixed  to  the  firfl:  volume*^.     This 
was  all  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  introduced 
into  general  hiftory.     To  have  attempted  to  give 
regular  extended  fyftems  of  every  fcience  in  every 
period,  would  have  been  a  moft  prepofterous  abfurd 
attempt.     Such  fyftems  would  have  been  ufelcf$ 

»^7  Sec  the  General  Preface,  p,  xxi. 
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and  nnnfcrfliTy  to  the  karncd,  and  tnSoas  and 
dilgufKi^  CD  die  bulkof  rcadlcis ;  woidd  have  qinte 
dcftroTcd  die  (Vmoictiy  oi  diis  work,  and  ftvdlcd 
every  fourdi  chapccr  id  an  encHmoiis  fize.  Whac 
was  propoied  in  die  fhn  is  dius  expieflfed :  '*  It  is 
^  only  dcfigned  to  ]ay  before  die  reader  a  dear  and 
<'  concife  account  of  the  general  ftate  of  eadi  Id- 
^  ence;  its  decline  or  prqgreisi  its  moft  remaik* 
^  able  dcfeds  and  moft  importuit  improvements. 
<'  This  is  all  diat  fidk  widiin  the  province  of  gene- 
^  ral  hiftory  on  futjeds  of  this  nature  s  all  diat 
«'  can  be  imiverlally  ufefU  and  agre^Ue,  or  rea* 
^  Ibnably  dcfired  and  ezpeded  in  a  work  of  this 
*«  kind*"/'  Tbou^  foch  brief  accounts  of  the 
general  fiatc  of  Ibaming  may  be  of  little  ufe  to  die 
learned  in  literary  hiftory,  they  may  be  bodi  in- 
firu&ive  and  entertaimng  to  many  other  readers^ 
who  have  neidier  kifure  nor  ioclinadoo  to  perufe 
more  voluminous  works  on  diefe  fut^eds.  They 
m^y  contribute  alio  to  difiiife  the  fame  of  thofe 
ii^enious  men  who  have  done  honour  to  their 
country  by  their  learned  labours,  and  enriched  it 
with  the  ftores  of  uleful  kix>wledge. 
A  dark  The  morning  of  diat  aulpicious  day  which  lixr- 

^^^^  cceded  that  long  night  of  ignorance  in  which  almoft 
all  Eorope  had  been  involved  from  the  fall  of  the 
weftem  empire,  had  already  dawned  on  Icdy»  and 
ibme  other  parts  cf  the  continent,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  this  littk  Tcqueflered  worid  of  Briiain. 
While  learning  was  reviving  in  fbme  other  coun- 
lijes»  it  was  languiihing  and  declinii^  in  this  iflaods 

s*s  See  tbcGcMtal  Pfdsc^  p.  xxi. 
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and  the  period  that  immediately  preceded  the 
prefent  was  here  one  of  the  darkell  and  mod  il- 
literate*^. In  every  former  period,  the  darkcft 
not  exceptedj  fome  extraordinary  men  arofe ;  as  the 
venerable  Bede,  Alfred  the  Great;,  Roger  Bacon, 
doftor  WickliflF,  &c.  who,  by  the  force  of  their 
genius  and  application,  diflipated,  in  fome  degree, 
the  gloom  with  which  they  were  furrounded,  and 
rendered  their  names  immortal.  But  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  man 
in  Britain  whd  acquired,  or  indeed  defcrved,  a  very 
cxtenfive  or  permanent  reputation  by  his  writings. 

But  our  prefent  period  prefents  us  with  a  more  Plan  of 
agreeable  profpeft.  A  better  tafte,  and  a  greater  ter/  ^^" 
efteem  and  love  of  learning  were  introduced,  and 
became  gradually  more  general  and  more  ardent. 
That  we  may  have  a  diftinft  view  of  this  happy 
-change,  which  hath  been  produdlive  of  fo  much 
innocent  and  rational  pleafure  toindividuals,  and  of 
fo  many  benefits  to  fociety,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account,  i.  Of  the  fcienccs  that  were 
fnoft  fuccefsfully  cultivated :  a.  Of  the  moft  learned 
men  who  flouriihcd :  and,  3.  Of  the  principal  fe- 
minaries  of  learning  chat  were  founded  in  Britain  in 
the  prefent  period. 

^  See  vph  X.  c.  4*  toSk*  u 
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.SECT.    I. 

A  Irief  Acceunt  of  the  Sciences  that  were  moft  Juc^ 
cejsfully  cultivated  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485  to 
A.  D.  1547. 

Obftruc-      ^'^REAT   induftry,    and   an  cnthufiaftic  atuch- 
learning.      ^^  ttitnt  to  literary  purfuits,  were  as  ncccflary  as 
genius  to  the  revivers  of  learning.     They  had  many 
difRculties  to  encounter,  and  few  things  to  animate 
and  encourage  them  in  their  labours.     Books  were 
flill  very  fcarce  and  dear.     The  art  of  printing  had 
been  introduced  into  England  a  few  years  before. 
But  the  firft  produ6lions  of  the  Englifli  prefs  were 
/very  poor  performances,  and  contributed  very  little 
p  the  improvement  of  tafte  or  revival  of  learning. 
.Honeft  William  Caxton,   inftead  of  printing  the 
.Latin  and  Greek  claflics  in  their  original  languages, 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  printed  his  own 
degrading  tranflations  of  fomc  of  them  from  French 
tranflations,  no  lefs  degrading,  which  could  give 
their  readers  no  ideas  of  their  beauties.     Inftruftors 
were  ftill  fcarcer  than  books.     The  path  was  un- 
trodden, and  guides  could  not  be  procured.  Learn- 
ing was  not  yet  become  the  road  to  preferment. 
The  nobility  in  general  were  illiterate,  and  defpifed, 
rather  than  patronifed,  learning  and  learned  men. 
«^  It  is  enough  (faid  a  nobleman  to  Richard  Pace, 
"  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.)  for  noblemen's  fons  to 
^^  wind  their  horn  and  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and 
^^  leave  ftudy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean 
i^  *^  people/' 
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*^  people  *'^"  Henry  VII.  was  neither  a  learned 
nor  a  generous  prince.  He  employed  indeed  feveral 
clergymen  in  his  affairs,  not  on  account  of  their 
uncomn  on  learning,  but  of  their  (kill  in  bufincfs 
and  dexterity  in  negotiations,  and  to  fave  his  nfioney, 
by  rewarding  them  with  benefices  inftead  of  fala- 
ries.     After  the  reformation  had  commenced   in 

.  Germany,  and  many  began  to  favour  it  in  Britain, 
thofc  who  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  in  their 
ftudies  were  fufpefted  of  herefy,  and  difcouraged 
and  perfecuted  on  that  account.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  a  number  of  ingenious  and  induftrious 
men  appeared  in  this  period,  who  furmounted  all 
thefe  difficulties  i  and  by  their  example,  their  ex- 
hortations, and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their 

.writings,  brought  a  better  kind  of  learning,  into 
reputation,  and  gave  a  happy  turn  to  the  tafte  and 
ftudies  of  the  age. 

No  province  of  literature  was  cultivated  with  fo  La^«"^*n- 
much  care  and  fuccefs  by  the  revivers  of  learning 
in  the  prefent  period,  as  philology,  or  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  languages,  particularly  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  clafTics.  The  negledl  into  which  the 
works  of  the  philofophers,  poets,  and  hiftorians  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  fallen,  was  one  great  caufc 
of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  tafte  and 
barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages.  The  revivers  of 
learning,  therefore,  afted  wifely  in  beginning  its 
revival,  by  removing  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  its 
decline.  By  acquiring  a  correft  and  critical  know- 
Jcdge  of  the  language^  flyle,  and  manner  of  thofc 

«7o  Biographia  Britan.  p.  1236. 
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icxcclleot  writers,  they  obtained  two  great  advan- 
cages'i  they  had  accefs  co  all  this  (lore^  of  wiidom 
and  eloquence  their  writings  contained,  and  to  all 
(the  pleafure  their  perufal .  could  afford ;   and  by 
imitating  fuch  beautiful  models^  they  acquired  the 
art  of  commianicaang  their  own  thoughts  to  the 
world  in  a  perfpficuous,  elegant  and  pleafing  man- 
ner.    In  this  art  fome  of  the  revivers  of  learning, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  fucceeded  to 
admiration,  and  wrote  in  Latin  with  a  -dafTiCAl  pu- 
rity not  unbecoming  cbe  Auguftan  age  *''.     The 
fuccei(s,  exhortations,  and  example,  of  thofe  emi- 
nent men,  and  of  many  others,  brought  the  ftudy 
<>f,the  Latin  language  into  fafiiion ;  the  barbarous 
jargon  formerly  ufed  was  defpifed ;  aiad  to  be  dale 
to  fpeak  and  write  pure  and  claflical  Larin,  was 
conHdered  9s  a  valuable,  and  even  a  polite  accom- 
pliflimeiit,  to  which  pcrfons  of  high  rank  and  of 
both  &Kes  aipir^d.     To  aifift  youth  in  the  acquiH- 
!    tion  of  thi3  accomplifliment,  the  greateft  fcholars 
of  the  age,,  as  Erafmus,  Linacer,  fir  John  Chefc^, 
and  many  others,  did  not  difdain  to  fpend   their 
time  in  writing  rudiments,  grammars,  vocabularies, 
colloquies,  and  other  books.     The  haughty  mo- 
narch  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  no  leis  haugluy  minifter 
cardinal  Wolfey,  Hooped  to  employ  their  pens  io 
writing  inftrudions  to  youth  in  the  ftudy  of  this 
favourite  language.     The  king,  it  is  faid,  wrote  a 
treatife  4^  inftUuendd  pubcy  and  an  Introduftion  to 
Grammars  and  the  cardinal  compofed  a  fydem  of 

*?'   Sir  Thomas  More,  doflor  Linacer,  Wittitm  LiUy»  George 
Buchannan,  &c.  &c. 

inftru(flions 
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inftrudidiu  to  be  obfervcd  by  the  mailers  in  die 
ichoolhe  founded  at  Ipfwich^  his  native  town  *'\ 
The  cardinal  had  been  a  fchdolmafter^  and  waa 
well  qualified  for  giving  thefe  in(lru£lions^  which 
are  equally  fenfible  and  particular.  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  was  a  great  admirer  of  a  pure  and  daflkal 
dyle  in  writing  Latin j  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  ftiidy  of  that  language.  His  own  letters  are 
written  wich  greater  purity  and  elegance  than  thoie 
of  any  other  prince  in  Europe*''.  He  put  bis 
natural  fon,  Alexander  archbiihop  of  Saint  An^ 
drew'sy  a  moft  ingenious  youth,  under  the  care  of 
the  great  Erafmus  s  and  he  procured  an  a£b  of  par- 
liament to  be  made,  A.  D.  1496,  ^<  obliging  all 
<'  barons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  fubftance,  to 
'^  put  their  elded  fons  to  the  grammfjr  fchools  at 
"  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  to  remain  there  till 
**  they  were  competently  founded,  and  had  pcrfe4i 
"  Latin  *'*•"  In  a  word,  the  Roman  clafllcs  were 
now  ftudied  wich  fo  much  diligence,  and  the  capa* 
city  of  imitating  their  ftyle  and  manner  was  fo 
much  valued,  that  the  fixtecnth  century  may  very 
properly  be  ca\ltd /eculum  Latinumy  the  Latin  age. 

The  rcftorers  of  learning  found  much  greater  dif-  OrtteV,  laa^ 
ficulty  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  ^"*^^* 
language  thcmfelvcs,  and  in  pcrfuading  others  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  cither  neceflary  or  ufcfuL 
That  copious  and  beautiful  language,  in  which  fo 

S7«  Wa1pole*s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  p.  8,  9.     Strype*ft  Mc* 
moriaUy  vol.  i.  p.  1x3.     Ibid.  Appendix,  No.  )5» 
»7J  Epiftoljc  Regum  Scotoruni^  vol.  i, 
»7*  James  IV.  aa.  87. 

many 
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'many  of  the  philofophcrs,  poets,  hiftorians,  and 
orators  of  antiquity  had  written,  was  almoft  quite 
unknown-  in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
The  celebrated  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  moft 
zeaitous  and.  fuccefsful  reftorer  of  learning,  came 
into  England  A.  D.  1497,  and  went  to  Oxford  with 
a  defign  to  teach  Greek  ;  but  he  met  with  much 
<>ppofinon  and  little  encouragement.  Many  both 
of  the  fceular  and  regular  clergy- declaimed  againft 
him  in  the  fchobls,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  with 
great  bitterncfs.  They  railed  particularly  againft 
his  Greek  New  Teftament,  'as  a  moft  impious  and 
dangerous  book*'*.  He  continued^  however,  to 
■teach  there  z  confiderable  time,  encouraged  by  a 
few  ingenious  men,  who  gkdly  received  his  in- 
"*ftru6ti6ns,  and  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
'others,  by  which  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  was  gradually  excited,  not  only  among  the 
5^6uth,  but  in  fome  members  of  the  univerfity  who 
were  far  advanced  in  life.  In  this,  however,  littte 
progrefs  was  made  for  fcveral  years,  owing  to  the 
linhappy  ftate  of  the  univerfity,  which  was  fre- 
quently vifited  and  difpcrfcd  by  the  fweating-Gck- 
ncfs,  diftraded  by  riots,  and  drfgraced  by  the  general 
ignorance  and  profligacy  of  its  members  *^. 

The  acceflion  of  He,nry  VIII.  was  an  event  fa- 
vourable to  learning,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte,  and 
in  which  he  had  made  fome  proficiency.  He  was  at 
the  fame  time  rich  and  generous,  and  fond  of  praife, 
which  made  many  entertain  hopes  that  he  would 

*75  A.  Wood,  Hift,  Unlvcr,  Oxon.  lib.  i,  p,  »3'7* 
a?^  Ibid.  p.  840. 

prove 
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prove  a  liberal  patron  to  men  of  literary  'merit. 
On  this  event  the  lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  a  jgrcat 
admirer  and  had  been  a  pupU  oCErafmus,  preflfed 
him  to  come  into  England ;  promifing  him  the 
patronage  of  the  king,  of  Warham  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  other  great  men.  He  complied 
with  the  invitation,  and  arrived  in  London  A.  D« 
1509,  After  fpending  fome  time  with  his  friend  fir 
Thomas  More,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  promote  the  intcrcft  of  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had 
been  as  much  neglefted  in  that  as  in  the  other  uni- 
verfity.  But  though  he  was  patronifcd  by  the  chan- 
cellor, Fifher  bifhop  of  Rochcftcr,  and  appointed 
profeffor  of  Greek,  he  had  little  fuccefs,  and  found 
the  academicians  of  Cambridge  as  ignorant  and 
averfe  to  ftudy  as  thofe  of  Oxford.  He  explained 
the  grammar  of  Chryfotoras  to  a  few  poor  fcholars, 
who  could  give  him  little  or  nothing  for  his  labour ; 
and  his  expences  far  exceeded  his  gains  *^'.  So  dif- 
ficult was  it  to  roufe  the  ftudents  of  thofe  times  from 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  cor- 
rcft  the  bad  tafte  they  had  contrafted. 

The  diflcnfion  between  the  friends  and  enemies  Grwks 
of  the  Greek  language  and  learning  at  Oxford  did  ^^,7*^^" 
not  terminate  when  Erafmus  left  that  univerfity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  formed  into  two  par- 
ties ;  one  of  which  wafs  called  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  the  Trojans./  As  the  Trojans  were  the  moft 
numerous,  (almoft  all  the  monks  being  true  Tro- 
jans,) they  were  the  moft  infolent.     When  a  poor 

*77  Dr,  Jortin'8  Life  of  Erafmus,  vol.  i.  pi  37. 
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Greek  appeared  qq  the  ftreet,  or  in  any^puUtf 
place,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Trojans  wkb  UQks^ 
tsaxntSy  and  infults  of  all  kinds.  But  the  trtwofjia 
of  the  TrojjMis  were  not  of  long  duradon.  The 
king  and  his  great  favourite  cardinal  Wdfey  having 
warmly  c%oufed  the  caufe  of  the  Greeks^  rijcir 
numbers^  their  credit^  and  tbeir  couragj^  daily 
increafed>  the  Greek  language  becanne  a  fiivourite 
ftudy,  and  the  Trojans  were  obliged  to  qpic  the 
field  •^ 

But  after  the  fhidy  of  the  Greek  language  }m>4 
become  faChionable,  a  controverfy  about  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it  arofc  between  fir  John  Chekc, 
profeflbr  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  Stephen 
Gardner,  chancellor  of  that  univerfity  and  bifhop 
;  of  Wincheftcr.     This  controverfy  (a  minute  ac- 

count of  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  generaJi 
biftory)  was  conduced  with  great  modcfty  and 
learning  by  the  profcflTor,  who  proved  by  many 
arguments,  that  the  pronunciadon  which  had 
be^n  introduced  in  the  dark  ages  was  abfurd  and 
fkulty  in  many  refpeds ;  and  in  particular,  that  by 
giving  the  fame  found  to  feveral  different  letters,  it 
dcftroyed  the  beauty,  variety,  and  muficaJ  fwect- 
nefc  of  the  language,  which  were  reftored  by  the 
xiew  pronunciation.  To  all  this  the  haughty  chan* 
cellor  replied  by  a  thundering  decree,  denouncing 
very  fevere  ccnfures  on  all  who  dared  to  drop  the 
old,  and  adopt  the  new  pronunciation  *'^.     On  this ' 

*7»  A.  Wood,  Hii*.  Univen  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  14.5. 
^79  Stype*ft  Life  of  Sir  John  Chikw,  p.  17,  &c»    Hi»  Memorials, 
vol.  u  p.  37a. 
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occafion  reafon  proved  too  ftrong  for  mere  autho- 
rity. The  decree  was  foon  difregardcd,  and  the 
new  pronunciation  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails. 
Thus  in  the  fpacc  of  about  thirty  years  a  great 
change  was  brought  about  in  the  ftate  of  learning 
and  the  tafte  of  the  learned  in  Britain,  by  the  la* 
hours  of  a  few  a6live  and  ingenious  men,  in  oppo* 
fition  to  inveterate  habits,  ftrong  prejudices,  and 
the  indolence,  ignorance,  diflblute  manners,  and 
bad  tafte  that  had  long  reigned  in  the  feminaries  of 
learning,  and  were  not  eafi]y  overcome.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  clafllcs,  which  had  been  long 
ne^eded,  and  almoft  forgotten,  were  ftudied  with 
the  greatcft  ardour  and  fucccfs ;  and  their  ftylc  and 
manner  admirably  well  imitated  by  feveral  Britifh 
as  well  as  foreign  writers  in  riiis  period  ****.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  the  He- 
brew, but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

The  patronage  and  liberality  of  die  great  con-  Woifey  a 
tributcd  no  lefs  than  the  labours  of  the  learned  to  p*^'"^  ^^ 
the  revival  of  learnTng  9  nor  was  there  m  thofe 
times  a  more  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men  than  the  famous  cardinal  Woifey.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  had  a  genius  and  tafte  for  learning, 
in  which  he  bad  made  great  proficiency  in  his 
youth,  and  for  which  he  retained  a  regard  in  his 
higjhcft  cfcvation.  "  Politer  learning,"  fays  Eraf- 
mus,  "  as  yet  ftru^ing  with  the  patrons  of  the 
^  ancient  ignorance,  jJie  upheld  by  his  fiivour,  de- 
^*  fended  by  his  authority,  adorned  by  his  fplen- 

«>«  Soe  the  Workt  of  More»  Buchasnap^  Chek«,  Lisacer,  Col- 

5  **  dour^ 
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'^  dour,  and  cheriflicd  byhis  kiiidiic&.  He  invited 
**  all  the  mod  learned  profeflbrs  by  his  noble  fa* 
^^  bries*  In  furnifhing  libraries  widi  all  kinds  of 
**  audiorSy  of  good  learning,  he  contended  with 
**  Pcolemeus  Philadelphus  himfelfi  who  was  more 
'<  famous  for  this  than  for  his  kingdom.  He  recalled 
**'  the  three  learned  languages,  without  which  all 
•♦  Jearning  is  lame  *•'/'  That  all  this  was  not  flattery 
ift  errtain.  When  the  cardinal  vifited  Oxford  A.  D. 
151119  he  founded  no  fewer  than  (even  ledures; 
*>/A.  in  theology,  civil  law,  phyfic,  philoibphy, 
flt^chcnuttci,  Greek,  and  rhetoric;  andchofethe 
muii  Iciirncd  men  he  could  procure  to  read  thofe 
Wtuic!i**\  lie  at  the  fame  time  inrimated  his 
inicndiM)  of  doing  much  greater  things  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  univerHcy  and  the  advancement  of 
Irarnini^i  which  he  executed  in  part,  and,  to  his 
Uhr[»eakal>lc  furrow,  wasi  prevented  from  executing 
fully,  by  hia  unexpctlcd  fall.  ^ 

Schoolmen  The  time  and  rhouglui  of  the  reftorers  of  Jearn- 
•^'j***^^*  ing  in  our  prefent  period  were  fo  much  engaged  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  MUs  Uttrrs^  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  fame  attendon  to  the  fciences.  Thcfc 
remained  nearly  in  the  fame  low  and  wretched  ftatc 
(a  very  few  excepted)  in  which  they  had  been  in 
the  three  preceding  periods.  The  philofopic  age 
was  not  yet  arrived.  It  would  be  very  improper 
therefore  to  encumber  the  pages  of  general  hiftory 
with  a  dry  detail  of  the  trivial  changes  that  were 
now  made  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  natural  and  moral, 

-  «**  Ertfini  Epif .  Mi.  vi,  rp.  ii«  «*»  Biogrtphii  BnUn; 

Vila  Wolity.   A.  Wood,  Hiil.  Univer.  Ox«u  lib.  i.  p.  sso* 
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philofbphy>  arithmetic,  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
&c.  No  genius,  art,  or  induftry  could  render 
fuch  a  detail  either  inftrudtiv^c  or  entertaining*'*. 
The  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  philofophy  of  the 
fchools,  which  were  in  high  reputation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  gradually  declined  as  abetter  tafte 
prevailed  1  and  as  the  language  of  the  philofbphers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  Came  to  be  better  underftood, 
and  their  works  more  generally  perufed,  the  bar-* 
barous  jargon,  unintelligible  fubtilcies,  endlefs  dif-* 
tindions,  and  ponderous  works  of  the  fchbolmcn, 
came  to  be  negle<5ted  and  defpifed.  Their  volumes, 
which  had  been  once  highly  prized  and  diligently 
ftudied,  began  to  be  treated  with  great  contempt, 
and  put  to  the  mod  ignominious  ufes*  The  com- 
miffioners  who  were  appointed  to  vifit  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  A.  D.  1535,  wrote  thus  to  the  lord 
Cromwell :  "  We  have  fct  Dunce  in  Bocardo^  and 
*'  have  utterly  baniflied  him  Qxford  for  ever,  with 
*^  all  his  blind  gloITes  1  and  he  is  now  made  a  com- 
"  mon  fervant  to  every  man,  faft  nailed  up  upon 
«'  pofts  in  all  common  houfcs  of  eafemcnt.  The 
«'  fecond  time  wc  came  to  New  College,  after  we 
"  had  declared  your  injunctions,  we  found  all 
"  the  great  quadrant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of 
«'  Dunce,  (Johannes  Duns  Scotus^)  the  wind  blow- 
^*  ing  them  into  every  corner  *•*."  The  works  of 
the  other  fchoolmen  no  doubt  (hared  the  fame  fate, 
thofe  of  Thomas  Aquinas  perhaps  excepted,  as  he 
wa9  the  king's  favourite  author. 

*!l  Sec  vol.  vi#  C.4.  left,  t.^^roU  viii»  and  x.  €.4.  feft.  %, 

••i  ^Irype't  Memorials,  yoL  i.  p.  a  10.    A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.  4^0. 
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School  di-       The  theology  of  the  fchoolmcn  received  as  fc- 
vere  a  blow,  and  underwent  as  great  a  change  at 
this  time,  as  their  philofophy ;   and  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages,  particularly  the  Greek,  contributed 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  very  few  theologians  underftood 
the  original  languages  either  of  the  Old  or  New 
Teftament,  or  made  the    fcriptures    their  ftudy. 
The  Bible-divines  had  been  gradually  decreafing 
in  their  credit  and  in  their  numbers  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  fifteenth  they  were  aknoft 
quite  extinft  **'.     The  profeffors  of  divinity  read 
leftures  only  on  the  fentences  of  Peter  Lombard, 
or  on  the  fumms,  as  they  were  called,  of  other 
fchoolmen.     But  when  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage began  to  prevail,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral  of 
the  clergy  applied  to  that  ftudy,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original ; 
of  which  an  edition  was  publiflied  by  Erafmus  A.  D. 
1515  "•.     But  thefe  ftudies  were  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  and  were  difcouraged  by  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  as  tending  to  make  thofe  who  ap- 
plied to  them  heretics.     It  foon  appeared  that  they 
had  that  tendency,  and  that  they  pav-cd  the  way  for 
the   reformation  that  fdlowed.     The  tafte,  how- 
ever, that  feveral  ingenious  men  had  contraftcd  for 
this  new  learning,  as  it  was  called,  was  fa  ftrong, 
that  they  were  not  deterred  by  reproaches,  threats, 
and  dangers,  from  communicating  the  knowledge 
they  bad  acquired,  and  recommending  the  fame 

»«5  Sec  Tol^viii.  cb.  4.  fcft,  i.  *»«  Emfm.  Epift.  i8x. 
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ftudics  to  others,    Dodlor  John  Collet,  the^undcr 
of  St,  Paul's  fchool,  and  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
revivers  of  learning,  read  public  leftures  at  Oxford 
A.  D.  1497,  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftlcs,  without  fee  or 
reward.     Thefe  ledures  excited  great  curiofity, 
and  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences  ;  but  the 
lefturer  was  foon  interrupted,  by  an  accufation  of 
herefy  that  was  brought  againft  him  before  archbi- 
Ihop  Warham,  who  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him, 
on  account  of  his  virtue  and  learning,  that  he  dif- 
couraged  the  profecution,  and  fufFcred  him  to  ef- 
capc  **'.    After  Doftor  Collet  was  appointed  dean 
of  St.  Paul's  A.  D.  1 505,  he  preached  every  Sunday 
in  that  cathedral,  in  an  uncommon  drain  of  elo* 
qucnce  j   boldly  condemning  the  cold  unafFefting 
manner,  in  which  the  clergy  in  general  read  their 
iermons ;  the  worlhip  of  images  5   the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy ;  and  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of 
the    church.     He  encouraged  his  friend  William 
Grocine,  another  of  the  revivers  of  learning,  to 
read  leftures  on  the  New  Teftament  in  St.  Paul's, 
which  were  well  attended  and  much  admired  *"• 
Thefe  fermons  and  ledlures,  and  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  together  with  the  writings  of  Erafmus  and 
the  other  revivers  of  learning,  diminiflied  the  re- 
putation of  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  excited  in  the 
minds  of  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  de- 
fire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fcriptures, 
and  of  drawing  their  religious  opinions  from  thofc 
facred  fountains,    even  before  Luther  began  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  The  revivers  of  learning, 

*87  Knighf »  Life  of  Collet,  p.  50.  a8«  IJ.  Ibid. 
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therefore,  contributed  not  a  little  to  difcredit  the 
artificial  theology  of  the  fchools,  and  to  introduce 
the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  by  which  they  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  (fome  of  them  without  intending 
it)  for  receiving  the  doftrines  of  the  reformation. 
Of  this  the  enemies  of  the  new  learning  were  not 
ignorant ;  and  they  hated  Erafmus,  who  they  faid 
had  laid  the  egg,  almoft  as  much  as  they  hated 
Luther,  who  they  faid  had  hatched  it  "^ 

Phyfic,  furgery,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  were  in  a  very  imperfeft  (late  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  and  even  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  we  learn  from  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment made  A,  D.  151 1 :  "  The  fcience  and  cunning 
**  of  phyfic  and  furgery  (to  the  perfeft  knowledge 
'*  whereof  be  requifite  both  great  learning  and  ripe 
"  experience)  is  daily  within  this  realm  exercifed 
"  by  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant  perfons,  of 
^*  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  manner  of  in- 
"  fight  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
"  learning ;  fome  alfo  ken  no  letters  on  the  book ; 
*'  fo  far  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  fmiths, 
**  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accuftomably, 
<*  take  upon  them  great  cures,  and  things  of 
*^  great  difficulty,  in  which  they  partly  ufc  forcery 
"  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  fuch  medicines  unto 
"  the  difeafe  as  be  very  noious,  and  nothing  meef 
"  therefor,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  God,  great 
"  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt, 
"  damage,  and  deftruftion  of  many  of  the  king's 
"  liege  people,  mod  efpecially  of  them  that  cannot 

**9  Jortin's  Life  of  ErafmuSi  pafliou 
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*^  difcern  the  uncunning  from  the  cunning  •^."  To 
prevent  thcfe  evils  it  was  enadled,  that  no  perfon 
ihould  zA  as  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  in  London^  or 
within  feven  ipiles  of  it>  till  he  was  examined  and 
approved  by  the  biihop  of  London  or  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  affifted  by  four  doftors  of  phyfic  or 
four  expert  furgeons,   under  the  penalty  of  fix 
pounds  for  every  month  he  had  aded ;  one  half  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer :  and  that 
no  perfon  fhould  praftife  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, without  a  licence  from  the  biihop  of  the 
diocefe,  under  the  fame  penalty.     The  privileges 
and  rights  of  the  two  univerfiries  were  fecurcd* 
This  law  feems  to  have  given  a  check  to  quackery, 
and  to  have  diminiihcd  the  number  of  pradlitioners 
of  furgery  in  London.     For  two  years  after,  the 
incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London,  which  con* 
filled  only  of  twelve  perfons,  pcritioned  parliament 
to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms 
and  of  ferving  on  juries,  that  they  might  be  at  all 
times  at  liberty  to  attend  their  practice.     Their 
petition  was  granted,  and  that  exemption  is  ftill 
enjoyed  by  the  faculty  *••.    The  parliament  fcems 
to   have  fuppofed  that  twelve  regular  furgeons 
would  always  be  fufficient  for  London  i  as  by  the 
laft  article  in  the  a£^  the  exemption  is  reftri£bed  to 
that  number  *^*.  How  ihort-Cghted  are  the  greateft 
aflemblies  \ 

To  refcue  the  praftice  of  phyfic  out  of  the  ig-  College  of 
noble  and  unworthy  hands  by  which  it  had  been  ^^'^y^*^*^'™'* 

«9o  Stat.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11. 

19^  5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  *n  Ibid^ 
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difgraced,  and  had  done  fo  niuch  mifchicf,  another 
defign  was  foon  after  formed  and  executed.     This 
was  the  inftitution  of  the  royal  college  of  Phyficiani 
in  London.     This  defign,  it  is  faid,  was  formed  by 
doftor  Thomas  Linacer,  phyfician  to  Henry  VIIL, 
and  patronifed  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  at  whole  defirc 
the  king  granted  a  charter  September  23d,  A.  D. 
1518,  incorporating  doftors  JohnChambre,  Tho- 
mas Linaccr,    Ferdinando  De  Viftoria,   his  own 
three  phyficians,  with  Nicolas  HatfwcU,  John  Fran- 
cifco,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  phyficians,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  in  the  city  of  London,  into 
One  body,  community,  and  perpetual  college.     To 
this  college  fienry  granted  various  rights,  powers, 
and  immunities,  by  his  charter  j  fuch  as,  a  right  to 
cleft  a  prefidcnt  annually  for  the  government  of  the 
college ;  to  have  a  common  feal  j  to  purchafe  landl^ 
to  a  certain  value ;    to  fue  and  to  be  fued  by  the 
ftame  and  title  of  The  Prcfident  and  Communitjr 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London;    iind  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  college.     He  granted  them  a  power  to 
praftife  as  phyficians  in  London,  and  feven  miles 
round  it ;   and  that  none  who  were  not  licenftd  by 
the   college  fhould   praftife  within   that   bounds, 
under  the  penalty  of  paying  five  pounds  for  every 
month  they  praftifed.     He  gave  them  power  to 
choofc  four  of  their  members  annually,  to  fuper- 
intcnd  and  difcover  all  irregular  pradkitioners,  and 
to  punifh  them  by  fines,  amerciaments,  imprifon- 
ments,  and  other  fit  and  rcafonablc  ways.     They 
had  alfo  authority  to  vifit  all  apothecaries'  fhops> 

and 
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and  examine  their  medicines,  as  often  as  they 
thought  it  ncceffary  or  proper.  Finally,  the  mtttp- 
bcrs  of  the  college  and  their  licentiates  were  ex- 
empted from  bearing  amis  or  ferving  on  juries. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  parliament  A.  D. 
1523  *^'.  This  inftitution  was  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  raife  the  reputation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fcflion,  and  prevent  the  people  from  being  impofcd 
upon  by  bold  and  ignorant  adventurers,  who  fported 
with  their  lives,  and  robbed  them  of  their  monejr. 
Thefc  two  afts  of  parliament,  which  were  for  fo^jc 
rime  ftriftly  executed,  had  one  remarkable  effeft : 
—by  greatly  diminifliing  the  number  of  prafti- 
tioners,  they  made  the  regular  prafticc  of  phyfic 
and  fui^ery  exceedingly  lucrative.  ^^  The  moft 
<^  cffedlual  fecurity  againft  poverty,"  faith  Erafmus, 
**  is  the  art  of  medicine,  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
"  moft  remote  from  mendicity***." 

The  wifeft  Icgiflators  do  not  forefee  all  the  con-  Surgeons. 
fcquences  of  their  laws.  The  ad  3  Hen.  VIII.  in 
favour  of  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London, 
proved  very  inconvenient  and  oppreflive;  and  that 
incorporation  profecuted  many  well-meaning  cha- 
ritable perfons,  who  endeavoured  to  affift  their  poor 
neighbours  in  diftrefs,  with  fo  much  feverity,  that 
parliament  found  it  neccffary  to  intcrpofe.  An  aft 
was  accordingly  made,  35  Hen.  VIII.  A.  D.  1543, 
reprefenting  in  the  preamble,  "  That  fince  the  aft 
**  made  in  the  third  of  that  king,  the  company  and 
"  fcliowftiipof  the  furgeons  of  London,  minding  only 
^*  their  own  lucures,  and  nothing  the  profit  or  eafc 

*9i  15  Hcn.VIIIn  9,  5,  *9*  Erafini  Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  66*. 
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**  of  the  difeafed  and  patient^  have  fucd,  troubled^ 

*'  and  vexed  divers  honeft  perfons,  as  well  men  as 

**  women,  whom  God  hath  endued  with  the  know- 

*'  ledge  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  operation  of  ccr- 

♦       **  tain  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  and  the  ufing  and 

^'  miniflering  them  to  fuch  as  been  pained  with 

**  cuftomable  difeafes ;   as  women's  breads  being 

'*  fore,  a  pin  and  web  in  the  eye,  uncomes  of 

**  hands,  burnings,  fcalding,  fore  mouths,  the  done, 

*'  ftrangury,  faucelim,  morphew,  and  fuch  other 

^'«]ifeafes ;  and  yet  the  faid  perfons  have  not  taken 

'*  any  thing  for  their  pains  or  cunning,  but  have 

**  miniftered  the  fame  to  poor  people,  only  for 

*'  neighbourhood  and  God*s  fake,  and  of  pity  ahd 

"  charity/*     To  prevent  thefe  vexatious  profecu- 

tions,  it  was  cnadled,  <«  That  it  (hall  henceforth 

«'  be  lawful  to  every  perfon,  being  the  king's  fub- 

"  jcft,  having  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 

*'  nature  of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  or  of  the 

«  operation  of  the  fame,  by  fpeculation  or  pradlice, 

«  to  praftife,  ufe,  and  minifter,  in  and  to  any  out- 

«^  ward  fore,  uncome,  wound,  apoftcmations,  out* 

"  ward  fwclling,  and  difeafe,  any  herb  or  herbs, 

"  ointments,  barhs,  pultcfe,  and  emplaifters,  ac* 

"  cording  to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  know- 

"  ledge,  in  any  of  the  difeafes;  fores,  and  maladies 

*^  beforcfaid,  and  all  other  like  to  the  fame,  or 

**  drinks  for  the  ftone,  ftrangury,  or  agues,  without 

«'  fuit,  vexation,  penalty,  or  lofs  of  their  goods  *•'." 

In  this  ftatute  the  parliament  gave  the  furgeons  of 

London  a  very  bad  chara6kcr :  **  Moft.  part  of  the 

»W  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  $. 

"  faid 
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*'  faid  craft  of  furgeons  havfe  fmall  cunning,  yet 

**  they  will  take  great  funis  of  money  and  do  little 

**  therefor ;  and  by  reafon  thereof,  they  do  often 

♦*  times  impair  and  hurt  their  patients,  rather  than 

**  do  them  good.     It  is  now  well  known,  that  the 

**  furgeons  admitted  will  do  no  cure  to  any  perfon, 

**  but  where  they  (hall  know  to  be  rewarded  with  a 

**  greater  fum  and  reward  than  the  cure  e^ctendeth 

"  unto:    for  in  cafe   they   would   minifter  their 

<^  cunning   unto  fore   people   unrewarded,    there 

"  fhould  not  fo  many  rot  and  perifh  to  deathj  for  * 

"  lack  or  help  of  furgery,  as  daily  do*^."     This  . 

odious  character  will  not  apply  to  their  fucceflbr^ 

in  the  prefcnt  age. 

Humane  and  fkilful  phyficians  and  furgeons  were  Nmt 
never  more  neceffary  than  in  the  period  we  arc  ^^'^^^ 
now  examining.  Bcfides  the  difeafes  formerly 
known,  two  new  ones  broke  out  at  this  time  with 
great  violence,  and  made  prodigious  havoc.  Theic 
were,  the  fweaung  fickncfs,  and  the  lues  venerea. 
Of  the  firft  of  thefe  difcafes  an  account  hath  been 
already  given **^.  Of  the  fccond,  a  very  Ihort  one 
will  be  fufficicnt.  The  moft  probable  relation  of 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  lues  venerea  in  Europe 
fcems  to  be  the  following :  The  famous  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  the  difcoverer  of  the  new  world,  landed 
on  the  firft  ifland  he  faw  in  tho(e  unknown  regions 
in  December,  A.  D.  1492,  and  called  it  Hifpaniobu 
There  his  men  contrafted  that  difeafc  by  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  women  of  the  country,  where  it 
had  long  prevailed,  and  communicated  it  to  the 

*^  35  Hen,  VIIL  c.  f .       *97  See  vol.  x,  ch«  4^  ftft.  i.  p.  «*• 
.,,  r      \  people 
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people  of  ^^''^iHlP  rf^eir  arrival  in  that  city  in 
*  March,  A.  D.Ja^H|/here  it  foon  raged  with  fo 
*  inych  violence,  trafft  excited  univcrfal  horror  and 
confternation.  They  confidercd  it  as  a  plague  fent 
immediately  from  HelVen  as  a  punifhment  for  their 
fins,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  ofFenJQh 
Deity  by  mafles,  proceflions,  prayers,  and  alms. 
Several  companies  of  foldicrs,  who  were  generally 
infcfted  with  this  new  difeafe,  were  fent  from  Bar- 
celona, A.  D.  1494,  to  reinforce  the  Spanifh  army 
in  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  kingdom  againft 
ft  French  army  which  invaded  it  that  year.  What 
execution  thefe  foldiers  did  in  the  war  is  not 
recorded,  but  they  did  great  execution  by  propa 

inthe 

French,  on  their  return  into  flUw  own  country,, 
A.  D.  I495>  carried  this  pernicious  prefent  with 
them,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was  difFufed  into  every 
corner  of  Europe*^*.  In  France  it  was  called  the 
Neapolitan,  and  in  Italy  it  was  called  the  French, 
difeafe ;  neither  of  thefe  nations  being  ambitious  of 
having  its  name.  The  phyficians  ftood  aghaft  at 
its  firft  appearance,  and  none  but  the  moft  ignorant 
and  impudent  empirics  pretended  to  give  the  un- 
happy patients  any  relief.  Under  their  manage- 
ment many  died  miferably,  and  many  of  thofc  who 
furvived  were  wretched,  in  themfelves,  and  objefts 
of  difguft  to  others.  The  two  mighty  rivals, 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  were  both  infefted  with 
this  difeafe,  and  to  the  laft  of  thefe  princes  it  proved 

>9S  Aftruc  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  \f.  u  c.  5*  and  j^o. 
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gating  their  new   diftemper  inthe    Spanifli  and 
French  armies,  and  in  the  cajJHkaround,     The 
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fktal*^.  It  was  one  of  the  aracles  of  accufatibft 
brought  by  the  houfc  of  pefers,  Af  D.  1529,  againft 
the  great  carclinal  Wolfcy,  "  That  knowing  him* 
*^  fclf  to  have  the  foul  and  contagious  difeafc  of  the 
f^  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in  divers  placet 
V^  of  his  body,  he  came  daily  to  your  grace, 
^'  rowning  in  your  car,  and  blowing  upon  your 
^^  moft  noble  grace  with  his  perilous  and  ihfeftivf 
'^  breatjj(^|fehe  marvellous  danger  of  your  high-r 
^*  licfs,'-liyP)d  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  had  not  . 
^*  better  provided  for  your  highncfs**^*."  So  dan- 
gerous and  fo  infedious  was  this  difcafe  believed  to 
be  at  that  time.  Bv  degrees  the  virulence  of  this 
odious  diftemper,  and  the  confternation  occafioned 
by  its  firfl:  appearance,  began  to  abate,  and  phyfi^- 
ciaiis  became  better  acquainted  with  its  caufes,  its 
fymptoms,  and  its  cure.  But  thefc  are  not  propel: 
fubjefts  for  general  hiftory* 

S    E    C    T.      II. 

Hiftory  of  the  moft  learned  Men  who  flourijhed  in 
Britain^  from  h.  D.  1485  to  A.  D.  1547. 

AMONG  the  learned  men  who  ha:ve  flourifhed 
in  the  fame  period,  in  any  nation,  many  of 
them  may  have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  cele- 
brity in  their  own  times,  but  few  of  them  have  had 
their  names  tranfmitted  with  honour  to  pofterity  in 
the  annals  of  their  country,  on  account  of' the 
fuperior  excellence    and    utility  of  their  works.. 

*99  A  (true  on  the  Venereal  Difcafe,  b,  i.  c.  i.  p.  «• 
3^®  Parliament.  Hid.  vqU  iii,  p.  44. 
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Mediocrity  is  common,  but  is  foon  forgotten ;  ex- 
cellence is  rare,  but  is  long  remembered.    It  will 
be  fufficient  therefore,  and  all  that  can  be  expected 
in  this  place,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  thofe  few 
ingenious  and  ufcful  men  who  were  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  the  revival  of  polite  learning  and  good 
taftc  in  Britain  in  our  prefcnt  period,  from  which 
we  derive  fo  many  innocent  and  rational  plcaftres, 
as  well  as  other  advantages. 
Brtfiaw.        Though  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam  w&  opt  a  native 
of  Britain,  he  refided  feveral  years  in  England  at 
different  times  j  and  by  his  teaching,  his  converfa-p 
tion,  and  his  writings,  he  contributed  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  pian,  to  infpirc  g  taftc 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  claffics, 
which  was  the   firft   ftage   in   the   reflpration  of 
learning.    He  was  born  atllotterdam.  A,  P,  1467, 
and  educated  at  an  illuftrious  fchool  in  Paventer, 
where  he  began  to  difplay  that  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, and  that  ardent  love  of  learning,  which  after- 
Wards  rendered  him  fo  famous  and  fo  ufeful.  Having 
loft  both  his  parents  when  he  was  only  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  his  three  unfaithful  guardians  conlpired 
to   mak^   him  a  monk,   that  they  might  poffefs 
thcmfelves   of  his  patrimony.      His  averfion  to 
that  way  of  life  was  ftrong,  and  he  long  refifted  all 
the  means  that  were  ufed  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
embrace  it.    At  length,  however,  he  was  over- 
come ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
made  his  profcflion,  in  a  convent  of  regular  canons, 
with  extreme  reluftance.     He  was  not  long  im- 
mured in  his  monaftery.     The  genius  of  young 
Erafmus,  and  his  averfion  to  the  way  of  life  he  had 
^  rcluftanrty 
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icluftantly  embraced,  were  not  unknown  to  many  i 
and  at  length  Henry  a  Bergis,  archbifliop  of  Cam- 
bray,  took  him  out  of  bis  confinement  into  his  own 
family  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  He  continued  to  wear  the  habit  of  his  order 
for  fomc  time,  and  was  ordained  a  prieft  two  years 
after  he  left  bis  monaftery,  to  which  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  return  i  and,  by  the  influence  of  the 
popc*s  fecretary,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  moft  elo- 
quent anc^  pathetic  letter,  he  obtained  a  ireve  from 
Julius  II.  releafing  him  from  his  monadic  vows 
and  habit.  Being  now  at  liberty,  he  applied  with 
ardour  to  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  to  communicate  and  to  increafe  his  know- 
ledge. In  all  thefe  countries  he  was  well  received, 
and  even  courted,  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
and  greateft  merit,  who  folicited  his  friendftiip,  and 
were  proud  of  being  numbered  among  his  patrons. 
Attempts  were  every  where  made  to  retain  him,  by 
the  offer  of  comfortable  flations,  and  the  promifc 
of  more  fplendid  ipftablifhments.  But  he  preferred 
liberty  to  every  thing,  and  would  accept  of  no  pre- 
ferment that  laid  him  under  the  Icaft  reflraint.  For 
fcveral  years  he  led  a  wandering  unfettled  life,  de- 
pending for  his  fubfiftencc  on  the  pcnfions  of  his 
patrons,  the  occafional  gifts  of  his  friends,  and  the 
money  he  received  from  his  pupils.  As  Kc  was  a 
bad  oeconomifl*,  and  his  income  was  precarious,  he 
was  fometimes  reduced  to  firaits,  and  forced  to 
make  complaints.  "  If  I  could  get  money,"  faid 
he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  would  firft 
.^  purchafe  Greek  books^  and  fccondly  cloaths." 

Few 
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Few  icbokrs  wotdd  oUcnrc  die  £aat  order.  Ob 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIIL  a  yoai^  rich,  and 
generous  prince,  he  was  invited  by  his  friend 
William  lord  Moontjoy  to  come  once  more  into 
England^  and  encouraged  to  entertain  the  mc^ 
fcnguinc  hopes.  He  complied  with  die  invitatioo, 
and  met  with  the  mcft  flat^ring  reception^  which 
afforded  the  faireft  profpcds.  «  The  king  himfelf," 
lays  he,  "  a  little  before  his  fethcr's  death,  when  I 
^  was  in  Italy,  wrote  me  with  his  own  hand  a  very 
"  friendly  letter,  and  he  now  fpcaks  of  me  in  the 
^  moft  honourable  and  affedionatc  manner.  Every 
•*  time  that  I  falutc  him  he  embraces  me  moft 
'•  obligingly,  and  looks  kindly  upon  me ;  and  it 
•*  plainly  appears  that  he-  not  only  Ipeaks  but 
«*  thinks  well  of  me.  The  queen  hath  endea- 
**  voured  to  have  me  for  her  preceptor.  Every 
•*  one  knows,  that  if  I  would  but  live  a  few  months 
«'  at  court,  the  king  would  give  me  as  many  bene- 
"  ficcs  as  I  could  defire.  But  I  efteem  all  things 
"  lefs  than  the  leifure  which  I  enjoy,  and  the 
"  labours  and  ftudies  in  which  I  am  occupied, 
•*  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  Eng- 
«*  land  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  a  learned 
"  and  worthy  man,  loves  roe  as  though  he  were  my 
•'  father  or  my  brother ;  and  to  (hew  you  the  fin- 
"  ccrity  of  his  friendfhip,  he  hath  given  me  a 
**  living  worth  about  a  hundred  nobles,  which,  at 
«*  my  rcqucft,  he  hath  fihce  changed  into  a  penfion 
«*  of  a  hundred  crowns  on  my  reflgnation.  Within 
"  thcfc  few  years  he  hath  given  me  more  than  four 
«'  hundred  nobles  without  my  aflcing*    One  day  he 

"  gave 
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<*  gave  mc  an  hundred  and  fifty.  From  the  Kbc* 
*^  rality  of  other  bifhops  I  have  received  more  than 
**  an  hundred.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  formerly 
<«  my  difciple,  gives  me  a  yearly  penfion  of  an 
<*  hundred  crowns.  The  king  and  the-bifhop  of 
«  Lincoln,  [Wolfcy,]  who  by  the  king's  favour  is 
"  omnipotent,  make  me  magnificent  promifes." 
But  all  thefe  magnificent  promifes  came  to  nothing, 
and  none  of  them  were  performed.  The  caufe  of 
this  is  not  certainly  known :  but  it  difguflcd  Eraf^ 
mus  fo  much,  that  after  a  long  refidence  of  about 
fiveyears,he  left  England  in  difcontent,  A.D.  1516, 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  return. 
During  that  refidence  he  contributed  very  much  to 
diffufe  and  cherilh  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  claffics,  and  of  other  ufeful  learning. 
As  the  fubfequent  events  of  this  great  man's  life  do 
not  properly  come  within  our  plan,  the  reader  riiuft 
be  referred  to  the  works  quoted  below  for  a  full 
account  of  them,  and  of  his  many  learned,  inftruc- 
tive^  and  entertaining  publications,  where  he  will 
alfo  find  the  authorities  for  what  is  above  related  '**'. 
Not  to  leave  this  article  quite  imperfedt,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  a  few  particulars.  Soon  after 
Erafmus  fettled  on  the  continent,  Luther  began  his 
oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome  j  and  when  the 
conteft  became  ferious  and  important,  both  parties 
endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  efpoufc  their  caufe. 
No  man  was  more  fenfible  of  the  corruptions  of 
the   church,    or  mbre  fincerely  wiftied  for  their 

»9i  Knights',  BayJe's,  LeClerc*f,  and  Jo^in's  Lives  ofErafmus. 
l^ttPi'n,  cent.  xti.  b,  3. 
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refematioa,  which  he  flattered  himfelf  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  gende  method  of  remon- 
ftrancesy  arguments,  and  perfoaGons.  Being  natu- 
rally timid>  he  was  terrified  at  the  Irioknce  he 
obierved  on  both  fides.  He  had  not  courage  to 
join  the  refcwTners,  who  he  beh'eved  would  be 
cniihed  by  the  fupcrior  power  of  their  adverfarics. 
His  fincerity  would,  not  fuffer  him  to  appear  in 
defence  of  errors  and  abfurdities  which  he  decefted 
and  deipifed.  This  refcrve  was  offenfive  to  bqth 
parties^  who  attacked  him  in  many  publications^ 
almofb  with  equal  fcvcrity.  This  led  him,  in  the 
laft  years  of  his  life,  to  fpend  too  much  of  his  time 
in  repelling  thefe  attacks.  At  length  this  moft 
eminent  of  the  reftorers  of  learning,  to  whole 
works  millions  have  been  indebted  for  entertain* 
ment  and  inftruftion,  worn  out  with  unremitting 
ftudy,  and  a  complication  of  difeafes,  died  at  Bafilj 
a  proteftant  city,  in  the  arms  of  his  proteftant 
friends,  July  la,  A.  D.  1536,  in  the  fixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  perlbn  he  was  rather  below 
the  middle  ftaturc,  elegandy  but  delicately  formed, 
his  complexion  fair,  his  hair  yellow,  his  eyes  grey, 
his  countenance  cheerful,  his  voice  low,  his  elo- 
cution agreeable,  and  his  converfation  exceedingly 
pleafant  and  facetious.  He  was  a  warm  and  fteady 
friend  and  a  placable  enemy,  humane  and  cha- 
ritable to  the  indigent,  and  to  young  fcholars  of 
whom  he  entertained  a  good  opinion  he  was  liberal 
and  munificent.  His  reading  was  extcnfive,  and 
his  memory  retentive  almoft  to  a  miracle.  To  him 
thp  world  owes  the  revival  bf  the  iellcs  Uttresy  of 
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tritical  learning,  and  of  a  good  taftc.  In  a  wordi 
he  was  at  once  the  greateft  wit  and  the  moft  learn- 
ed man  of  the  dge  in  which  he  flouriflicd  •°*. 
•  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  sir  Tho- 
thc  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Erafmus,  was,  next  "**^ 
ko  him,  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  chief  reftorers  of 
learning.  He  ^^as  born  in  London  A.  D.  1480 ; 
and  being  the  only  fon  of  fir  John  More,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  great  pains  were 
taken  in  his  education,  which  he  received  partly  at 
Cambridge  and  partly  in  the  family  of  cardinal 
Morton  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  gave  early 
and  ftriking  proofs  of  an  uncommon  genius ;  and 
befoj-e  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  acquired 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan« 
giiages,  and  had  ftudicd  rhetoric  and  feveral  other 
branches  of  learning.  When  he  was  about  twenty 
he  became  a  kind  of  devotee,  fafted  frequenrlyi 
"wore  a  hair  fhirt,  flept  upon  boards^  and  had  a 
great  inclination  to  enter  into  the  Francifcan  order. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  diverted  by  his  friends ; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father, 
whom  he  never  difobeycdi  he  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law.  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
foon  became  confpicuous  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
pleadings,  and  was  retained  in  almoft  every  caufe 
of  importance.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made 
a  diftinguifhed  figure  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commonsi  in  oppofition  to  the  courr,  when  oppo- 
fition  was  more  dangerous  than  it  hath  been  in 

30^  Beatus  Rhrinanus,  vita  Erafmi. 
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httt  times.    In  particular,  he  oppofed  a  bill  that 
was  brought  into  the  houfe,  A,.D.  I5P3>  for  a 
fbbfidy  and  three  fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
firinccfs  Margaret  to  the  king  of  Scots,  with  fuch 
force  of  realbning  that  it  was  rcjcfted.     At  the  ac^ 
ceflion  of  Henry  VI IL  Mr.  Morels  reputation  and 
bufinefe  were  both  very  great.     But  in  the  midft 
Df  the  grcatcft  hurry  of  bufiiiefs^  m  which  the 
whok  day  was  occupied,  he  ftole  time  from  hia 
^        flcep  to  purfue  his  favourite  fludics,  to  corrcfpond 
with  many  learned  men  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  tompofe  his  Utopia,  which  was  publiflied  A*  D.. 
^516,     It  was  univerially  admired,  tranflated  inito- 
feveral  languagesy  and  raiied  his  reputation  not  w 
litde.     Soon  after  this,  Cardmal  Woliey  caflt  his* 
eyes  upon  him  as  a  proper  perioR  to  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  ci«own>  and  made  him  propoials 
for  that  purpofe,  which  he  at  firft  declined  j  but 
afterwards  complying,  he  was  knighted,  admitted 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  appointed  matter 
of  requefts,  and  treafurcr  of  the  exchequer,  A.D»^ 
1^520.    He  was  employed  in  feverak  cmbaflies,  in^ 
which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability  and  fuccefs^- 
When  Henry  VIII.  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  his  learning  and 
the  plcafantry  of  his  converfation,  that  he  fcnt^frc- 
'     quently  for  him  to  entertain  and  divert  him.    Thia 
was  very  difagreeable  to  Hr  Thomas,  as  it  con^ 
fumed  too  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  a^ 
ftratagem  to  get  rid   of  this   royal   interruption* 
which  few  would  have  employed.     He  afFcfted 
to  be  very  dull  and  uncntertaining  fcveral  times- 

fucceffivel^ 


ruc'ccffivcly,  and  was  no  more-  fent  for ;  (acrificihg 
the  reputation  of  a  wit  and  the  converfation  of  a 
king  to  favc  his  time*  Though  he  Was  now  a 
courtier  and  a  [daceman^  he  was  dill  a  pati'iot>  and 
boldly  oppofcd  the  meafures  of  the  favourite  ini- 
hiftcr  when  he  thought  them  wrong.  Of  this  he 
gave  a  remarkable  proof  when  he  was  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commoitis  A.  D.  15239  which  hath 
been  already  related^*.  He  had  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaftcr  A.  D*  1526, 
and  be  probably  retained  it  till  he  was  advanced  to 
a  higher.  At  length>  on  the  fall  of  cardinal  WoU 
fey,  the  king  fixed  upon  fir  Thomas  More  as  the 
tnofl:  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  him  as  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England;  and  he  was  the  firft  layman  that 
held  that  high  office.  The  fcals  were  delivered  to 
him  Oftobcr  a5th>  A.  D.  1530,  and  he  accepted  of 
them  with  real  reluftancCj  for  which  he  had  good 
reafon.  The  afiair  of  the  divorce,  which  he  dif- 
approved>  was  then  in  agitation ;  he  knew  theim*^ 
petuous  fpirit  of  the  kbg,  that  he  would  not 
hefitate  one  moment  to  facrifice  thofe  who  had 
been  moft  dear  to  him,  when  they  ob(lru£ted  the 
gratification  of  a  reigning  paffion;  and  he  juftly 
apprehended  that  holding  fo  high  an  office  in  thefc 
circumftances  would  involve  him  in  difficulties  and 
dangers*  He  held  this  office  about  two  years  and 
leven  months,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  it  with 
great  ability,  integrity,  and  diligence;  The  re- 
formers indeed  complained,  that  when  he  was  in 
power  he  encouraged  and  affifted  the  clergy  in  all 

33<»  S«€€bap.  I.  fc^.s. 
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their  cruelties  to  thofc  who  were  called  heretics^ 
and  they  give  feme  examples  of  this  that  are  truly 
fhocking  '^\      Thefc    complaints   were  probably 
^^ggcratcd,  but  they  were  not  altogether  without 
foundation*     Sir  Thomas  More,  with  all  his  great 
and  good  qualities^  had  alfo  great  defe£is.     It  ap« 
pears  from  his  own  works,  that  he  was  devoted  to 
the  pope  and   clergy  in  all  things,  and  that  his 
hatred  to  thofe  who  dilputed  any  of  their  claims,  or 
any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  was  cxceflive  and 
inveterate  j  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  fupcrftitious 
bigot ;  and  there  is  nothing  fo  apt  to  penrert  the 
bed  natures,  and  prompt  them  to  the  word  adion9» 
as  fuperftition  and  bigotry.     He  rcfigned  the  feals 
May  i6th,  A.  D.  1533,  to  avoid  the  ftorm  which 
he  (aw  approaching.      By  the  refignadon  of  his 
ofljcc  lie  was  reduced  at  once  from  opulence  to  ait 
interne  of  about  lool.  a  year.     This  obliged  him 
to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  their  hufbands  and 
families,  who  had  all  hitherto  refided  with  him,  and 
to  difmifs  his  unncceflary  fervants.     Determined 
never  to  engage  in  public  bufinefs,  he  lived  with 
great  privacy  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea,  fpending  moft 
of  his  time'  in  his  ftudies  and  devotions.     But  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privacy.  *  The 
a£t  of  fupremacy  pafled  A.D.  1534,  and  the  oath 
enjoined  by  that  aft  being  tendered  to  him,  he 
refufed  to  take  it,  and  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower.     While  he  lay  in  the  Tower  many  endea- 
vours were  ufcd  by  his  friends  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  take  the  oathi  sind  when  arguments  failed  to 
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perfuadc,  both  threats  and  promifcs  were  cm* 
ployed  :  but  he  remained  inflexible.  An  account 
of  his  trial  and  execution  h^th  been  already  given, 
and  needs  not  be  repeated  \  and  for  a  more  cir- 
cumftantial  relation  of  his  adions,  his  .writings,  his 
manners,  his  virtues,  and  his  failings,  than  the  nature 
and  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  quoted  below  '^'. 

If  the  exaa  order  of  time  had  been  obferved,    2^^«™ 
William  Grocyn  would  have  been  firft  introduced, 
as  he  was  in  that  rcfpefl:  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of 
learning  in  England.    He  was  born  in  Briftol  A,  D. 
1442,  educated  in  grammar  at  Winchefter  fchool, 
made  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  A,  D.  1467, 
and  prefented  by  that  college,  A.  D.  1479,  ^^  ^^^ 
reftory  of  Newton  Longvile  in  Buckinghamlhire. 
His  love  of  ftudy  made  him  ftill  refidc  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  divinity  reader  in  Magda- 
len College  A.  D^  1483,  .  Having  a  very  ftrong 
defire  to  acquire  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  then  almoft  quite  unknown  in 
England,  he  left  his  country  A.  D,  1488,  in  tb« 
forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy. 
There,  in  company  with  feveralof  his  countrymen 
who  had  conre  for  the  fame  purpofc,  he  ftudied 
Latin  under  Angclo  Politian,  and  Greek  under 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  one  of  thofc  learned  men 
who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople   when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.     Under  thefe  two  excellent 
inftruftors  he  made  himfclf  a  mafter  of  thofc  lan^ 

305  Roper's  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  More.  Stapleton,  vita^ 
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fi>  conmuDKaoe  tfae  fcoovicdgc  he  bd 
jdpKcctL  He  BBigitf  Cteck  pofaficir  ac  Osfenl 
A.D«  <59<9  ^^  ^"^  ^  fi^  ^^  iocrodDoed  tbe 
aew  pronanciaiioo  of  tfiat  feggmgc^  He  haidie 
wfiK***  £i2Uuis  lor  ooe  of  iiis  ii£jtui^  vies  vbuai 
lie  cootn&dedan  iitfirrutr  feimcWhip^  and  keptlum 
a  cocfideraHt  dtne  io  hb  faoofe.  When  be  \t& 
Ox&ffd  he  came  to  Loodoo,  and  read  lednrti  on 
Ainioty  in  Sc  Pad's.  He  lefigned  die  reftoiy  of 
Dtpdcn  A,  D.  150J,  aad  of  Ncvtoo  Loogvik  die 
year  after  $  for  what  reaibo  wc  do  not  know.  He 
was  ele&ed,  A«  D.  1506,  mafler  of  die  collegiate 
cfanrcb  of  Maidfione  in  Kent,  iriieie  he  dated  A.  D^ 
f  522^  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Grocyn'$ 
reigning  pafiion  was  the  love  of  learning,  pardca^ 
larljr  of  die  Greek,  and  to  infpire  his  coantrymeii 
with  the  iaroe  tafte.  Some  years  before  his  death 
he  formed  the  defign  of  giving  a  corred  an4 
ekgant  Latin  tranflation  of  all  Ariftotle's  works ; 
in  which  he  was  promiied  the  afliftance  of  his 
learned  friends  Linacer,  Latimer,  Lily,  Collet,  and 
More.  But  the  avocadons  of  his  fiiends,  and  his 
own  infirmities,  prevented  the  accompliihment  of 
that  defign  '^^ 
uiu^ar*  Doftor  Thomas  Unacre,   or  Linacer,  one  of 

the  great  revivers  of  learning,  and  the  moft 
polite  and  elegant  fcholar  of  his  age,  was  bom  at 
Canterbury  A.  D.  1460,  and  educated  in  the  cathc-i 
dral  fchool  of  that  city,  under  the  learned  Mr. 
WiUiam   Tilly,    who    was   not  9  mere  fchool- 

l'^  A.Wood,  Atben.  Oxop.  T^nnrr,  Bibiiotheca  Briun.  p.  34-5^ 
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tnaftcr^  but  a  pian  of  bufinefs,  and  aA  able  negod* 
ator.  Being  appointed  by  Henry  VII.  his  ambaf- 
fador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  carried  his  favour- 
ite pupil  Linacre  with  him,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  raofl  famous  profeflbrs  then  in  Italy,  where 
he  fpent  fcveral  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  of  medicine*  He  acquired  a  perfeft  know* 
ledge  of  the  Greek  under  Chdcondylas,  and  he 
€ven  excelled  his  mafter  Politian  in  the  claflical 
purity  of  his  Latin  ftylc.  His  proficiency  in  medi- 
cine was  fo  conlpicuous,  that  he  was  appointed  a 
profcffor  of  it  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua '*^. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  incorporated  doftor 
of  phyfic  at  Oxford,  and  foon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician  and  preceptor  to  prince  Arthur 
and  his  fitter  Mary.  He  came  into  gt-eat  praftice, 
and  was  fucccflively  phyfician  to  Henry  VII.  and 
He6ry  VII  I.  To  fhew  his  love  to  his  profeffion  % 
he  founded  two  leftures  of  phyfic  at  Oxford  and 
iOne  at  Cambridge*  He  contributed  more  efftc- 
tually  to  refcue  the  healing  arts  froip  the  wretched 
ftate  in  which  he  found  them,  by  his  ftrenuous 
and  fuccefsful  efforts  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
royal  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  of  which  he 
was  the  firft  prefidcnt,  and  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  boufe  for  their  place  of  meeting*  In  the 
midtt  of  all  this  bufinefs  he  did  not  negleft  his  fa- 
vourite ftudics ;  and  his  friend  Erafmus  ofiren  rallied 
him  for  fpending  fo  much  of  his  time  in  the  ftudy 
of  philology.  On  this  fubjeft  he  wrote  the  Rudt- 
Bients  of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  the 

ao7  Tanntr,  Bibliothcca  Briun.  p.  4ia« 
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princefs  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  France  j  and^ 
much  larger  work,  De  emandata  Stru£fura  Latini 
Sermonisy  libri  Jexy  which  was  much  admired,  anil 
pafled  through  many  editions.  For  the  benefit  pf 
thofe  of  his  own  profeffion  he  tranflated  feveral  pf 
Galen's  traifts  into  pure  and  claflfical  Latin,  and  in 
ib  mafterly  a  manner,  that  they  had  the  appearance 
'  pf  an  original  work,  "^hen  he  w?s  advanced  in 
life  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  was^  ordained 
a  pricft,  and  obtained  feveral  liyings  and  preferment's 
in  the  church.  He  died  of  the  ftone  Qftober  20th, 
A.  D.  1524,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Paul's,  where  ^  monument  was  erefteji 
to  his  memory  thirty  years  after,  by  his  great  ac^- 
mirer,  doftor  John  Caius.  If  we  may  rely  0{i 
the  charafter  given  to  doflor  Linacre  by  h;s 
learned  cpntemporaries  who  were  moft  iqtiqiately 
acquainted  with,  him,  his  genius  for  learning  was  • 
jiot  his  greatcft  excellence,  and  his  virtues  were  at 
leaft  equal  to  his  abilities  i  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a 
benefaftor  to  mankind,  an  honour  to  literature, 
and  an  orn^meht  to  human  nature  '^'^  Should  fuc|i 
pien  ever  be  forgotten  ? 

Csu^'  Dodlor  John  Collet  was  one  qf  thofe  ingenious 

men  who  pontributed  by  their  united  labours  to  the 
revival  of  learning  jn  Britain  in  th}s  period.  He 
y/:as  the  firft-borp  of  the  eleyen  fons  and  eleven 
daughters  of  fir  Hepry  Collet  (who  was  twice  mayor 
pf  London)  by  his  wife  Chriftian,  and  was  born  in 
lx)ndon  A.  Ef.  1466.    After  he  h^d  received  the 

los  See  A.Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  15.    Pits,  p.  691. 
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firff  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  city,  hit 
fpcnt  fcven  years  at  Oxford  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
logic  and  philofophy  of  thofc  times.  Not  fatisfied 
with  the  acquifitions  he  had  made  at  home,  he  trar- 
vcUed  into  France  and  Italy,  and  fpent  about  four 
years  in  thofe  two  countries,  where  he  perfeftcd 
himfelf  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  and  fricndlhip  of  the 
learned.  He  entered  very  early  into  Holy  orders, 
and  before  he  went  abroad  he  had  been  prelcnted 
to  two  livings,  and  before  he  returned  home  he 
was  preferred  to  a  prebendary  in  York,  and  to 
another  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London.  When 
he  returned  into  England  he  was  not  only  aa 
/excellent  fcholar,  but  an  accompliflied  gentleman  i 
^nd  being  naturally  high-fpiritcd,  amorous,  gay, 
^nd  fprightly,  he  feemcd  fitter  for  the  court 
than  the  church.  But  having  a  lively  fenfe  of 
jhe  obligations  pf  virtue  and  religion,  and  an  ar- 
.dent  love  of  learning",  he  fubdued  thofe  propen- 
fities  which  might  have  betrayed  him  into  a  courfe 
of  life  unbecoming  his  profeflion,  and  became 
as  confpicuDus  for  the  purity  as  the  politenefe 
pf  his  manners.  In  Italy  he  had  applied  to  the 
^udy  of  theology,  had  perufed  the  New  Tefta- 
xnent  in  the  original  with  care,  and  had  read  the  ^ 
works  of  feveraj  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
After  he  had  flayed  a  few  months  in  London 
with  his  friends  and  family,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
^nd  read  a  courfe  of  leftures  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles, 
which  were  received  with  great  applaufe  by 
f fowded  audiencfs.     By  thp  influence  of  his  nq-  . 
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meroTJs  friends,  without  any  folicitation  of  his 
own,  ht  was  promoted  to  federal  prebcndaricji 
in  different  churches,  and  to  the  dcanry  of  Sc 
Paul's  A.  D.  1505.  Of  this  h&  office  he  dif- 
charged  the  duties  with  uncommon  zeal,  by  in- 
troducing a  more  ftriA  and  regular  difciplinc; 
by  his  preaching  in  the  cathedral  every  Sunday  5 
find  by  procuring  fome  of  his  learned  friends  to 
read  Ic^ures  in  divinity  there  on  other  days.  In 
his  Icrroons  on  public  occaHons  he  cenfurcd  with 
Rrtat  frttdom  ihc  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
dri|!ty  iwi  the  comipdons  of  the  church,  which 
illtw  upovi  him  a  prolecudoa  for  herefy,  to  which 
Ke  WQ^  p4n»babhr  lure  fiiUen  a  ^crificcj  if  he 
K^t  ftot  beta  prefirrred  by  the  primate,  who 
1^^  a  ftop  to  the  profecutioo.  He  had  been 
three  times  (eized  with  that  terrible  pbgue  the 
fweating  fickDcfij  which  threw  him  into  a  con- 
fumption,  of  which  he  died  September  i6th, 
A.  D.  15199  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age* 
As  do£lor  Collet  poflefied,  a  plentiful  fortune 
and  generous  hearty  many  were  benefited  by 
his  bounty.  His  noble  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
fchool  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  He  made 
many  prcfcnts  to  his  friend  Erafmus,  and  to 
other  fcholars  who  flood  in  need  of  his  aflifl- 
pncc.  He  compofed  much,  but  ppblifhed  little. 
Several  trcatifcs  that  were  found  in  an  obfcure 
corner  of  his  library  were  publifhed  after  his 
death,  and  fome  are  flill  unpublifhed.  In  his 
pcrfon  he  was  tall  and  handfomc,  in  his  deport- 
Uaent  graceful  and  engaging,  in  bis  manners  he 
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was  regular  without  auftcrity^  and  his  preaching  was 
plain  and  popular.  He  faw  and  condemned  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  churchy  particularly  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  auricular  confcffion,  the 
worfhip  of  images,  and  other  fuperftitions.  Like 
his  friend  Erafmus,  he  entertained  feveral  of  the 
opinions  of  the  reformed  before  the  reformation, 
^d  by  his  preaching  and  converfation  he  prepared 
jhe  minds  of  many  for  their  reception  •^. 

William  lily  was  another  of  thofe  ingenious  and  wiifiw 
induftrious  men  who  were  the  inftruments  of  re-  *  ^' 
viving  learning  in  Briuin,  by  introducing  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claflics.  He  was  born  at 
Odiham  the  fame  year  (1466)  with  his  great  fricn4 
find  patron  dodtor  Collet  When  he  had  finiflied 
his  fchool  education  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  ftudent  in  Magdalen  College.  But  his  ftay 
at  the  univerlity  was  not  long.  Prompted  by  the 
reigping  fuperftition  of  the  times,  he  fet  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  which  he  accomplifhcd. 
On  his  journey  home  he  rcfided  five  years  in  the 
jfland  of  Rhodes  5  and  with  the  afliftance  of  fome 
{earned  refugees  from  Conftantinople,  he  acquired 
a  perfcft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  From 
thence  he  wept  to  Rome,  and  perfedcd  himfclf  in 
the  Latin  language  under  two  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated profeiTors  in  that  city^  On  his  return  to 
England  l^e  opened  a  fcliool  in  London  for  teaching 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
^uages,  which  foon  became  famous*    When  dean 

l»9  See  Doaor  Knight's  Life  of  Dtan  Collet.    Tanner,  p.  i89* 
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Collet  had  built  and  endowed  his  fchool  at  St. 
Paul's,  he  appointed  his  friend  Mr,  Lily  its  firft 
mailer  A.  D.  151 1,  who  prefidcd  in  it  about  twelve 
years  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs.  Among 
other  things  he  compofed  a  grammar  for  the  ufe  of 
that  fchool,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
lily's  Grammar  in  all  the  fchools  in  England.  In 
jthis,  however,  he  was  affifted  by  Erafmus,  doftor 
Collet,  and  Thomas  Robinfon,  three  of  the  beft 
linguifts  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  publifhed  with  a 
preface  compofed  by  the  great  cardinal  Wolfey, 
recommending  it  to  univerfal  ufe.  Of  fuch  import- 
ance did  fbe  education  of  youth  in  claffical  learn- 
ing appear  to  the  grcatcft  men  of  that  age  !  He 
jcompofed  many  other  trafts  both  in  profc  and 
verfe.  This  moft  ufeful  man  died  of  the  plague 
A.D.  1523^'^ 
Richar4  Richard  Paice  cultivated  the  helks  lettres  with 

great  ardour  and  fuccefs,  and  contributed  to  intro- 
duce a  tafte  for  that  kind  gf  learning  into  England. 
Jic  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  Worcefterfhire, 
jand  was  taken  when  he  was  very  young  into  the 
family  of  Thomas  Langton  bifhop  of  Worcefter. 
That  prelate  obferving  the  ingenuity  of  young 
Paice,  became  his  friend  and  patron,  and  fent  him 
to  Italy,  then  the  feat  of  polite  learning,  with  a 
proper  exhibition  ;  and  in  his  laft  will  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  fcholar  Richard  Paice  10 1.  a  year  (equi- 
valent to  100 1.  of  our  money  at  prefent)  for  fcven 
years,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  fludies  abroad. 
Supported  by  this  exhibition,  he  ftudied  fcvcral 

V**  If  eland,  Bale,  Pit«,  Tanner. 
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years  at  Padua,  Bononia,  and  Fcrrara,  where  htf 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  a  tinfture  of  other  learning. 
On  his  return  home  he  refided  fome  time  at  Oxford 
for  his  further  improvement,  and  was  then  taken 
into  the  family  of  cardinal  Bainbridge  archbiflrop 
of  York,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  courc,  and 
appointed  Latin  fccretary  to  Henry  VIII.  Being 
in  prieft's  orders,  he  obtained  feveral  prebends  in 
different  churches,  and  in  Oftober  A.  D.  15 19  he 
fucceeded  Doftor  Collet  in  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's* 
While  he  was  fccretary  to  the  king  he  was  em- 
ployed in  feveral  embaflies,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himfclf  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs.  In  his  laft 
embaffy  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  A.  D.  1525,  he 
was  feized  with  a  diforder  for  which  the  phyficians 
were  of  opinion  his  native  air  would  be  the  only 
cure  ;  and  at  his  departure  the  doge  fent  a  letter  to 
the  cardinal,  highly  commending  the  ambaffador 
for  his  ability,  fidelity,  and  diligence,  which  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Finally,  I  aflure  your  moft  reverend 
"  domination,  that  the  reverend  lord  ambaffador 
**  hath  been  moft  faithful  and  moft  diligent  in  all 
^<  the^'affairs  of  his  royal  majefty,  and  that  he  hath 
<«  been  moft  attentive  and  moft  ftudious  to  pleafc 
<«  your  moft  reverend  domination"^".*'  But,  alas  I 
'  how  precarious  is  court  favour!  Having  in  fomc 
way  or  other  offended  the  cardinal,  he  was  fent 
prifoner  to  the  tower;  with  which  he  was  fo  much 
affefted  that  he  became  infane,  and  died  in  that 
condition  A,  D.  i  SS"^*    He  appears  to  have  been  a 

!**  Kjrro.  tora,  xivr  p.  9^. 
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iK^Crthy  fnat^  as  well  as  an  excellent  fcholar,  as  he 
lived  in  the  moft  intimate  friendiliip  with  ErafinuSj 
More,  Tonftal,  Linaci^j  Collet,  and  other  emU 
nent  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  He  learned 
languages  with  peculiar  facility,  and  not  only  fpoke 
feveral  of  the  modern  languages^  but  underftood^ 
L.atin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic* 
iThough  he  was  much  engaged  b  public  employ^ 
mcnts,  he  wrote  many  treatifes  on  theological^ 
political,  and  other  fubjcAs*  One  of  the  moft 
curious  of  theie  is  his  tra^  DefmSu  qui  ex  Voilrind 
fercifitur-^^*  Of  the  benefits  that  arc  derived  from 
«  Learning  **V' 

It  is  pleafant  to  remark,  that  all  thefe  reftorersol* 
learning  in  this  period  were  virtuous  men  and  fin- 
cere  friends;  that  they  co*operated  moil  cordially 
in  promoting  the  objeds  they  had  b  view ;  afCfted 
each  other  in  their  labours,  and  b  repelling  the 
attacks  that  were  made  upon  any  of  them  i  and  that 
they  advanced  the  fame  of  one  another  by  mutual 
and  well-founded  commendadons.  This  refleded 
Jionour  on  literature^  and  contributed  not  a  littk 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  efibrts  for  its  reftoration* 
Emulation  is  indeed  a  fpur  to  induftry  and  exerdoni 
and  may  cxift  among  the  finccrcft  friends  i  but  when 
it  is  accompanied  and  excited  by  envy  and  malC"- 
volcnce,  it  brings  reproach  upon  learning,  gives  a 
wrong  diredion  to  induftry,  and  renders  it  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial  to  fociety.  The  wife  and 
virtuousj  in  their  fharpeft  confiids>  will  guard 
ggabft  rancour  and  afperity. 

J»*  Bale,  PUf,  Tanner. 

Several 


Several  other  meti  of  learning  and  genius  flou- 
rifhed  in  England  in  this  period;  as  Cranmer  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham^ 
fir  John  Chekcj  John  -Lelandj  &c.  &o 

A  taftc  for  the  ftudy  of  paltte  learning,  or  the  stotiand, 
iilles  leffres,  revived  in  Scotland  about  the  feme 
time  that  it  revived  in  England  i  and  this  tafte  wat 
cherifhed  by  government,  and  even  enforced  by 
law.  By  an  act  of  parliament  aJIgeady  quoted,  tytry 
freeholder  of  fubftance  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
eHcft  fon  at  fome  grammar  fchool  till  he  had  ac- 
quired a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language^ 
and  then  to  put  him  three  years  to  fome  univerfity 
to  ftudy  philofophy  and  the  laws.  In  confequcncc 
cf  this  prevailing  taft'e,  a  competency  at  leaft  of 
learning  became  gradually  more  general  among  thtf 
gentlemen,  and  even  among  the  common  people 
of  Scotland,  than  in  an^y  other  country  of  Europe^ 
and  feveral  bgenious  men  in  this  period  became 
coftnent  for  their  ckfTical  erudition.  But  of  thefe 
cur  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  mention  a  very 
few* 

Gavin  Douglas,  bifliop  of  Dunkeldy  was  rtot 
only  one  of  the  greateft  poets,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
beft  fcholars  and  moft  amiable  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  third  fon  of  Archibald,  commonly  called 
Bell  the  Cat,  fixth  carl  of  Angus,  and  uncle  to^ 
Aixhibald  the  Icve^th  earl,  who  married  Margaret 
queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  the  eldeft  fifter  of 
Henry  VIII.  *'^    He  was  born  about  1472,  and 

m  HumeV  Hifiory  of  tli«  DovglaiTet,  p.  219. 
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tiving  early  difcovercd  a  taftc  for  leafning^  he  wai 
dcftincd  for  the  church,  in  which,  from  the  powei^ 
and  influence  of  his  family,  he  had  a  profpeA  of 
the  higheft  promotions^  He  received  the  firft  part 
of  his  education  at  home,  and  when  he  had  gone 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  in  the  iiniverfity  of 
St»  Andrew*s,  he  went  to  Paris  for  his  further  im^ 
provcment.  There  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  ftudyi 
and  acquired  an  uncommon  (lock  of  knowledge  of 
▼arious  kinds,  tho^jgh  he  delighted  moft  in. poetry 
and  the  belles  lettres.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
be  was  promoted  to  the  provoftry  of  St.  Giles  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  feveral  other  livings,  and 
among  others  to  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath*  He 
enjoyed  little  comfort  in  this  promotion,  owing  to 
the  troubles  in  which  his  country  was  involved  in 
the  minority  of  James  V*  He  was  prcfcnted  by 
the  queen- regent  to  the  archbifhoprie  of  St.  An- 
drew's} but  he  had  two  formidable  competitors^ 
John  Hepburn  the  pfior>  eleded  by  the  chapteri 
and  Andrew  Forman  bifhop  of  Moray>  dominated 
by  the  pope ;  and  he  (bon  relinquiCbed  his  clanUi 
and  left  the  other  two  to  contend  for  the  prize* 
Apprehenfive  of  danger  in  his  own  country,  from 
the  violence  of  faftion,  he  obtained  a  fafe-condu£fc 
for  himfelf  and  thirty  perfons  in  his  company,  to 
come  into  England,  from  Henry  VII L  January  ajd^ 
A.  D.  1515  *'♦.  But  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  that 
fafe-conduft  s  for  the  bilhopric  of  Dunkeld  become 
ing  vacant,  he  obtained  it  by  a  bull,  from  Leo  Xy 
and  was  confecrated  by  James  Beaton,  archbilhop 

!'♦  Ryracr,  tgm.  jiiii,  p.  47  jV 
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of  Glalgow,  the  fame  year.  But  as  he  owed  his 
promotion  to  a  papal  bull,  he  was  imprifoned  by 
the  duke  of  Albany  a  whole  year  for  trafficking 
with  Rome.  This  was  a  fevere  and  partial  a£b« 
The  primate  archbifliop  Foreman  had  been  pro- 
moted only  a.  few  months  before  in  the  fame  man-? 
ncr  without  incurring  any  cenfure.  This  fevcrity 
to  fo  near  i,  relation  and  fo  good  a  man,  fo  much 
alarmed  the  queen  and  her  hufband  the  earl  of 
Angus,  that  they  retired  into  England.  The  earl 
after  fome  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  return,  and  his 
uncle  was  fet  at  liberty.  When  the  duke  of  Albany 
returned  to  France  A.D.  1517,  he  carried  the 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld  with  him,  under  a  pretence  of 
doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  as  a  hoftagc  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  his  nephew  aiid  his  friends 
in  his  abfencc.  ^  The  bilhop  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn home  the  year  after  with  the  ratification  of  the 
ancient  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland.  In 
the  fierce  conteft  that  enfued  between  the  Hamil- 
tons  and  Douglafles,  our  good  prelate  afted  the 
part  of  a  peace- maker  with  great  zeal,  but  with- 
out fuccefs :  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hamiltons 
in  the  ftreets  of  Edinburgh,  he  faved  the  life  of  the 
archbiihop  of  Glafgow,  who  had  afted  the  part  of 
an  incendiary.  When  the  duke  of  Albany  returned 
to  Scotland  A.D.  15^1,  the  perfecution  of  the 
Douglafles  was  renewed,  and  our  prelate  retired 
privately  into  England  to  avoid  the  ftorm,  and  to 
prepare  an  afylum  for  his  friends.  As  foon  as  his 
retreat  was  known,  all  his  goods  were  confifcated. 
Vol.  XII.  R  ind 
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arid  the  revenues  of  his  fee  fequeilered  *",  He  met 
with  a  moft  kind  reception  from  Henry  VIIL  and 
was  carelTed  by  all  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  the 
court  of  England,  In  the  mean  time  the  archbi- 
Ihopric  of  St.  Andrew's  became  vacant,  and  Henry 
exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
procure  the  promotion  of  the  bi(hopofDunkcld  to 
that  fee.  His  competitor,  the  archbifbop  of  Glaf- 
gfow,  (whofe  life  he  had  lately  faved,)  wrote  to 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  earneftly  intreating 
him  to  counteraft  the  intereft  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land at  the  court  of  Rome  with  all  his  might,  and 
giving  his  rival  a  moft  odious  charader,  as  a  rebel 
to  his  king  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  *'*.  But  a 
fuperior  power  put  an  end  to  this  conteft.  The 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld  died  of  the  plague  at  London 
in  April  A.  D.  1522  *'^  As  the  lyorks  of  this 
learned  and  excellent  but  unfortunate  prelate,  which 
do  fo  much  honour  to  his  name  and  country,  were 
poetical,  they  come  moft  properly  into  the  hiftory 
of  poetry,  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  book. 
S!!f!!^  Patrick  Panter,  Latin  fccretary  to  king  James  IV, 

was  one  of  thofe  who,  by  applying  with  peculiar 
ardour  to  the  acquifition  of  clailical  learning,  and 
the  imitation  of  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age, 
contributed  to  introduce  a  better  tafte,  and  to  give 
a  better  direftion  to  the  ftudics  of  their  countrymen, 
than  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Montrofe  about  A.  D.  1470 ;  and 
having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  education  at  home,' 

i^S  Epiftolje  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  i.  p.  sat.      J»«  Ibid.  p.  333. 
1*7  Buchan.  lib.  xir.    LeAy,  lib.  ix.    SpotiwQod^  Tanner,  Bale. 
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h^  went  to  Paris,  (as  was  then  the  cuftom,)  where 
he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  profecution'  of  his 
ftudies.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  entered  into 
holy  ordersi  became  reftor  of  Fetterriffo  in  the 
Mearnsj  Mafter  of  Domus  Dei  in  Brechin,  and 
preceptor  to  Alexander  Stewart  the  king's  natural 
fon.  In  that  office  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well^ 
that  when  his  pupil  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
great  Erafmus  about  A.  D.  1505^  his  royal  mafter 
rewarded  him  with  the  abbacy  of  Cambulkenneth, 
and  took  him  into  his  own  fervicc  as  his  fecretary ; 
a  ftation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  ia 
which  he  did  honour  to  his  king,  his  country,  and 
himfelf,  by  the  elegance  and  clalTical  purity  of  the 
language  of  his  difpatches  "**  In  that  office  he 
continued  during  the  king's  life  and  the  regency  of 
the  queen*  As  he  was  attached  to  the  party  of  the 
queen  and  her  fecond  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus,  he 
was  reprefented  as  a  dangerous  man  to  the  duke  of 
Albany,  who,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  threw 
him  into  prifon.  But  when  that  prince  was  better 
informed  of  his  worth  and  abilities,  he  releafed  him 
from  prifon,  reftored  him  to  his  office,  and  carried 
him  with  him  into  France,  There  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  difcafe,  of  which  he  died  at  Pj^ris  A.  D. 

Hcftor  Boethius,  or  Boyce,  was  a  native  of  Dun-  Boetliiut. 
dee,  and  born  about  A.  D.  1466.     After  he  had 
finiflicd  a  courfc  of  education  in  the  univerfity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  he  went  to  Paris^  where  he  ftudicd 

S'^  See  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorum^  Edinburgt  lyss. 
l>9  Prsefiit.  Epiftola?  Regum  Scotorum.. 
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fcvcral  years  in  the  college  of  Montacute,  in  which 
he  was  advanced  to  a  profcflbr's  chair.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  newly-founded  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  had 
fome  other  preferments  in  the  church.  When  he 
refided  in  France  he  contrafted  a  friendfliip  with 
Erafmus,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteemed  and 
commended,  for  his  tafte,  his  learning,  and  other  ^ 
good  qualities.  He  compofed  fcvcral  treatifcs  upon 
various  fubjefts ;  but  his  principal  work  was — Hif- 
toria  rerum  Scoticarum  a  -prima  gentis  origine  ad  * 
A.p.  1436 — **  A  Hiftory  of  the  Scots  from  the 
"  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Year  1436."  It  is 
with  the  ftyle  of  this  work  only  that  we  are  here 
concerned,  and  that  hath  been  highly  admired,  and 
affords  a  fufficicnt  proof  of  his  good  tafte  and  claffi- 
cal  erudition,  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  reftorers  of  learning  '***. 

An  account  of  fcveral  other  writers  who  flou- 
riftied  in  Scotland  in  this  period,  and  contributed 
in  fome  degree  to  the  revival  of  learning,  might  be 
here  inferted  i  but  this  would  exceed  our  limits,  and 
to  many  readers  of  general  hiftory  would  appear 
tedious.  It  is  fufficicnt  to  remark,  that  the  youth  of 
Scotland  at  this  time,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, difcovered  as  good  a  tafte,  and  as  great  a 
thirft  for  knowledge,  as  thofe  of  England,  though 
they  laboured  under  fome  difadvantages  j  particu- 
larly many  of  them  not  finding  proper  cftablifti- 
ments  at  home,  were  obliged  to  fcek  for  them  in 
foreign  countries.     The  hiftory  of  John  1-cfley 

3x0  Nicolfon^s  ScoU  Hift.    Tanner,  Bale,  Dempfter. 
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bifliop  of  Rofs,  and  of  his  great  opponent  in  poli« 
tics  Mr.  George  Buchannan^  belongs  to  the  fuc« 
ceeding  period. 


SECT.    III. 

Hijiory  of  the  principal  Seminaries  of  Learning  that 
were  founded  in  Great  Britain  from  A.  D.  1485 
to  A.  D.  1547. 

^TpHOUGH  many  fuperb  and  richly  endowed 
fchools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  encouragement  of  learning  had  been 
already- efkablifhed  in  Britain,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, their  numbers  and  riches  ftill  continued  to 
increafe.  In  our  prefent  period  of  only  fixty-two 
years,  three  colleges  were  founded  in  Oxford  and 
five  in  Cambridge,  and  the  two  illuftrious  fchools 
of  Ipfwich  and  St.  Paul's.  In  Scotland  a  new  uni- 
verlky  was  founded  at  Aberdeen,  and  a  new  college 
in  St.  Andrew's*  Of  all  which  foundations  and 
their  founders  a  very  brief  account  Ihall  now  be 
given. 

Brazen- nofe  College  in  Oxford  was  founded  on  Brazcn- 
the  fite  of  Brazen-nofe-hall  (from  which  it  derived  "c^^".^"^' 
its  name)  by  William  Smith  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  and 
fir  Richard  Sutton  of  Prcibury  in  Chefliire.  Thefe 
two  founders  having  purchafcd  certain  contiguous 
halls,  houfcs,  and  gardens,  in  Oxford,  ob|:ained  a 
charter  from  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  15  ji,  authorifing 
them  to  build  their  intended  college,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  and  endow  it  with  lands  to.  the.  value  of  300 1. 

R  3  a-year. 
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a-ycar.  The  b\iilding$  wcr^  then  begun,  byt  bi* 
ftiop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders,  died  before  they 
were  finiftied.  The  foundation-charter  for  the 
college,  to  confift  of  a  principal,  twelve  fellows, 
and  fixty  fcholars,  was  executed  by  fir  Richard 
Sutton,  the  furviving  founder,  February  ift,  A.  D. 
1 521.  The  revenues  of  this  college,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  all  the  other  colleges  in  Oxford,  were  very 
much  increafed  by  a  fucceffion  of  benefaftors'*'. 
Corpus  Richard  Fox,  fuccefli  vely  bifhop  of  Exeter,  Bath, 

College.  Durham,  and  Winchefter,  was  the  founder  of  Cor- 
pus Chrifti  College  in  Oxford.  This  prelate  afled 
an  important  part  both  in  church  and  ftate  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Henry  VIII.  When 
he  was  profccuting  his  ftudies'  at  Paris,  he  became 
acquainted  with  cardinal  Morton,  (then  in  exile,) 
who  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond  in  his  expedition  into  England  A.  D. 
1485.  He  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  that  ftep. 
The  expedition  was  fuccefsful,  the  earl  mounted 
the  throne,  dofto?*  Fox  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  council,  and  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal.  Few  were  more  employed  or  better  rewarded 
by  Henry  VII.  in  whpfc  reign  he  was  fuccefli  vely 
promoted  to  the  fees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham,  and  Winchefter.  In  his  old  age,  he  be- 
gan to  confider  how  he  fliould  difpofe  of  the  riches 
he  had  accumulated,  and  his  firft  intention  was,  to 
build  a  fmall  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  a  feminary 
for  the  education  of  the  novices  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Swithin,   his  cathedral  in  Winchefter.     But  when 

3^>  A.  Woo(]»  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  p.  ai»,  &c. 
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the  building  was  far  advanced,  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Hugh  Oldham,  bi(hop  of  Exeter^  to  change  his 
plan^  and  to  found  a  much  larger  college,  for  the 
benefit  of  (ludious  youth  in  general,  to  which  he 
promifed  to  become  a  benefactor.  In  compliance 
with  this  advice,  he  founded,  by  a  charter  dated 
March  ift.  A*  D.  15 17,  a  college  for  a  principal 
and  thirty  fcholars,  to  be  called  Corpus  Chrijii  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford.  He  founded  alfo  three  ledure- 
fhips  in  the  college  \  one  for  the  beUts  lettres^  of 
which  John  Ludovicus  Vivcs  was  the  firft  reader; 
one  for  the  Greek  language,  and  one  for  theology. 
Bi(hop  Oldham  performed  his  promife,  by  contri* 
buting  1000  marks  to  the  buildings,  and  by  the 
grant  of  an  cftate.  His  example  was  followed  by 
many  other  benefaftors  **^ 

Cardinal  Wolfcy  was  one  of  thofc  men  whofc  Cardinal 
minds  expand  with  their  fortunes.  Though  his  '  ^^* 
birth  was  humble,  when  he  attained  to  power  and 
opulence  he  difplayed  a  mod:  magniHcent  and 
princely  fpirit.  Of  this  the  noble  plan  he  formed, 
and  the  fplendid  expenfive  preparations  he  made, 
for  founding  a  college  in  Oxford,  which,  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  ftrufture,  the  richncfs  of  its  fur- 
niture, the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  grcatncft 
of  its  revenues,  would  have  exceeded  every  feminary 
of  learning  in  the  world,  afford  a  fufficient  proof! 
To  accompliih  this,  he  obtained  two  bulls  from  pope 
Clement  VII.  empowering-  him  (with  the  king's 
confcnt)  to  diflblve  the  priory  of  St.  Fridefwade 
in  Oxford,  and  as  many  other  fmali  religious  houfes 

3»«  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  p.  a^o. 
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as  he  thought  proper,  and  to  apply  their  revenues, 
lands,  and  goods  to  the  endowment  of  his  intended 
college***.  To  the  execution  of  thefc  bulls  the 
king  gave  his  confcnt,  and  granted  him  a  charter, 
dated  July  3d,  A.  D.  1525,  authorifing  him  to 
found  a  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  called  Cardinal 
College,  and  to  endow  it  with  lands  and  revenues 
to  the  amount  of  2000I.  a  ytar  **' :  a  very  great 
rcvpnue  in  thofe  times.  The  year  after,  the  king 
granted  the  cardinalfor  the  benefit  of  his  college  ho 
fewer  than  five  charters,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  privileges  and  immunities,  with  a  power  of 
impropriating  about  feventy  redtories,  in  addition 
to  its  revenues  **\  The  cardinal  having  thus  pro- 
vided ample  revenues  for  the  members  of  his  col- 
lege, the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  July  15th,  A.  D. 
15255  and,  as  great  numbers  of  artificers  of  all 
kinds  were  employed,  the  buildings  advanced  with 
great  rapidity.  As  foon  as  apartments  were  ready 
for  their  reception,  he  introduced  a  dean  and 
eighteen  canons,  which  he  defigned  afterwards  to 
increafc  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  hundred. 
In  the  mean  time  he  expended  prodigious  fums  of 
money,  not  only  on  the  buildings,  but  in  providing 
ftatues,  pictures,  plate,  jewels,  books,  veftments, 
furniture,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  cither  ufcful 
or  ornamental  to  his  favourite  eftablifliment.  He 
prepared  alfoa  book  of  ftatutes  for  its  government; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  to  have  confided 
of  a  dean,  a  fub-dcan,  fixty  canons  of  the  firft  clafs, 

3**  Rym.  torn,  xTv.  p.  ij,  32.  S*J  Ibid,  p.  39. 

!*♦  Ibid.  p.  55— 75*     Suype,  vol.  i.  Append,  No.  zS,  29. 
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forty  canons  of  the  fecond  clafs,  (who  were  all  to 
devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,)  thirteen  chaplains, 
twelve  clerks,  fixteen  choriftcrs  for  performing  the 
fcrvice  in  the  college  church,  four  cenfors,  three 
treafurcrs,  four  colleftors,  and  twenty  fervants.  In 
a  word,  the  cardinal  negleAed  nothing  to  render 
his  college  (which  he  expefted  would  tranfmit  his 
name  with  honour  to  pofterity)  fuperior  in  all  re- 
Ipeds  to  every  other  college.  But  he  ncgledtcd 
one  thing,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  whole.  Being 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  difgrace,  which  fell 
upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  he  ncglefted  to 
execute  the  foundation  charter,  and  convey  the  re- 
venues, lands,  and  goods  to  the  college,  which  he 
had  provided  for  it  with  fo  much  care.  All  thefe, 
therefore,  being  ftill  his  own  property,  when  he 
was  found  in  a  premunire,  they  were  forfeited  to 
the  king'*'.  The  fpoil  was  great,  and  it  was 
feizcd  with  eagernefs.  The  lands  were  fold,  or 
granted  to  craving  courtiers,  and  all  the  precious 
moveables  diflipated.  Thus  fell  Cardinal  College 
before  it  was  half  finifhed,  to  the  no  fmall  regret  of  ^ 
the  friends  of  learnings  as  it  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  defign  which  the  cardinal  had  formed,  of 
procuring  copies  of  iall  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  for 
the  library  of  his  college. 

After  all  the  works  of  Cardinal  College  had  been  College  of 
interrupted  about  four  years,  and  the  unfinilhed  ^JJJ^ 
buildings  tended  to  ruin,  the  king  was  prevailed 
upon  to  found  a  college  in  the  fame  place,  to  be 
called  the  College  of  King  Henry  VIII.  But  though 

115  Wood,  lib.  ii.  p.  2^64 
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.  this  was  a  royal  foundation>  it  was  on  a  much 
fmallcr  fcale  than  that  of  the  carrdinalj  as  it  con- 
Jifted  opiy  of  a  dean  and  twelve  fccular  canons. 
Nor  was  this  college  of  much  longer  duration  than 
the  former.  Dodor  John  Oliver,  the  fecond  dean, 
refigned  his  college  and  all  its  revenues  to  the  king 
May.  20th,  A.  D.  1545  '''•. 

atrift»8  Heniy  havingthus  diflblved  his  own  college,  he 

Church.      1^^^^  ^^^^  ^^jg  jj  j.j^g  f-g^j.  ^^^  cathedral  of  the 

bifliop  of  Oxford,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chrift's  Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Henry  VII I. 
This  new  fociety  was  rompofed  of  a  bifliop,  a 
dean,  and  eight  canons.  To  the  dean  2md  danons 
he  granted  all  the  buildings,  lapd3j  aqd  revenues  of 
his  late  college,  pn  condition  that  they  paid  the 
fpjlowipg  ftipends  to  {he  following  perfons:  to 
eight  minor  canons,  e^ch  loLj  to  a  golpcUer,  81.i 
to  a  poftellator,  61.  13  s.  4d.;  to  eight  clerks,  each 
61.  13s.  4d.i  to  the  mafter  of  thp  (inging  boys, 
131  6s.  8d.i  to  the  organic,  loKs  to  eight  fmg- 
ing  boys,  each  7I.  13  s.  4d.5  to  thrfc  public  pro- 
feflbrs  in  the  univerfity,  one  of  theology,  one  of 
Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek,  each  4pl.i  to  fixty 
fcholars  or  ftudents,  each  81. 5  to  the  firft  fchool- 
niafter,/2ol. ;  to  the  fecpnd  fchooltn^fler^  ipLs  forty 
fchool-boys^*^ 

The  number  of  colleges  founded  in  Cambridge 
in  this  period  exceed  that  of  thofc  founded  in  Ox- 
ford, if  we  reckon  Cardinal  College,  the  College 


3*6  Wood,  lib.  ii.  p.  »5i.    Rym.  torn.  xir.  p.  44.3. 
i^7  Wooclj  lib*  ii.  p.  246. 
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pf  Henry  VIII.  and  Chrift's  Church,  6nly  one 
foundation. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Radigund  in  Cambridge  had  Jefut 
become  fo  profligate  that  they  were  expelled,  and  ^^^^ 
their  houfe,  with  its  revenues  and  lands,  (which 
were  of  confiderable  value,)  were  granted  by  Henry 
VIL  A.D.  1496,  to  John  Alcock  bilhop  of  Ely, 
who  converted  the  nunnery  into  a  college,  for  one 
mafter,  fix  fellows,  and  (ix  fcholars,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Jcfus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Radigund. 
The  revenues  of  this  college  were  afterwards  in- 
creafcd  by  many  bcnefadtors  **•. 

The  lady  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  and  Cbrift't 
modier  to  Henry  VII.  founded  Chrift's  College  in  ^^^*^ 
Cambridge  A.  D.  1505,  for  one  mafter,  twelve 
fellows,  and  forty-feven  fcholars,  and  endowed  it 
with  lands  of  confiderable  value  in  feveral  coun- 
ties'•^ 

The  fame  illuftrious  lady  founded  St,  John's  St.joiin'$ 
College  in  this  univerfity  A.  D.  1508,  but  did  ^^***^- 
not  live  to  fee ,  it  finilhcd :  the  works  however 
were  carried  on  and  completed  by  her  executors. 
Several  of  the  eftates  that  had  been  granted  to  this 
college,  to  the  amount  of  400  L  a  year,  were 
evicted  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  whether 
juftly  or  unjuftly  cannot  now  be  difcovered,  though 
Mr.  Afcham  affirms  it  was  owing  to  the  rapacity  of 
greedy  courtiers  **^  This  lofs,  however,  was  re- 
paired by  a  long  train  of  forty-eight  benefaftors, 
which  enabled  this  foundation  to  fupport  a  mafter, 

i*«  Fuller's  Hift.  Univcr,  Camb,  p.  «5.  3*9  Ibid.  p.  90. 

^Jo  Ibid,  p.  94.. 
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fifiy-four  fellows,  and  eighty-eight  fchohrs^  with 
officers  and  fervants. 
Maudlin         Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of 
^^**^'      the  greateft  fubjefts  in  England,  defigned  to  have 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  revenues  of  an  old  houfe 
called  Monk's  College,  and  to  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Buckingham  college.     But  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  high  trea- 
fon  May  17th,  A.  D.  1521.     After  the  buildings 
had  been  fcveral  years  fufpended,  Thomas  lord 
Audley,  chancellor  of  England,  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  on  the  fame  fite,  which  he  named 
Magdalcni  commonly  called  Maudlin  College  "*. 
Tiinity  Henry  VIII.  having  got  poffeffion  of  three  adja- 

Coiirge.  ^g^j  hsMsy  razed  them  to  the  ground,  and  ere&ed 
on  the  area,  and  richly  endowed,  a  large,  regular, 
and  magnificent  college  A.  D.  1536,  dedicated  to 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  thence  called 
Trinity  College,  Great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  revenues  of  this  college  by  fubfequent  bene- 
fadlors,  which  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  greateft, 
richeft,  and  moft  noble  foundations  of  the  kind' in 
Europe.  Henry  at  the  fame  time  founded  four 
profcfTorftiips  in  Cambridge ;  one  of  theology,  one 
of  law,  one  of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greeks  with 
each  a  falary  of  40I.  a  year"*. 

Though  the  univerfities  of  Sco'tland  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  England,  for  the  number  of 
their  colleges,  their  magnificence,  and  the  greatnefs 

sn  Fnli«r*8  Hift.  Univer.  Cam.  p.  121. 
H*  Ibid.  p.  122—124. 
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of  their  revenues  -,  yet  they  fcem,  in  fome  relpcft, 
to  have  advantages,  of  which  I  fhall  only  mention 
one  at  prefcnt.  Being  four  in  number,  and  iituated 
in  different  cities  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  better 
known  and  more  acccffible.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  an  univerfity  at  no  great  diftancc  from 
him,  and  that  he  may  give  his  fon  an  univerfity 
education  without  fending  him  far  from  home.  In 
confequencc  of  this,  a  tindure  of  learning  at  leaft 
is  very  general  in  Scotland,  where  there  arc  no 
clergymen,  and  very  few  gentlemen,  who  have  not 
had  an  univerfity  education. 

With  a  view  to  this  particular  advantage,  James 
IV.  applied  to  pope  Alexander  VI.  to  give  his 
fariftion  to  the  eftablifhment  of  an  univerfity  in  his 
city  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  of  the  northern  and  highland  parts  of  his 
dominions,  who,  being  at  a  great'diftance  from  the  • 
feats  of  learning,  were  more  rude  and  ignorant  than 
his  other  fubjedls.  In  compliance  with  this  appli- 
cation, the  pope  (without  whom  nothing  could 
be  done  in  thofe  times)  iffued  a  bull  at  Rome 
February  loth,  A.  D.  1494,  crcfting  an  univerfity 
in  the  city  of  Old  Aberdeen,  for  the  ftudy  of  theo- 
logy, civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  the  liberal  arts 
and  fcicnces,  and  all  lawful  faculties,  and  granting 
it  all  the  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  any  other  univerfity  or  general  ftudy.  By  this 
bull  of  eredion,  the  pope  appointed  William  El- 
phingfton,  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  (who  was  the  real 
founder,)  to  be  chancellor  of  the  new  univerfity, 
and  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  fee  of  Aberdeen  to  fucceed 

him 
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him  in  that  office.    The  bull  was  confirmed  By  i 
chartc;r  A.  D.  1498;  in  which  the  king  appropri- 
ated the  parifli  church  of  Slains,  with  its  tithes  and 
patronage,  which  received,  by  a  fubfequent  bull 
A.  D.  1500,  an  extcnfive  and  independent  jurif- 
diftion  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  queftions* 
The  firft  foundation  was  eftablifhed  by  the  bifliop 
in  1505,  and  contained  thirty-fix  perfons;  a  prin- 
cipal, canonift,  civilian,  a  profcflbr  of  medicine,  a 
fub-principal,  and  grammarian,  five  matters  of  arts, 
ftudying  theology,  and  inftrufting  the  fcholars  in 
poetry  and  rhetoric ;  thirteen  fcholars,  eight  prc^ 
bendaries  to  officiate  as  chaplains,  and  four  finging- 
boys.     But  the  bilhop  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
enlarge  the  foundation,  by  a  more  liberal  endow- 
ment, for  forty-two  perfons  j    four  doflors,  eight 
matters,  and  three  bachelors  of  arts,  thirteen  fcho- 
*lars,  eight  chaplains,  and  fix  finging-boys.     The 
matters  remained  in  the  univerfity  fix  years,  ftudy- 
ing theology  and  teaching  the  arts ;   after  which 
they  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor,  and  removed 
from  the  univerfity  to  make  way  for  others.     The 
experience  of  thirty- fix  years  difcovered  that  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  »new  teachers  was  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  that  the  matters  difmifTcd  after  fix  years  ttudy 
were  not  always  fufficiently  qualified  to  be  dodors 
of  divinity.     Another  papal  bull  was  therefore  ob- 
tained A.  D.  1538,  permitting  thofe  that  ftudied 
divinity  to  refide  in  the  univerfity,  and  exercifc 
their  funftions  during  the  chancellor's  pleafurc,  and 
till  others  were  qualified  and  defirous  to  fucceed 
them. 

A  fecond 
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A  fccond  college  was  founded  in  the  univerfity 
of  St.  Andrew's  in  this  period,  by  James  Stewart^ 
natural  fon  of  James  IV.,  the  archbifhop,  and  John 
Hepburn  the  .prior,  and  the  chapter  of  SLAn-* 
drew's,  called  the  College  of  Poor  Clerks,  or  St. 
Leonard's  CoHege,  from  its  vicinity  to  St.  Leonard's 
church.  It  appears  from  the  foundation-charter^ 
that  there  had  been  an  hofpital  in  the  fame  placc» 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  pilgrims  of 
difFercnt  nations,  who  crowded  to  St.  Andrew's, 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  arm  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  wrought  a  great  many  miracles.  At  length, 
however,  the  faint's  arm  being  tired  with  that 
laborious  kind  of  work,  or  thinking  he  had  done 
enough,  the  miracles  and  the  conflux  of  pilgrims 
ceafed,  and  the  hofpital  was  deferted.  The  prior 
and  convent,  who  had  been  the  founders  and  were 
the  patrons  of  the  hofpital,  then  filled  it  with  old 
women.  But  thefc  old  women  produced  little  or 
no  fruit  of  virtue  or  devotion,  and  were  turned  out. 
The  prior  and  convent  having  repaired  the  church 
and  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard,  refolved  to  convert 
them  into  a  college,  to  confift  of  a  matter,  or  prin* 
cipalj  four  chaplains,  two  of  which  were  to  be 
regents ;  and  twenty  fcholars,  who  were  firft  to  be 
taught  the  languages,  and  then  the  liberal  arts  and 
fciences ;  and  fix  of  them  who  were  thought  moft 
fit,  fliould  then  apply  with  great  ardour  and  vehe- 
ment reading  to  the  ftudy  of  theology  under  the 
principal.  Such  of  thefc  fcholars  as  were  found 
fitted  for  it  were  to  be  taught  mufic,  both  plain 
fong  and  defcant.     The  (bundation-charter  to  this 

purpofc 
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purpofe  was  executed  by  the  archbiftiop,  the  prior, 
and  chapter,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Auguft  20th,  A.  D. 
1 5 12.  By  another  charter  the  prior  aovi  chapter 
endowed  this  college  with  all  the  houfes,  lands,  and 
revenues  which  bad  belonged  to  St.  Leonard's 
hofpital.  Both  thefe  charters  were  confirmed  by 
royal  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh  February  20th, 
A.D.  1 5 13'''. 

Nurferies  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  univerfities,  were  not  now 
wanting  in  any  confiderable  town  in  Britain ;  and 
fome  very  illuftrious  ones  were  founded  in  this 
period;  as  St.  Paul's  fchool  by  dodlor  Collet, 
Ipfwich  fchool  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  Weftminfter 
fchool  by  Henry  VIII.  and  many  others,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

"5  Ex  Archiv.  Univcrf.  St.  And. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

Hiftoty  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  th6 
Acceffioh  of  Henry  VII.  A,  D.  1485,  to 
the  Acceffion  of  Edward  VL  A,  D.  1547. 

Section  i. 

Hiftory  of  the  neceffiary  and  ufeful  Arti. 

FROM  the  acceflion  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
union  or  extinction  of  thofc  fadions  that  dif- 
trafted  England,  a  period  of  comparative  tran-. 
quillity  commences}  a  long  period,  protraftcd 
almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  feventecnth  century, 
during  which  the  finglifli  nation  was  neither  ex* 
haufted  by  its  wars  abroad,  not  much  difquietcd  by 
Vol-  Xn.  S  domeftic 


age. 
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domcftic  fedition.  Such  i:epofc  was  propitious  to 
arts  and  commerce  -,  and  the  country,  recovering 
from  the  calamities  of  internal  difcord,  continued 
afterwards  in  a  ftate  of  flow,  but  progreflivc  im- 
provement. A  few  years  fufEce  to  repair  the  dif- 
afters  inflifted  by  warj  but  during  the  period 
allotted  to  the  prefent  volume,  the  eflfeds  of  the 
civil  wars  were  fometimes  prolonged,  after  the 
caufcs  from  which  they  originated  had  ceafcd  to 
operate. 
Agricul.  To  the  dcvaftations  produced  by  the  civil  wars 
changed  ^^Y  be  juftly  attributed  the  decay  of  population, 
for  j«ftur.  and  in  fome  meafure  the  decreafe  and  difappearancc 
both  of  predial  and  domeftic  fervitude.  The  bondf- 
men,  fo  numerous  formerly,  were  either  confumed 
in  batde,  emancipated  for  their  fervices,  or  enabled, 
by  the  frequent  fiuftuations  of  property,  to  regain 
their  freedom.  Proprietors  were  obliged  to  con-» 
vert  into  pafturage  thofe  demefnes  which  their 
flaves  and  cottagers  had  formerly  cultivated*'*  j  and 
while  the  eftates  of  either  party  wcic  alternately 
wafted,  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  flocks  and  herds 
were  better  adapted,  than  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, to  fuch  troublefome  times.  They  might  be 
removed  with  eafe  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy> 
or  difpofed  of  fecretly,  if  the  proprietor  were  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  his  party.  A  meafure 
recommended  by  its  expediency  was*  generally 
adopted,  and  continued  prevalent,  when  no  necefSty 
required  fuch  precaution.  When  government, 
under  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  had  attained  to  fta^ 

3J4  Sec  vol,  X.  ch.  5.  feft.  i. 
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bility,  when  its  vigour  reprefled  the  depredations 
of  the  barons,  and  precluded  the  danger  of  a  future 
revolution,  the  converfion  of  arable  lands  into  paf- 
ture,  increafed  through  England  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.  Iriclofures  were  multiplied,  demefne  lands 
were  extended,  till  the  farms  of  the  hulbandmen 
were  appropriated  to  pafture;  their  houfes  were  de- 
molifhed  or  permitted  to  decay,  while  a  few  herdf- 
m^n,  fewer  than  arc  ufualljr  allotted  to  pafturagc, 
fupplanted  the  yeomen,  and  occupied,  by  means  of 
inclofures,  the  largeft  cftates^**.  Landlords,  it  is  pro- 
bable,  were  ftilldefirous  of  retaining  the  management 
of  thofe  lands,  the  culture  of  which  they  had  formerly 
conduftcd  by  their  villains  or  cottagers  j  and  theit 
tenants,  accuftomed  hitherto  to  the  mod  moderate 
rents,  were,  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  an  unufual  ad- 
vance. But  the  circumftances  moft  detrimental  to 
agriculture  may  be  difcovcred  in  the  reftriftions 
attending  the  exportation  of  grain,  and  the  conftant, 
perhaps  the  increafing,  confumption  of  Englifli 
wool.  At  a  former  period,  the  exportation  of  corn 
had,  in-certain  circumftances,  been  permitted,  and 
its  importation  regulated  by  different  ftatutcs  "*  j 
but  by  thefe  ftatutes  a  difcretionary  control  was 
committed  to  the  kings  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  operations  of  prerogative  were  feldom  fa- 
vourable, or  exerted,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  par- 
tial monopolies  and  pernicious  reftraints.    During 

its  Bacon,  p.  44.  Holling(ked*s  Defcription  of  England^p.  105. 
Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  392.    Stowe,  p.  512. 

f  1*  See  vol.  X.  ch,  5.  fcft,  x.  ch.  6, 
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the  prefcnt  period,  the  fnanufafturc  of  cloth  was 
encouraged  and  augmented,  by  the  refinement  of 
Europe  in  tafte  and  drefs ;  and  although  the  manu- 
fadtures  of  England  were  now  confiderable,  thofe 
of  the  Netherlands  were  ftiU  fupported  by  large 
cxportations  that  increafed  the  demand,  and  en- 
hanced the  value,  of  Englifh  wool.  A  fyftcm  of 
management,  lucrative  but  pernicious,  was  thus 
promoted  j  lucrative  to  landholders,  but  pernicious 
to  the  country. 

The  fyftem  was  fcverelytelt  in  its  confequences  ^ 
in  the  beggary  and  diminilhed  population  of  the 
peafants.  Hamlets  were  ruined  by  oppreffivc  ei>- 
croachments  i  townfhips  and  villages  of  an  hundred 
families  were  reduced  to  thirty,  fometimes  to  ten. 
Some  were  defolate,  demolilhed  by  the  avarice  of 
unfeeling  proprietors  j  others  were  occupied  by  a 
Ihepherd  and  his  dog"^.  Thefe  reprefentations 
arc  tranfmittcd  by  cotemporaries,  and  perhaps  arc 
exaggerated ;  yet  a  country  appropriated  to  paftur- 
age  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  mud  be  depopulated, 
by  inclofures  multiplied  for  the  purpofe  of  gearing 
(beep,  and  retrenching  herdfmen.  England,  at  a 
fubfequent  period,  was  regarded  as  better  adapted 
for  grazing  than  tillage  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  lands  in  culture  were  computed  at  a 
fourth  of  the  kingdom"';  yet  the  legiflature  were 
never  inattentive,  but  interpofed  repeatedly  (with 
what  fuccefs  may  be  juftly  fufpefted)  to  enforce 
cultivation,  and  reprefs  the  inordinate  increafe  of 

3)7  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  394.    Latiincr*t  Scrmontj  pt  l%* 
U^  Stowe,  p.  ft.    Hoilingihed,  p.  io8« 
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pafturcs.  Early  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  ^ 
ilatutc  was  enafted  for  the  future  fupport  of  thofc 
houfes  of  .hufbandry,  to  which  twenty  acres  had 
been  formerly  annexed  ;  fanftioned  by  the  forfeiture 
of  half  the  rents,  till  the  lands  were  occupied,  and 
the  houfes  rebuilt '^•,  Severe  forfeitures  are  not 
cafily  cxafted  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  pradlice  dic- 
tated by  private  gain,  ^was  neither  fuppreffed  by 
the  vigilance  of  law,  nor  counterafted  by  the  legal 
extortion  of  the  monarch.  A  ftatute  enafted  under  • 
his  fucceflbr,  expadates  in  the  preamble,  with  ap- 
parent truth,  on  the  extent  of  the  mifchief,  and 
feelingly  enumerates  the  complicated  miferies  which 
the  increafe  of  flieep,  and  cxtenfion  of  paftures, 
had  inflifled  on  the  poor'*®.  The  flocks  of  indi- 
viduals, which  fomctimcs  exceeded,  and  often 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  fheep,  were  reftrifted 
to  two  thoufand;  an  inadequate  remedy,  fruftrated 
apparently  by  the  partial  (exception  of  hereditary 
opulence.  Had  the  rcftralncs  impofed  on  the  exi- 
portation  of  corn  been  transferred  to  wool,  the 
internal  confumption  would  have  foon  regulated  the 
refpeftive  prices  of  thofe  articles ;  the  proportion 
between  arable  and  pafture  lands  would  ibon  have 
been  adjufted,  and  the  declining  cultivation  of  the 
country  prevented.  An  improved  cultivation  was 
referved,  however,  for  a  future  period,  when  per- 
fecutions  extirpated  manufaftures  from  the  Ne- 
therbnds ;  when  the  exportation  of  Englifh  wool 
had  fubfided,  and  its  price  diminifhed,  (he  farmer 

%}9  Stat.  4.  Hen.  VII.  c.  19.    Bacon>  p.  44. 
140-15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
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or  landholder,  difappointcd  of  his  former  exuberant 
profits,  difcovered  the  ncccflity  of  refuming  the 
plough,  and  again  reftoring  his  paftures  to  culture. 
State  of  While  hufbandry  fufFercd  fuch  general  difcoun- 

tufeT"  '  tenance,  much  improvement  in  its  operations "^is  not 
to  be  cxpefted,  A  treatife  of  hulbandry,  afcribed 
to  Fitzherbcrt>  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  to 
Henry  VIII.  explains  thofc  operations  chiefly 
praftifcd  and  moft  approved.  The  inftruments 
were  nearly  the  fame  with  ours  j  and  as  they  have 
continued,  during  fucceflive  generations,  with  little 
alteration,  are  probably  not  fufceptiblc  of  much 
improvement.  The  operations  of  hufbandry  were 
conducted  apparently  with  more  fkill  than  in  former 
periods.  Dircftions  are  given  for  draining,  clearing, 
and  inclofing  a  farm ;  and  for  enriching  and  reduc- 
ing the  foil  to  tillage.  Lime  and  marl  are  ftrongly 
recommended,  but  appear  to  have  feldom  been 
employed  as  manure.  Fallowing  was  praftifed  as 
preparatory  to  wheat,  but  not  that  rotation  of  crops 
and  fallows  which  invigorates  the  foil  or  preferres 
its  nutrition'**.  When  a  field  was  cxhaufted  by 
fucceflive  harvefts  the  farmer  fuffered  it  to  reft  till 
recruited,  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  a  frefh  field 
from  a  part  of  his  paftures.  An  improved  cultiva- 
tion is  produced  by  the  fkill  and  tradidonal  know- 
ledge which  farmers  accumulate ;  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  may  enable  us  to  eflimate  with  fuf- 
ficicnt  precifion  their  knowledge  and  fkill.  Siif  teen 
and  twenty  bulhcls  arc  afligncd  by  HoUingffaed  as 

34>  Fitihcrberfs  SurTeyinge  f^  Hu(l>ai|dite«  I539>  reprinted  Lon* 
dpn  1767* 
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the  ufual  return  of  an  acre  of  wheat'**;  a  poor 
return,  that  argues  a  fordid  degree  of  cultivation  i 
yet  let  us  remember  that  at  prefent,  in  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Gloucefter,  eighteen  bufhels 
are  the  common  produce  obtained  from  an  acre  ***. 
The  prices  were  various  ;  in  years  of  fcarcity  fel- 
dom  exceeding  the  prefent  rates  5  but  in  thofe  of 
abundance,  from  a  reftrifted  exportation,  too  low 
perhaps  to  afford  an  adequate  recompence  to  the 
farmer.  The  greateft  dearth  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened in  i486,  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at 
il.  4s.  (equal  to  iL  17s.  of  our  prefent  money); 
but  in  fubfequent  years  the  prices  fubfided  fome- 
times  to  4S,  (equal  to  6s.  of  our  modern  coin). 
Famine  and  pcftilencc  afflidted  the  country  in  1521, 
and  raifed  the  quarter  to  aos.  (about  il.  lis.); 
but  in  1527,  though  many  periftied  in  London  from 
hunger,  a  large  and  feafonable  importation  from 
Dantzick  reftrifted  the  price  to  15  s.  '♦*  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  the  dearths  fo  frequent  in  former 
times,  arc  generally  attributed  by  our  ancient  chro- 
nicles to  the  rigour  of  the  feafons ;  and  with  fome 
truth,  for  whenever  the  culture  is  languid,  every 
unexpeftcd  alteration  of  weather  muft  influence 
the  harveftj  and  produce  an  immediate  deficiency 
of  grain. 

Lcafes,  though  not  uncommon,  were  hitherto  I'^fw. 
precarious ;  neither  protecting  the  tenant  from  the 
entry  of  purchafers,  nor  fecuring  his  intereft  againft 

J4a  Hollingftied,  p.  Jio. 

3«  Marfhars  Rural Oeconoray  of  Gloucefterfcire,  vol.i,  p.  129, 

!♦♦  Slow*,  p.  471.  4.81.  516.  536. 
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the  .operation  of  fiftitious  recoveries;  To  reinftate 
him  when  expelled  by  a  new  proprietor,  an  aftion 
of  ejeftment  was  fuftained,  about  the  14  Hen.  VIL 
in  courts  of  law ;  but  to  reftore  him  againft  a  reco- 
very required  and  obtained  the  authority  of  a  fta- 
tute  *^*.  i^eafes  for  three  cxifting  lives  are  recom- 
mended by  Ficzherbert,  to  enable  tenants  whofc 
fole  flock  is  their  perfonal  labour,  to  furround  their 
farms,  and  divide  them  by  Jhedges  into  proper  in- 
cjofuresj  by  which  operation,  he  fays,  **  If  an  acre 
.  *^  of  lande  be  worth  fix  pens,  or  it  be  inclofed,  it 
**  will  be  worth  eight  pens  when  ic  is  inclofed,  by 
"  reafon  of  the  compoftyng  and  dongyng  of  the 
"  catcll  '*^''  But  the  advantage  which  he  chiefly 
propofcs  to  the  farmer  is  more  oeconomical,  the 
prefervation  of  his  corns  without  the  expence  of 
maintaining  herdfmen.  ^nglapd,  it  \s  probable,  to 
a  fordid  pradicc  introduced  into  pafturag^  and 
adopted  in  hufbandry,  is  indebted  for  thofc  in- 
clofures  and  minute  fubdivifions  which  diftinguifh 
its  appearance  from  other  countries,  which  increafe 
its  ferdlity,  and  beftow  on  its  plains  the  inter- 
changeable diverfity  of  rich  ci^lture  and  luxurious 
woodlands. 

Scotland.  Scotland  during  the  prefent  period  had  her  hifto- 
rians  i  but  fuch  hiftorians  as  were  too  much  ena- 
moured of  great  atchicvements  to  record  the  niinute, 

345  Blackftone,  vol.  iii.  p.  199.  11  Hen  VIH.  c.  5.  The  aftion 
of  eje^nient  was  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date  ^  but  its  benefit  vva9  not 
extended  to  tenants  till  this  period^ 

14^^  Survey inge,  p.  95. 

yet 
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.  yet  inftruftive  incidents  of  their  own  times.  The' 
fituation  of  their  country,  of  its  arts  and  com- 
merce, is  feldom  mentioned,  ordefcribed  fo  {light- 
ly that  it  is  impoffiblc  to  difcover,  not  perhaps  to 
conjefture  with  precifion,  the  ftate  of  cultivation 
to  which  the  country  had  attained.  Its  lands  had 
formerly  been  held  in  ward^  a  military  tenure,  in 
^.Sco^land  peculiarly  oppreffive ;  on  the  feudal  for- 
feiture, or  during  the  wardfhip  of  the  vaffal,  every 
fubordinate  grant  was  fufpcnded  i  his  tenants  were 
renpoved,  his  fub-vaflals  ejedled  by  the  lord  of  the 
fee.  Infeudations  for  rent  had  in  1457  been  re- 
commended, perhaps  inefFeftually,  by  parliament^ 
but' a  ftatutc  enafted  in  1503^*%  authorized  the 
king  and  his  vaflals  to  make  fuch  infeudations  for 
an  adequate  rent,  and  exempted  the  grants  from 
the  operation  of  ward,  A  partial  cultivation  was 
thus  promoted  i  but  the  peafant's  poflcffion  was 
cither  precarious,  or  his  leafe,  which  feldom  ex- 
tended to  five  years,  of  a  duration  too  fhort  to 
encourage  improvement.  His  poffefTion  was  pre- 
carious, but  it  was  maintained  by  a  general  combina- 
tion againft  intruders;  new  tenants  were  removed 
by  murder,  and  the  peafants,  according  to  a  cotem- 
porary,  neither  inclofed  nor  planted,  nor  endea- 
voured to  meliorate  the  Ilerility  of  the  foil  '*'.  A 
perfuafion  prevails  that  Scotland  formerly  was  a 
cultivated  country;  but  the  ftate  of  agriculture 
muft  have  been  poor  and  languid  that  required  for 
its  encouragement  a  new  tenure,  and  a  perpetuity 
inftead  of  a  temporary  intereft.     The  furamit  of  a 

147  Black  Aas,  p.  4x«  57.  K'  Major's  Hift.  p.  7. 
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mountain  may  be  marked  by  the  plough ;  but  be- 
fore the  vallics  were  cleared  of  wood,  tillage  was 
neceifarily  confined  to  hills.  Religious  houfes 
might  derive  a  large  revenue  of  wheat  froni  lands 
produAive  of  none  at  prefcnt  5  but  before  the  efta(- 
bli(hment  of  regular  markets,  while  the  articles  of 
commerce  were  procured  with  difficulty,  feudal 
proprietors  ftipulated  with  their  vaifals  for  what# 
ever  their  domeftic  confumption  required.  Wheat 
at  a  future  period  was  fupplied  from  England,  for 
the  produce  of  the  country  confifted  chiefly  of  oats 
and  barley  ^*^ 
Garden-  ^  Gardening,  during  the  diftraftions  of  the  civil 
*"*^'  wars,  had  been  much  neglefted  5    but  now  it  was 

profeciited  with  more  aflfiduity,  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
ccfs,  that  to  the  prefcnt  period  is  afcribed  the  intro- 
dudion  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  formerly 
known  and  produced  in  England.  The  fruit  gar- 
den was  enriched  indeed  by  large  acccffions  from 
foreign  countries,  and  apricots,  melqpSi  and  cur- 
rants from  Zante  were  introduced,  for  the  firft  time, 
in  the  fixtcenth  century,  about  the  middle  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign  "^  That  fallads,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables  were  unknown  till  then,  is  a  gene- 
ral, but  I  believe  a  miftaken  opinion.  Sallads  are 
mentioned  early  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reigns 
and  if  we  may  credit  Hollingfhed,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, and  other  roots,  the  produce  of  the  garden, 
had  been  known  and  cultivated,  but  afterwards  neg- 

349  Fyne  Moryfon^t  Itinerary,  part  iii«  p.  155. 

350  Andcrfon,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  355.  36a, 

leftcd. 
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lcfted"\  The  introduftion  of  the  cherry  is  alfo 
afcribcd  to  the  latter  part  of  the  prefent  period, 
but  we  have  difcoyered  it  already  in  the  thirteenth 
century  j  nor  was  it  afterwards  extirpated  or  for- 
jgotten  in  England  ''*. 

Gardening,  however,  was  praftifed  more  /or  ParfM. 
utility  than  pleafure,  and  confided  chiefly  in  the 
culture  of  cfculent  herbs  and  fruits.  The  pleafure 
garden  was  referved,  I  believe,  for  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  a  fquare  parterre  was  inclofed  with 
walls,  fcoopcd  into  fountains,  and  heaved  into 
terraces.  Yet  the  large  and  numerous  parks  of  the 
nobility  may  be  regarded  cither  as  contraftcd  fo- 
refts,  or  extended  gardens  '*'.  Their  extent  com- 
prehended feveral  miles,  and  their  number,  in  Kent 
and  EflTex  alone,  amounted  to  an  hundred  ^''\  Such 
large  inciofures  were  peculiar  to  England,  and  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pleafure  grounds, 

351  Fenn's  Original  Letters^  vol.!.  p.  ftSS.    Hollingfliedy  p. soS. 
3S»  Vide  vol.  viii.  ch.  5.     It  appears  to  have  been  commoiii  from 
the  following  rude  verfee,  printed  anno  14969  but  compofedi  perhaps^ 
at  an-earlier  period :  * 

•«  Who,  that  marinyth  hytii  wyth  his  kyne, 
**  And  clofyth  his  crofte  wyth  cherry  trees  j 
*«  Shall  have  many  hegges  brokynne, 
**  And  alfo  full  lytylihgood  fervyes." 

FERBERTVTypographical  Antiquities,  vol,  i.  p.  129. 

353  Wal pole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv,  p.  iz6, 

354  Hollingfhed,  p.  204.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  poflTefleti  in 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Yorkfhire,  twcnty-onc  parks, 
containing  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-one  red  and  fallow 
deer,  from  which  his  table  was  fupplied  with  twenty  bucks  in  fuinmer 
and  twenty-nine  does  in  winter.  Setting  Lent  afide,  this  was  more 
than  a  deer  a  week,  fiefules  thefe,  he  had  feveral  parks  in  Suifex, 
ynd  other  fouthern  counties.    Noi-thumhtrland  UwfeUld  Boek, 

than 
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than  thofc  gardens  of  9  future  period,  that  exhibited 

in  the  vegetable,  the  mimic  appearance  of  the  ani- 

rrial  creation. 

In  ScoJt-  In  Scotland,  difiTercnt  laws  v/ere  enabled  for  plant- 

h^^*  ing  groves  and  cnclofing  with  hedges;  a  proof  that 

the  woods  were  nearly  cxhauftcd,  and  that  no  pro- 

vifion  had  been  made  to  renew  them.  By  the  fame 

ftatiites  the  formation  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  parks 

for  deer,  is  impofed  on  the  landholders,  as  a  neccf- 

fary  improvement;  buc  a  fpirit  of  improvement  is 

excited  in  a  country  by  caufcs  very  different  from  the 

'  penalties,  or  the  bairen  injunctions  of  ftatutes*". 

»ops  aad         The  culture  of  hops  in  the  prefent  period  was 

^**'  either  introduced  or  revived  in  England ;  and  flax 

was  attempted,   buc  without  fucccfs,  though  cnr 

forced  by  law  '**,     Legiflature  at  that  time  cndca* 

voured  to  execute,   by  means  of  penalties^  thofc 

rational  improvements  which  have  ijncc  ktcp  fof- 

tered  and  chcrilhed  by  bounties. 

Breed  of  To  the  paffion  of  the  age,  and  the  predilcftion 

Jiorfti.        of  the  monarch  for  fplendid  tournaments,  may  be 

attributed  the  attention   beftowed  on  a  breed  qf 

horfes,  of  a  ftrength  and  ftaturc  adapted  to  the 

weight  of  the  corrplicated  panoply  with  which  the 

knight  and  his  courfcr  were  both  invefted.  Statutes 

of  a  Angular  nature  were  enafted,  allotting  for  deer 

parks  a  certain  proportion  of  breeding  mares,  and 

enjoining,  not  the  prelates  and  nobles  only,   bup 

thofe  whofe  wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,  to  have 

ftallions  of  a  certain  fize  for  their  faddle.     The 

35$  Black  A6is,  p.  104.,  105.  108. 

356  UolliDgfhcd,  i>.  110,  111.     14  Hen.  VIII.  t,^  • 

legal 
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legal  ftandard  was,  fifteen  hands  in  horfes,  thirteen 
in  marcs,  and  ^'  unlikely  tits"  were,  without  dif- 
tindtion,  configned  to  execution "\  James  the 
Fourth,  with  more  propriety,  imported  horfes  from 
foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  degenerate  breed 
of  his  oWn  ^^'.  Artificial  grafles  for  their  winftef 
provender  were  ftili  unkrtown  5  flbr  were  affes  pro- 
pagated in  England  till  a  fubfcquenC  period*'*. 

There  is  a  certain  perfeftion  in  art  to  which  hu-  Arch?- 
man  genius  may  afpire  with  fuccefs,  but  beyond 
which,  it  is  the  apprchenfion  of  many,  that  improve- 
ment degenerates  into  falfe  tafte  and  fantaftic  re- 
finement. The  rude«i*fimplicity  of  Saxon  affchi- 
tefture  was  fupplanted  by  the  magnificence  of  thb  > 

ornamental  Gothic ;  but  magnificence  itfcif  is  af 
laft  cxhaufted,  and  it  terminated  during  the  prefent 
period  in  a  ftile  which  fome,  with  an  allufion  to 
literature,  denominate  the  florid.  Its  characleriftics 
are  a  profufion  of  ornaments,  minute  yet  delicate ; 
a  finilhing  light  i  \  flcnder,  from  which  apparent 
ftrength  and  folidity  recede  j  walls  furmounted  by 
latticed  battlements;  windows  lefs  pointed,  but 
broad  and  open-;  roofs  divided  by  flight  ribs  inta 
numerous  compartments,  fretted  cuuxifly  like 
rich  embroidery,  interfperfed  with  iculpturc,  ;..id 
fpangled  with  pencil  and  cluttering  decorations, 
like  thofe  grottoes  where  the  oozing  water  is  petri- 
fied before  it  diftils  from  the  vault.     It  is  alftilc 

.  i57  27  Hen.  VIII.  vol.  VI.     36  Hen.  VIII.  vol.  xlii.    Vide  Bar- 
rington*8  Obfervations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  44.3. 
3*«  Pitfcottie,  p.  153. 
359  HoJlingflied,  p.zio,    Polytkrf  Virgit,  p  13. 
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cienfurable  as  too  ornamental,  departing  from  the 
grandeur  peculiar  to  the  Gothic,  without  acquiring 
proportional  elegance;  yet  its  intricate  and  redun- 
dant decorations  arc  well  calculated  to  rivet  the 
eye,  and  amaze,  perhaps  to  bewilder,  the  mind. 
In  Somerfctfhire,  a  county  devoted  to  the  caufe  of 
Lancafter,  feveral  churches  were  rebuilt  in  this  ftile 
by  the  gratitude  or  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
but  the  fuperb  chapel  which  hq  eredled  in  Weft- 
minfter  exhaufted,  it  is  probable,  every  ornament 
that  tafte  could  diftate,  or  piety  accumulate*   The 
cxpence  amounted  to  i4>oool.  in  quantity  upwards 
of  20,oool.  but  in  efficacy  equivalent,  perhaps,  to 
8o,oool.  of  our  modern  coin;  and  the  fabric  ex- 
hibits  a  fplendid  fpecimcn  of  Gothic  architedure, 
in  its  lateft,  perhaps  moft  degenerate  period,  Chrift 
Church  College  was  built  by  Wolfey  in  the  fame 
ftile,  and  with  fimilar  tafte  j  but  the  genius  of  Go- 
thic archite6ture  languiflied  after  the  death  of  that 
favourite,  and  expired  with  his  fovereign.    Grecian 
architefture  was  then  introduced,  but  its  orders,  till 
a  purer  tafte  was  created,  were  intermixed  promif- 
cuoufly  with  thofe  of  the  Gothic,  producing  a  diC- 
cordant  and  barbarous  aflemblage  ^ 
.CifiL    .         The  facred,   imparted  to  civil   architefturc  a 
charafter  fo   fuited   to  the  profufc  magnificence 
of  Henry  the    Eighth.      His    predeceflbrs    had 
refided  in  caftles,  or  in  houfes  conftrufted  with 
few    ornaments    and   litde    convenicncy'^^s    but 

360  Vide  Wren*s  Parentalia,     Benthain*s  Hift,  of  Ely.    Warton'a 
Obfervations  on  Spencer.    Grofe'sAntiquitic*  of  England.   Pref. 

361  The  Old  Palace  of  Wcftminfter,  burnt  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign 9  was  a  fortified  glace*    HowePs  Londonopolis,  p.  34*6 • 
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after  the  invention  of  cannon,  and  during  a  long 
feafon  of  profound  repofe,  the  utility  of  caftlca 
had  ccafeds  the  nobles  folicited  better  accom- 
modation, the  king  and  his  minifter  fupcrior 
elegance,  Whitehall,  Nonfuch,  and  Hampton 
Court  were  eredled,  the  former  by  Henry,  the 
laft  by  Wolfey,  in  the  ^florid  ftile  of  the  prefent 
period.  Whitehall  and  Nonfuch  have  perifhed, 
but  Wolfcy's  magnificence  is  ftill  atteftcd  by 
Hampton  Court;  a  refidence,  fays  Grotius,  be- 
fitting rather  a  god  than  a  king****.  Ancient 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown,  were  cither 
repaired  or  renewed  by  Henry;  but  his  tafte 
and  rapacity  were  both  gratified  by  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  monaftcries,  and  the  converfion  of 
religious  ftrudlures  into  royal  abodes.  Dartford 
was  appropriated  to  his  ufe,  and  St.  James's 
transformed  from  a  nunnery  to  a  palace  **'.  His 
nobles  began  to  remove  the  martial  fronts  of 
their  caftles,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them 
more  commodious  *•*  5  but  in  architefture  the 
nation  participated  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the 
tafte  of  its  fovercign.  The  manfions  of  gen- 
tlemen were  ftill  fordid ;  the  huts  of  the  pea- 
fantry  poor  and  wretched.  The  former  were 
generally  thatched  buildings  compofed  of  timber, 
or,  where  wood  was  fcarce,  of  large  pofts  in- 

36A  Si  quis  opes  nefcitj.  fed  quis  tamen  ille, 
Hamptoncourta  tuos,  confulat  ille  lares, 
Contulerit  toto  cum  fparfa  palatia  mundo, 
Dicet  ibi  reget,  hie  habitare  Deos.  Grotij  Poemata. 

'3^)  HoUingflied,  p.  196.  Stowe's  Survey.  Rymer,  vol. xiv.  p.  563. 
2^4  Holliiij^iked^  p.  19^* 
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?'  i^    V5^,    '>f;^!f    V   ^rr.«*r5l     sat, 

^j^/z^r/Cf/y/^  ;H  ^/v  ;yn>4*vr  :tie  6€c^an^  sai  sic- 
nw^/  M^'/'^/Vf  z'/  ^/r>rntit  air.    Tic  &oa  wcx 

f*f^'ptA  ^/  f^^^^  ^'tii^  r^ftmatned  fcr  yeas  x 
^>^fj  f^^^*/A^'A  </  ^.'^^.7  priludoa)  wc  (ihccver 
h^/fy>'.f,'/^  ff^  ih^  i^f'yyi>VAA  tUt^iads  zhso:  arrmcfa 
fh^  Pn'/)hf\t  *^.  A  Tt/fit  pleafing  \ficxxac  a  cx- 
MMf/"(  »/y  >fff  *r/l//'»«  F/alWi^  of  ^  niftic  hafai- 
Hfihfi  hu  fK^  I'lf/f'-l/r^  ^>f  f.ngjand.  The  hooie 
v/ff^  /(r/i/k^l  MUh  f^o  A\Atin^uU'f  rfxe  outer  fi>r 
If'Hfltiftit  ft)**  ifih^f  »  (Mrr\i)cr  for  the  pcaiant 
ftrr^l  Iif»  wif^*'*'^  nf»/l  on  fhi.^  fimplc  plan,  which 
•i  /nil  ihfts\hN\  In  M  pjirt  of  Scotland,  farmers 
Imfilf-i,  w^fi*  ///nrfrtlly  conftruAcd.  Chimnies 
wi^fh  H||<i/>tft)iitH|  ffi  liirf/,cr  manfionsj  but  the 
llih   WfiM    kliKlUil  rtj/ulnd  M  rtredop  in  the  mid^ 

4»«<  th.llli.„l|.nl.  \s    <«(/. 

«">«  i^  ttnt   VII   tiK     |>iin'i  Orl^lnKlLvtteii,  v6l.  ith  p.i4t, 
<(•'  ili«llu«)slhM(t  |<.  iMK.    AimIhUmi,  vul.  t.  |u)37*  StrutfftAmiq. 
wA  \\    )«.  4fi  \^^  KidlHu  K^tift.  4)1. 

«^^  iru^i^v^l^u'*  Auvl#Hl  Iv^UUU  riiK»iiU|  t«l«i«  p.  6j%  fol.ii.  sdf. 
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die  of  the  hall,  and  the  fmokc  cfcapcd  through  a 
perforation  in  the  roof  **^ 

In  military  architejfture,  whatever  improvements  Military. 
were  produced  on  the  continent,  few  alterations 
were  adopted  in  Britain,     Ancient  caftles  were 
much  diminiftied,  nor  was   it  the  policy  of  the 
crown  to  rebuild  them.    As  fortreflcs,  they  were 
dangerous  yet  not  fecurej    dangerous  to  public 
tranquillity,  yet  not  fecure  againft  regular  ficges. 
Neither  their  ftrength  nor  conftruftion  was  calcu-. 
lated,  after  the  invention  of  artillery,  to  annoy  be- 
fiegers,  or  refill  the  continued  impreffion  of  cannon. 
Low  batteries  inftead  of  turrets,   and    inftead  of 
fquare  or  circular,  angular  ramparts  were,  after  the 
application   of  artillery  to  fiegcs,    improvements 
requifite  in  military  architedlure ;  yet,  unlcfs  fomc 
platforms   of  cannon    for  the   protcftion  of  the 
Thames,  and  a  few  block-houfes,  too  infigniHcanc 
to  acquire  a   name,   no  new  fortifications    were 
crefted  in  England  by  either  of  the  'Henries"'. 
Their   vigilance    reprefled  or  prevented  internal 
difcord,  and  the  caftles  upheld  on  the  borders  were 
fufficient  to  refift  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots. 

In  manual  operations  Ikill  and  dexterity  increafe  Metallic 
infenfibly  j  nor  is  it  poflible,  nor  is  it  the  fcope  of  *"*• 
this  hiftory,  to  mark,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the 
filent  improvement  acquired  by  the  artift.     We 
may  remark,  however,  that  the  increafing  refine- 
ment of  the  period  was  conducive  to  the  perfedlioh, 

S70  Hollingihed,  18S. 

371  Polydore  Virgil,  Hift.  p.  15.    Stowe,  p.  576.    Hollipgihed, 
p.  194. 
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as  well  as  to  the  increafc  of  the  metallic  arts.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  defcended  to  citizens,  requiring 
fo  generally  the  ufe  of  plate,  that  there  are  few,  fays  . 
Polydore,  whofe  tables  are  not  daily  provided  with 
fpoons,  cups,  and  a  falt-cellar  of  filvcr.  Thofe  of 
a  higher  fphere  afFefted  a  greater  profufion  of 
plate  "*j  but  the  quantity  accumulated  by  cardinal 
Wolfey,  though  the  precious  metals  arc  now  fo 
copious,  ftill  continues  to  excite  our  furprife"'. 
Anno  At  Hampton  Court,  where  he  feafted  the  prench 
'^*^'  ambafladors  and  their  fplendid  retinue,  two  cup- 
boards, extending  acrofs  the  banquet  chambers, 
were  piled  to  the  top  with  plate  and  illuminated  j 
yet  without  encroaching  on  thefe  oftcntatious  repo- 
fitories,  aprofufe  fcrvicc  remained  for  the  tables"*. 
From  the  complaints  of  the  people,  reiterated  even 

37*  Polydore  VIrgll,  p.  13.  His  tcftimony  is  explicit.  Yet  the 
fcaicity,  or  rather  total  want  of  plate  in  the  Northumberland  family^ 
is  a  iingular  exception.  7r«f«,  or  wooden  plates,  were  ufed  in  the  fa-i 
mily,  and  pewter  veiTels  were  hired  on  folemn  fellivals.  The  luxury 
of  London,  and  the  fouthern  countries  had  certainly  not  extended  to  the 
north,  where  old  families,  whofe  journeys  to  court  were  onlyocca* 
fional,,and  never  voluntary,  afFe£led  to  retain  the  manners  of  the  for- 
mer age.  (See  Lodgers  Illuflrations  of  BritiihHiftory,  vol.  i.)  fie- 
fides,  the  Northumberland  family  was  feated  too  near  the  borders,  and 
its  caftles  were  too  frequently  plundered  by  the  Scots,  for  any  quantity 
of  plate  to  be  accumulated  or  purchafed.  Nortbumheriand  Houfthold  Botkm 

ni  See  Cavendifli,  ch.  17. 

374  Stowe,  p.  537.  Cavendifh.  Tw«  hundred  and  eighty  beds 
were  provided  for  the  gutfts  5  a  goodly  company.  '*  Every  chamber,'* 
fays  Stowe,  **  had  a  bafon  and  an  ewer  of  filver,  a  great  livery 
■*  pot  of  filvcr,  and  fome  gilt  5  yea,  and  fome  cbambei^  had  two 
*'  livery  pots  with  wine  and  beer  ;  a  filver  candleftick,  having  in  it 
'*  two  fizes,  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  two  banqueting  chambers  Vere 
*'  not  once  touched.** 

6  in 
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in  parliament  ^^',  we  may  infer  that  the  artificers 
were  often  foreigners ;  yet  in  one  art,  the  manu- 
fafture  of  pewter,  fuch  merit  was  imputed  to  Erig- 
lifh  workmen,  that  they  were  prohibited  by  ftatuti 
from  quitting  the  realm,  or  imparting  lYitiv  myjlery 
to  foreign  apprentices  ^''^.  Carving,  gilding,  em-  . 
broidery,  the  making  of  clocks,  and  probably 
other  ingenious  metallic  arts,  had  been  praftifcd  in 
monafterics  j  and  their  fuppreffion  furniftied  a  con- 
fiderable  acceffion  of  ufcful  artifts•^^  Pins,  fuch 
as  arc  ufcd  at  prefent,  were  fabricated  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  prefent  period  j  yet  it  is  obfervable  that 
the  legiflature,  whofe  interference  in  manufadures 
is  fcldom  falutary,  attempted  for  a  time  to  fupprcfs 
this  trivial  but  ufeful  art  "•. 

While  foreign  artificers  were  difcountenanced  in  in  ScoU 
England,  an  oppofite  policy  was  attempted  in  Scot-  ^^^"^^ 
knd ;  and  if  we  may  credit  hiftorians'^*,  workmen 
of  every  defcription  were  coUcftcd  from  diflfererit 
countries  by  James  the  Fifth.     His  endeavours  to 
introduce  manufadlures,  or  to  improve  the  rude 
arts  that  were  pradlifcd  in  Scotland,  are  reprefentcd 
as  pardy  fuccefsful  i  but  they  were  partly  fruftrated 
by  his  premature  death.     Mines  of  gold,  difcovered  MIiic«i 
during  his  father's  reign,  were  wrought  by  Germans 
^•4>nder  his  diredtions  5  and  from  thefc  mines,  the  firft 

375  14  HcB.  VIIL  c.  %.     ai  Hen.  VIlI.  c.  i6.    i»  Hen.  VHI. 

c.  13.    3»  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  n^  %%  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

377  Strype^  vol.  i.  p.  371,    Fenn^s  Oiig.Lct.  vol,  ii.  p,  31, 

"»  34.  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.     37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,    Anderfoit^ 
vol.  i.  p.  37a, 

379  Pitfcottie,  p.  153.    Hawthor^den,  p*  114^ 
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in  Scotland,  it  is  faid  that  he  cxtraftcd  confidcrablc 
trcafurc*'^  It  is  poffiblc  that  their  produce,  while 
labour  was  cheap,  and  before  the  influx  of  wealth 
.  from  America,  might  have  been  valuable ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  undertaking  foon  ceafcd  to 
defray  the  expence.  In  the  fame  region,  inftead  of 
the  precious  metals,  mines  of  the  richeft  lead  have 
been  fince  difcovered  j  but  the  gold  that,  was  for- 
merly fought  by  monarchs  is  reduced  to  a  few 
ininute  fragments,  gathered  by  the  (hepherd  from 
the  fands  depofited  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Clothing  The  clothing  arts,  if  retarded  formerly  by  the 
civil  diflcnfions,  were  now  promoted  by  various 
circumftances, — the  tranquillity  of  the  period,  the 
policy  afcribablc  to  Henry  VII.  the  magnificent 
court  which  his  fon  fupported,  and  the  gaiety,  tafte, 
and  refinement  of  the  age.  There  were  few  infur- 
reftion^,  and  thefe  infufficient  to  fubvert  the  go- 
vernment. Henry  VII.  was  attentive,  next  to  his 
own,  to  the  national  intcrcft ;  and  when  he  laboured, 
both  by  treaties  and  private  afliftance,  to  encourage 
the  fpirit  of  commercial  adventure,  we  mayprc- 
fume  that  manufaftures,  the  true  fource  of  com- 
mercial intercourfe,  were  not  negleftcd"'.  It  is 
faid,  on  what  account  I  have  not  difcovered,  that 
the  woollen  manufafturc  was  improved  and  ex- 
tended by  workmen  whom  his  bounty  allured  froriT 

J8®  Hawthornden>  p.  114.  Boethius,  Dcfcnpt.  Reg*  Scot.  p.  6. 
The  fpart  and  cryftals  of  the  lead-hills  are  cafily  recognized  in  the 
j^ifpers^  rubies,  and  adamants,  with  which  the  warm  imagination  of 
Boethius  has  impregnated  thefe  bills. 

i**  See  in  LelaiidU  Col]e6lanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  aoi^an  infttnce  of  the 
king^t  attention  to  the  trade  of  ^nft^U  then  declining. 

Flanders^ 
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Flanders ''^  and  it  is  certain  that  the  period  of 
Englifh  profpcrity  commences  after  the  decline  of 
Bruges,  the   removal  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
difperfion  of  its  artifts.     The  fplendid  diflipation 
of  his  fon's  reign  was,  if  poffible,  more  propitious 
to  manufaftures,  than  the  father's  prudence.     His 
policy   was  feldom  judicious;    but  his  example 
fcrved  to  difFufc  and  to  countenance  a  tafte  for 
magnificence.     The  nobility  and  gentry,  renoun- 
cing their  former  ruftic  hofpitality,  frequented  his 
court,  where  their  fortunes  were  diffipatcd  in  a  mu- 
tual emulation  of  coftly  equipage  and  rich  attire. 
Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  courtiers,  or  confined  to 
the  Englifh  J    refinement  had  already   pervaded 
Europe,  and  infl:ru6ling  every  rank  to  afpirc  to  a 
better  fituation  and  to  fuperior  enjoyments,  rcr^ed 
oh  commerce  from  which  it  originated,  and  redou- 
bled the  produce  of  thofe  manufactures  by  which  it 
was  gratified. 

^t  muft  be  confeflcd,  however,  that  in  England 
the  drefs  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  fome  meafure  the 
homely  clothing  of  the  poorcJ?  orders,  were  fupplied 
from  abroad.  Silks,  velvets,  and  clolh  of  gold,  an 
article  at  that  time  in  high  eftimation,  were  im-t 
ported  from  Italy  ;  coarfe  fuftians  from  Flanders, 
of  a  texture  fo  durable  that  the  doublet  lafted  for 
two  years'*'.  The  manufaftures  were  judicioufly 
CMfinei  to  woollens,  the  extent  of  which  is  attefted 
in  different  ftatutes,  by  the  varieties  fabricated  and 
the  quantities  exported.     Of  a  (lighter  texture  or 

s'*  Anderfoni  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

%}i  Ibid.  p.  306.  376.    It  Hen.  VII.  c.  2S» 

T  3  inferior 
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inferior  quality  thirteen  different  cloths  arc  cnu* 
merated;  but  the  fabrication  of  broad-cloth  wat 
adjufted  and  regulated  with  an  anxious   precau- 
tion ^'^     The  repeated  provifions  that  regard  ex- 
portation^ may  convince  us  that  the  quantity  ex- 
ported was  then  confiderable  ;  but  a  better  proof 
is  difcovered  in  the  conftant  and  otherwife  un- 
accountable increafe  of  prices.    The  exportation 
pf  cloth  was  rcftrained  by  ftatute,  till^^r»,  row/e4, 
or  completely  manufaftured ;    but  an   exception 
yfzs  granted  in  1486,  for  rays,  vefles,  and  white 
woollens,  whofe  prices  exceeded  not  forty  fliillings. 
At  the  diftancc  of  twenty-fcven  years,  cloths  of 
the  fame  defcription  and  quality  acquired  an  c&* 
fcmption  when  below  five  merks,  and  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years  the  exception  was  again 
extended  to  four  pounds  *•'.     It  is  true,  the  voice 
pf  the  legiflature  is  not  always  the  organ  of  trutl^, 
but  credit  is  due  to  its  information  wherever  the 
times  extort  a  reludtant  conccffion.     The  manu- 
faftures  of  a  nation  are  commonly  eftimated  by 
its  pofitive  fituation  at  different  periods;  ajuftcr 
meafurc  may  be  obtained  from  the  relative  Gtuation 
of  other  ftatcs,  its  competitors  and  rivals.     At  a  - 
time  when  the  manufaftures  of  the  Netherlands 
were  profperous,  and  thofe  of  Spain  ftill  confider- 
able *•%  England,  indebted  to  neither  for  her  inter* 
nal  confumption,  appears  to  have  furnilhed  froni 

38*  Sec  Stat.  Hcn#  VII.  and  VIII.  paffim. 

385  Stat.   3Hcn.VILc.11.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.   sHen.VIIL  c.  3. 
47  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
3^  Anderfonj  vol.  i.  p.  34^. 
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the  furplus  of  her  manufafturcs  a  large  exportation. 
Her  faks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Netherlands, 
then  the  emporium  of  exchange  through  Europe ; 
but  her  foreign  commerce  was  daily  extended; 
her  traders,  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  difFufcd  a  d. 
hcr'manufaftures  through  the  Grecian  ifles^'',  and 
difcovered,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  century,  a 
new  market  iii  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Such  were  the  woollen  manufaftures  of  England, 
more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Spain,  and  rivalled 
only  by  thofe  of  Flanders.  Their  profperity  re- 
fulted  from  natural  caufes,  not  from  fyftems  con- 
certed by  the  legiflature,  whofe  regulations  are 
rarely  diftated  by  a  judicious  policy.  Regulations 
operate  as  reftriftions;  but  the  wifdonj  of  Henry 
VII.  is  chiefly  cdnfpicuous  in  the  few  refl:rifl:ions 
impofed  on  trade.  Under  his  fucccflbrs  the  intcr- 
^ofition  of  parliament  was  frequent,  often  injurious, 
and  forrfetimes  prbduQive  of  pernicious  monopo- 
lies. The  preparation  of  Yorkfliire  coverlets  was 
confined  to  York,  an  ancient  city,  depopulated, 
fays  the  ftatute,  by  the  neighbouring  villages'"; 
but  in  Worceftcrfliire  the  wddllen  manufadures 
were  all  reftricted,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  five 
towns'"'-  At  a  former  period  thfe  exportation  of 
Wool  had  been  prohibited,  apparently  without 
eflfeft;  but  a  power  devolved  oh  prerogative,  of 
difpenfing  with  the  fl:atute,  operated,  it  is  probable, 

387  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  jrart  ii.  p,  96, 
J«8  34,  35  Hen.  VIU.  c.  10, 

38^  *5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.    The  towns  were  Worccfter,  Eveflbaro, 
Droiiwicii,  Kidderminiler,  and  Broomfgrovc. 
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in  occaHonal  monopolies'^*.  A  patent  obtained 
by  the  city  of  York  for  (hipping  wool,  to  the  cx- 
clufion  probably  of  the  whole  county,  required  a 
formal  abrogation  in  parliament  ''*.  The  export- 
ation of  wool  was  immenfe ;  in  one  year  fixty 
cargoes  were  difpatched  to  the  Netherlands  from 
Southampton  alone  '•*.  To  agriculture  the  con- 
fcquences  were  ruinous;  to  manufadlures  perhaps 
they  were  falutary.  The  rude  produce  exceeded 
the  quantity  employed  at  home ;  the  furplus  there* 
fore  was  wifely  exported;  and  every  exportation 
enabled  the  kingdom,  by  increafing  its  capital,  to 
enlarge  the  circle,  and  increafe  the  produce  of  its 
own  manufaftures.  But  for  ^n  early  and  lucrative 
exportation  of  wool,  England  might  ftill  have  been 
poor  and  wretched,  without  cultivation,  and  defti* 
tute  equally  of  arts  and  of  commerce. 

The  fmaller  manufaftures  were  ftill  inconCdcr** 
able  5  confifting  principally  of  ribands,  laces,  and 
fimilar  articles  prepared  by  the  filk  company;  and 
felt  hats,  a  coarfe  manufadure  eftablifhed  in  Lon-* 
don  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  ^'^  Cottons 
occur  in  the  ftatute-book;  an  appellation  be- 
flowed,  I  fufpeft,  on  a  fpecies  of  woollen;  for 
linen,  even  the  coarfeft  dowlas,  was  derived  from 
Flanders  ^*\  Hemp  was  introduced,  and  its  cul- 
ture recommended;  not  however  for  the  weaver's 

39»  See  vol.  viii.  cb.  5.  39*  11  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17. 

39*  Andeifon,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

39)  X9  Hen.  VII.  c.  21.  Anderf.  p.  332.  Stowe,  p.  870.  Hatt, 
however,  are  of  greater  antiquity;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  letters 
publiflied  by  Fenn,  and  were  probably  imported  by  the  Flemifli  (q 
early  as  Hen.  IV.     See  Strutt's  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

39*  %i  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.    »7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
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benefit,  but  to  farni(h  materials  for  cordage  and 
cables  '*'.  Tapeftry- weaving  was  attempted,  with 
what  fuccefs  is  uncertain  ^*^  Among  the  fmaller 
manufadures  thofe  of  Scotland  might  probably  be 
included;  yet  Heftor  Boethius,  partial  perhaps  to 
his  birth-place,  celebrates  the  woollen  manufafturct 
of  Dundee,  and  aflures  us  that  cloths  of  the  whiteft 
and  mofl:  delicate  texture  were  fabricated  at  Dum- 
fries, and  exported  to  England,  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany  ^'\  But  whatever  was  the  progrcfi 
of  Scotland  In  arts  and  commerce,  her  hiftorians, 
regarding  the  fubjed  as  ungracious,  have  main-- 
tained  a  guarded  and  ambiguous  file  nee. 

The  Englilh  are  claffed  by  Erafmus,  with  fomc  Aitrf 
truth,  among  thofe  barbarians  that  are  prone  to 
war  *^*.  Is  it  the  genius  or  the  peculiar  misfortune 
of  the  nation,  when  fecure  at  home,  to  fearch 
abroad  for  military  glory,  to  rejedt  the  tranquillity 
which  their  infular  fituation  has  always  proffered, 
and  in  the  wars  of  others,  to  which  they  ought  to 
have  no  acceflion,  to  fpcnd  profufely  their  ftrength 
and  treafures  ?  Henry  VII.  had  no  inclination, 
his  imprudent  fucceffbr  had  no  call,  to  unlheath  the 
fword.  His  example  is  the  firft  of  an  Englifli 
nionarch  interpofing  to  regulate  the  balance  of 
Europe;  but  his  viftories  were  barren,  his  con- 
quefts  tranfient,  and  fucceeding  princes  who  have 
itpitatcd  his  example  have  fcldom  failed  to  inherit 

S95  24  Hen.  VIII.  c  4. 

196  Dugdale's  WarwickfKire,  vol.  li*  p.  584. 

197  Dcfcriptlo  Scot,  pp.  3  &  5. 
J9^  Ad  Phillp^um  Piincg.    Vid,  JortJn^s  X-ife  of  EraCrtw^  vol.  11. 
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his  fortune.     His  frequent  Icvifes   preferved  tht 
national  arms  and  difcipline,  but  his  foreign  expe- 
ditions ferved  merely  to  enure  the  £ngli(h  to' the 
recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  war. 
f !i^"^  Military  fcrvices  had  pafled  into  defoetudc,  or 

^ere  feldom  exafted  from  the  feudal  tenants,  unleis 
for  the  purpofc  of  pecuniary  extortion.     Forces 
were  levied,  for  tlje  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  . 
commiflions  of  array,  for  expeditions  abroad  by 
indentures  for  foldiers  '•^     When  an  invafion  was 
apprehended  from  France  or  Scotland,  commiflions 
were  iflued  through  the  different  counties,  for  fnuf- 
tering  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  felefting  thofe  that 
were  fitted  for  fervice,  and  arraying  them  according 
to  their  rank  and  weapons  **^.     Foreign  wars  were 
condufted   by   troops  of  mercenaries,  raifed   by 
mutual  indenture  betweea  the  king  and  his  officers. 
An  indenture  between  the  earl  of  Kent  and  Henry 
VII.  provides,  that  the  former  fhall   furnifh  fix 
men  at  arms,  including  himfclf,  each  attended  by 
a  page  and  cuftrel ;  fixteen  demilances,  fixty  archers 
on  foot,  and  twenty-one  mounted  on  horfcback; 
at  the  daily  pay  of  6d.  (equivalent  to  ss.  6d.  of 
our  prefent  money)  for  each  of  the  archers  ^  ^A. 
(equal  to  4s.)^for  the  demilances;  and  is.  6d.  (in 
its  efficacy  equal  to  ys.  6d.)  for  the  men  at  arms, 
their  attendants  and  horfes***'.    Such  indentures  are 
numerous,  and  were  certainly  lucrative;  for  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,on  the  fame  terms,  contrafted  tofurnKh. 

309  See. vol.  ii.  ch.  5,  fe^,  i. 

40'5  Rymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  300,  374.  399. 

4o«  Rym.  vol.  xii.  p.  477. 

the 
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the  army  with  foldicrs.  Their  fcrvice  was  tempo- 
rary, limited  commonly  to  the  fpace  of  a  year;  for 
unlefs  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  inftituted  by  Henry 
VIL,  and  the  gentlemen  penfioners  by  his  fon,  (a 
band  of  archers  and  a  troop  of  horfe,)  a  military 
cftablifliment  was  unknown  in  England  ^*. 

Their  weapons  and  armour  were,  with  little  Arms, 
variation,  fuch  as  the  aflize  of  arms  had  formerly 
appointed^*.  Men  at  arms,  whofe  prowefs  was 
mod  confpicuous,  held  the  highcft  eftimation ;  but 
the  ftrength  of  the  army  ftill  confided  in  archers, 
now  more  formidable  by  the  addition  of  halberts, 
which  they  pitched  on  the  grourtd  till  their  arrows 
were  exhaufted,  and  with  which  they  refitted 
the  impreflion  of  cavalry  *"*.  Sometimes  they 
fought  intermixed  with  the  common  foldiers,  who 
were  armed  indifcriminately  with  bills  and  fpears '*''*. 
The  troops  were  diftinguifhed  by  fcarfs  and  badges ; 
but  the  diverfity  both  of  their  drefs  and  arms,  mufl: 
have  given  their  arrangements  a  motley  appear- 


ance *•^ 


Two  hundred  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  difco-  Fire  arm$, 
very  of  gunpowder,  and  its  firft  application  to  the 
art  of  war ;  but  fire-arms  of  a  portable  conftrudlion 
were  a  recent  invention,  that  gave  no  promife  of 
fupplanting  the  bow.  Hand-guns  were  firft  intro- 
duced ;  a  fpecies  of  fmall  culverin  without  a  ftock, 
fattened  to  a  tripod,  and  managed  like  a  fwivel^^^i 

40*  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  p.  3,     Grofc's  Milit.  Antiq. 

401  See  vol.  vi.  ch.  5.  feft.  i,  ^o*  Herbert's  Hlft.  p.  20. 

405  Strutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  4»6  Grofc's  Miiit.  Anti^. 

407  Danicrs  Hift.  dc  Milice. 
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but  the  mufket,  amounted  on  ^  ftock  and  diftharged 
from  the  (houlder,  was  cmpdoyed  in  1521,  at  the 
,  ficgc   of  Parma,   and  probably  foon  adopted  in 

England  *°%     Its  form  was  clumfy,  and  its  weight 
inconvenient;   it  was  placed  on  a  reft,  and  dif- 
charged  by  a  match-lock ;  but  the  different  ope- 
rations requifite  for  the  management  of  the  reft  and 
match  (for  adjufting  the  one,  and  blowing,  fixings 
and  removing  the  other)  perplexed  the  foldier,  and 
rendered  his  difcharges  flow  and  irregular.  Muflcets, 
to  facilitate  their  management,  were  then  reduced 
to  a  dirhinutive  fize,  till  a  ftatute  prohibited  thofc 
the  length  of  whofc  ftock  and  barrel  was  lefs  than  a 
yard**'^     But  the  bow  was  ftill  preferred  for  its 
greater  difpatch,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  Englifti 
archer  it  poffeffed,  within  a  determinate  range,  a 
fteadier  aim  and  a  greater  execution  *'^     The  muf- 
ketecrs  were  defeftive  in  fkill;  their  muflcets  pro- 
bably were  ill-conftru£led,  yet  their  fire  was  formi- 
'  dable  to  the  men  at  arms,  whofe  harncfs  never  rc-^ 
Cfted  the  ftroke  of  a  bullet, 
.Aftrnery.        The  improvements  produced  on  artillery  are>  at 
this  diftance,  neither  perceptible,  nor  of  much  im-» 
portance.     Brafs  and  iron  ordnance  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  continent,  till  a  foundery  for  cannoa 
was  eftablifhed  in  1535,  by  Owen  an  Engli(hman*"v 
Such  a  foundery  had  been  attempted  in  Scotland  at 
an  earlier  period,  with  fome  fuccefe,  by  Borthwick^ 

4o«  Belay.  Herbert. 

4^9  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6^     Vide  Grpfc*i  MiliN  Anticj. 

4»«>  Life  of  Lord  Herbert,  p.  51. 

4«»  Stowe,  p.  J71, 
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an  artift  in  the  fcrvicc  of  James  IV/"  Mortars 
and  bombs  were  invented  in  1544,  by  foreigners 
whom  Henry  VIII.  employed*". 

-In  Scotland  armies  were  levied  by  mutters  s  and  ScotUiul] 
to  render  the  inhabitants  expert  at  arms,  weapon-- 
Jhawsy  or  reviews,  were  appointed  four  times,  after- 
wards twice  a  year,  in  the  different  counties.  The 
arms  to  be  provided  by  every  rank  were  adjuftcd 
as  in  England;  fuits  of  armour  by  the  nobles, 
gentlemen,  burgeffes,  and  others,  whofe  rents  or 
whofe  goods  amounted  to  100 1.  $  jacks  of  plate  and 
fteel  bonnets  by  perfons  of  inferior  rank  and  opu- 
lence, with  fwords  and  fpears,  or  inftead  of  the 
latter,  with  halberts  or  battle-axes,  bows,  culverins, 
or  two-handed  fwords  *'*.  The  fpear  (whofe  length 
was  feventecn  feet)  was  the  national  weapon;  a 
formidable  weapon  when  projected  by  a  fteady  and 
compaft  battalion.,  But  the  Scotcifti  troops  were 
deficient  in  difcipline  j  when  galled  at  a  diftance  by 
the  Englifh  archers,  iheir  impatience  often  preci- 
pitated their  fteps  and  difordered  their  ranks,  inter- 
cepted the  ufe  of  their  unwieldy  fpears,  and  impelled 
them  promifcuoufly  on  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

The  neceflary  or  ufeful  arts  may  be  concluded  Printini^. 
with  printing,  the  utility  of  which  is  acknowledged, 
not  merely  as  fubfcrvient  to  fcience,  but  as  conduc- 
tive  to  the  perfedlion  of  whatever   miniftcrs   to 

41^  Le(ly>  p.  353*  The  gun»  were  caft  in  Edinburgh  caftle,  and 
fome  of  them  remained  with  this  infcription  in  X<efly*a  time.  Machina 
fum  Scoto  Borthuik  fabricata  Roberto. 

4U  Stowe,  p.  584.  414  Black  A^ls^p.  93,  130, 131. 
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comfort  or  elegance.    Its  introduftion  by  Caxton 
^  has  been  noted  *'^j    its  improvement  under   his 

fucccflbr  was  fuch,  that  the  types  of  .Wynken  de 
Worde  have  fervcd,  it  is  affcrtcd,  for  Saxon  cha- 
#  rafters  to  the  prcfent  times  *'*.     The  books  which 

he  printed  are  numerous ;  but  Pinfon,  Raftell,  and 
others  his  competitors,  contributed  equally  to  the 
improvement  of  printing.  The  publications  of 
thefe  early  printers  were  chiefly  ofa  popular  nature, 
legends,  romances,  religious  difcourfcs ;  books  he- 
ceiTarily  popular  at  every  period,  becaufe  they  are 
calculated  to  agitate  the  paffions,  or  anriufe  the  un- 
tutored tafte  of  the  multitude.  Some  Latin  granfi- 
mars  were  alfo  printed  j  but  it  is  of)fervable,  that 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  the 
ancients  were  ftudied,  their  languages  adopted,  and 
their  elegance  imitated,  Terence,  VirgiFs  Eclogues, 
and  Tully^s  Offices  were  the  only  clafflcal  produc*- 
tions  of  the  Englifh  prcfs**'.  But  the  printers 
were  either  tranflators  or  authors ;  their  literature 
feldom  extended  to  Latin  j  they  had  few  claflical 
readers  to  gratify,  and  their  own  vernacular  com- 
pofitions  coincided  happily  with  the  national  tafte. 
The  Germans  were  diverted  from  improving  their 
language,  by  their  numerous  preflTes,  conduftcd  by 
fcholars  and  teeming  with  clafficsj  but  the  books 
that  ifTued  from  the  Englifh  prcfs  were  adapted  to 
thofe  who  were  neither  learned  nor  untinftured 
with  letters,  and  promoted,  niQBR  perhaps  than  the 

415  See  vol.  X,  ch,  5. 

4»6  Herbert's  Typographicaf 

4»7  Id.  paffim. 
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ftudy  of  the  ancients,  the  early  refinement  of  the 
Englilh  language. 

Thefc  printers  have  yet  a  merit  in  compiling  the 
materials,  and  recording  the  annals  of  Englifh 
ftory.  Qrafton,  who  printed  the  Bible,  completed 
the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Harding;  and  of  thofe 
publilhed  by  HoUingfhed  and  Harrifon,  much  muft 
be  afcribed  to  the  previous  colledions  of  Wolfe,  a 
printer,  whofe  life  was  confumed  in  hiftorical  re- 
fearches.***.  Their  prefles,  however,  were  confined 
to  black  letter,  (the  Roman  charadler  was  feldom 
employed,)  and  were  ftill  inferior  to  thofe  on  the 
continent.  The  reformers  printed  abroad,  a  cir- 
cumftance  imputable  to  Henry's  imperious  fupre- 
macyj  but  the  Bible  which  he  authorized  was 
attempted  firft  at  Paris,  where  workmen,  it  is  faid, 
were  dexterous,  and  paper  abundant*''.  A  paper- 
mill  had  been  erefted  at  Hartford,  Anno  1507; 
but  its  paper  probably  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  French*^.  Printing  was  alfo  introduced  into 
Scotland  j  but  miflals  and  ftatutes  were  the  only 
produftions  of  the  Scottilh  prefs. 

4«8  Vid.  p.  501.  596.    Hollingflied'^ref, 
4*9  Fox*s  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 
4to  Typograph,  Ant.  vol,  i.  p.  aoo. 
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SECT.    ir. 

Hiflory  of  the  fine  and  f  leafing  Arts  of  Sculpturey 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Muficy  in  Britain,  from 
A»  D.  1485  to  K.  D.  1547. 

fineaurts.  fTpHERE  are  certain  imitative  arts  that  folicit 
X  retirement,  others  that  ficken  in  the  Ihade^ 
aad  only  expand  to  the  fuhfhine  of  courts,  or  the 
genial  influence  of  popular  favour.  Poetry  has 
profpered  in  ©bfcurity,  or  under  difcountenance  5 
but  fculpture  and  painting  are  miore  dependent  on 
the  public  regard,  and  require,  particularly  in  an 
age  emerging  from  rudenefs,  more  immediate  pro- 
tcdtion  and  patronage.  None  was  to  be  obtained 
or  expcfted  from  Henry  VII.  who  had  neither 
tafte  to  relifti,  nor  fpirjt  to  remunerate  diftinguifticd 
merit.  His  chapel  may  be  afcribed  to  a  pious 
folicitude  for  his  future  welfare,  or  regarded  as  an 
inftance,  a  folitary  inftance,  of  vanity  predomi- 
nating over  his  avarice :  but  his  tomb  originated 
folely  from  vanity,  and  its  merit  is  exclufively  due 
to  his  fucceffor,  by  whom  it  was  ercdlcd  and  the 
expence  defrayed. 

Sculpture.  The  tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowte, 
by  Peter  T.  a  native  of  Florence  *** ;  and  in  this 
obfcure  appellation  antiquaries  have  difcovercd 
Pietro  Torregcano^  a  fculptor,  once  the  compc* 
titor  of  Michael  Angelo.  That  artift's  pre-emi- 
nence he  had  relented  by  a  hafty  blow,  for  which 

4»»  Stowe,  p.  486. 
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he  was  expelled  or  departed  from  Florence ;  and 
after  fome  viciflitudes  of  life,  was  retained  as  a 
fculptor  by  Henry  VIIL  and  employed  in  erefting 
his  father's  monument***.  His  reward  was  liberal; 
loool.  for  the  materials  and  workmanfhip,  (equi- 
valent now  to  5000 1.)  but  it  is  eafier  perhaps  to 
trace  his  hiftory  than  pronounce  on  his  merits  ***• 
The  tomb  was  probably  defigned  by  another,  as  its 
tafte  is  Gothic,  and  adapted,  particularly  in  the 
outward  fhrine,  to  the  ftyle  of  the  chapel.  The 
minute  and  florid  decorations  of  architedure,  which 
often  ferve  to  diflraft  the  attention,  are  applied 
with  peculiar  advantage  to  monumental  fhrines> 
where  the  whole  is  comprehended  at  a  fingle  in- 
Ipeftion,  and  of  which  the  parts  are  fufceptible  of 
an  exquifite  polilh  ***.  The  fmall  ftatues  that  em- 
bellifhed  the  fepulchre  are  partly  decayed;  thofe  of 
Henry  and  his  confort  remain;  but  whatever  be 
their  merit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognifc  in  the 
fculpture  a  competitor  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo* 

Sculpture  feems  to  be  a  rarer  talent,  its  perfec-  painting, 
tion  more  unattainable  than  painting ;  and  in  the 

41X  Walpole^s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.'  p.  96. 

42}  Stowe.  Walpole*  He  quitted  England  to  fettle  in  Spain, 
^here,  in  iiis  paifion,  he  demolifhed  an  image  he  had  carved  for  the 
Virgin,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  inquifition,  and«  from 
madnefs  or  a  lofty  fpirit,  ftarved  himfelf  to  death.  Sir  Antonio  More 
for  a  fimilar  ofFenccmet  with  a  more  lenient  punifhment.  Philip  king 
of  Spain  beftowed  a  familiar  but  rough  flap  on  the  painter's  flioulders^ 
which  the  latter  returned  with  his  canej  and  for  this  the  punifhment 
vnA  a  temporary  banifhment.  In  Spain  it  is  fafer  to  affault  the  perfon 
of  a  living  monarch,  than  to  deface  the  ftatue  of  a  dead  virgin.  WaU . 
pole,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

4»4  See  Dart's  Antiq,  of  Wcftminfter  Abbey. 
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patronage  of  the  latter,  Henry  certainly  was  more 
fuccefsful.  Mabufe,  a  profligate  Flemifh  painter, 
but  of  fome  merit,  appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  his  father's  court,  whither  he  was  probably 
driven  by  his  own  diftrcfles,  rather  than  allured  By 
the  monarch's  bounty.  The  art,  however,  was 
litde  regarded  till  the  fon's  reign,  who  endeavoured, 
it  is  faid,  to  procure  from  Italy,  Raphael  and  Ti- 
tian ;  and  under  whofe  protedion  feveral  Flemifli 
and  Italian  painters  frequented  England.  But 
their  merit  is  obfcured  by  that  of  the  celebrated 
Holbein,  who,  for  the  foftnefs  and  richnefs  of  his 
colouring,  was  preferred  to  the  firft  Italian  painters, 
at  a  time  when  painting  had  attained  in  Italy  to  its 
meridian  fplendor.  He  was  firft  eftablifhed  in 
Bafil,  afterwards  (1526)  recommended  by  Erafmus 
to  fir  Thomas  More,  and  paflfed  the  fubfequent 
part  of  his  life,  with  more  fecurity  than  his  unfor* 
tunate  patron,  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  fon.  His  pencil,  among  its  other  employments, 
portrayed  the  beauties  of  Henry's  wives,  or  of  thofe 
whom  Henry  intended  to  wedj  and  to  procure  a 
juft  report  of  the  latter,  he  was  twice  difpatched 
to  the  continent  as  the  fecret  emiflfary  of  Henry's  • 
love.  But  he  was  not  always  a  faithful  emiflary  5 
his  pencil,  if  impartial  to  the  duchefs  or  Milan, 
imparted  unmerited  charms  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and 
cnfnared  his  mafl:cr  into  a  diftafteful  marriage  i  for 
which,  while  the  painter  efcaped  unpuniihed, 
Cromwell  the  minifter  loft  his  head.  Princes  in 
their  marriages  are  now  to  be  pitied  i  they  muft  fee 
and  choofc  from  a  flattering  portrait,  and  wed  by 

proxy 
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proxy  without  inclination  j  but  the  difaftcrs  that 
Henry  tafted  in  marriage  provoke  derifion :  Henry, 
who  exalted  his  female  fubjefts  to  his  throne  and 
bed,  and  when  fated  with  their  charms,  like  an 
Eaftern  tyrant,  difmifled  them  to  the  fcafFold.  Hol- 
bein lived  in  England  without  a  competitor,  and 
died  (1554)  without  a  fucceflbr  to  eclipfe.  his 
memory.  His  works,  of  which  many  are  loft  or 
difperfcd  abroad,  are  juftly  celebrated  as  dear  to 
connoiflcurs  for  the  perfeftion  of  their  colouring, 
dear  to  antiquaries  for  their  age  and  fcarcity**^ 

To  painting  may  be  added  a'  fubordinate  art,  Engrav- 
that  copies  and  ferves  to  difFufe  its  defigns.  En- 
graving was  coeval  in  England  with  printing ;  a 
rude  engraving,  employed  as  a  fubftitute  for  illu- 
minating, to  decorate  the  titles  and  initials  of  books. 
Some  copper-plates  were  produced  at  the  end  of 
this  period**^  5  but  thefe  are  only  memorable  as 
the  firft  fpecimens  in  England  of  an  art  that 
afpires  to  imitate,  though  unable  to  emufete,  the 
perfeftion  of  painting.  Poetry  and  painting  will 
ftill  retain  this  material  difference,  that  the  works 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  multiplied  like  thofe  of  the 
former,  not  at  leaft  in  their  original  luftre  i  but  the 
difadvantage  is  in  fome  meafure  recompenfcd  by 
this,  that  the  produftions  of  poetry  are  more  local, 
confined  to  a  diftrift,  a  nation,  a  language  i  while 
thofe  of  paintmg,  expreflive  only  of  natural  ap- 

4*5  Such  is  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Walpole  5  himfclf  a 
rare  inftance  of  taftc  united  to  a  love  of  antiquities.  Anec^  Paints 
▼ol.  i.  p.  94. 

4*^  Walpolc*»  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  p.  5. 
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pearances,    are  intelligible   in  every  re^on^    to 

every  nation. 
Poetry.  The  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  predeceflbr 

Richard,  is  charafterifed  by  the  hiftorian  of  Englifli 
poetry  as  fertile  in  verfifiers,  but  produftive  only  of 
one  that  merits  the  name  of  poct**^;  yet  in  this 
exception  there  is  feafon  to  fufped  that  the  hifto* 
rian's  judgment  was  bribed,  or  his  taftc  perverted, 
by  a  love  of  antiquity.     Stephen  Hawes,  a  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  compofed,  among 
other  poems  of  obfcure  merit,  the  Temple  of  Glafs, 
and  the  Paftime  of  Pleafure ;  but  the  one  is  a  tran- 
fcript  from  Chaucer,  the  other  a  prolix  and  tedious 
allegory ;  the  conception  of  which  required  little 
invention,  and  of  which  the  imagery  is  apparently 
of  little  value**'.     His  verfification,  however,  im- 
proves upon  Lydgate's,  and  is  far  fuperior  to  Bar- 
clay's or  Skclton's,  contemporaries  curious  for  the. 
manners  of  the  period,  but  as  poets  beneath  atten- 
tion.    The  truth  is,    that  with   every  advantage 
derived  from  learning,  with  a  language  that  ap- 
proached, though  it  had  not  attained  to  its  prefent 
ftate,  Englifh  poetry,  till  refined  by  Surry,  dege- 
nerated into  metrical  chronicles  or  taftclefs  alle- 
gories. 
In  Scot-  It  was  different  in  Scotland,  where  poetry,  fuch 

as  Chaucer  might  acknowledge  and  Spencer  imL 
tate,  was  cultivated  in  a  language  fuperior  to 
Chaucer's.      Dunbar   and    Douglas  were  diftin- 

4»7  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  p.  165.  aio. 
4*8  Ibid.  Warton  has  diflfefted  the  poem,  but  has  given  no  favour* 
able  fpecimens  of  its  particular  merits. 

guiflicd 
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guiftied  poets,  whofe  genius  would  have  reflcfted 
luftre  on  a  happier  period,  and  whofe  works, 
though  partly  obfcured  by  age,  are  perufcd  with 
pleafure,  even  in  a  dialed  configned  to  ruftics. 
Dunbar,  an  ecclefiaftic,  at  leaft  an  expeftant  of 
church  preferment,  feems  to  have  languiQied  at  the 
court  of  James  IV.  whofe  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  England  he  has  celebrated  in  the  Thiftle  and  the 
Rofei  an  happy  allegory,  by  which  the  vulgar 
topics  of  an  epithalamium  are  judicioufly  avoided, 
and  exhortation  and  eulogy  delicately  infinuated* 
The  verfification  of  the  peom  is  harmonious,  the. 
flanza  artificial  and  pleafing,  the  language  copious 
and  feledcd,  the  narrative  diverfificd,  rifmg  often 
to  dramatic  energy.  The  poem  from  its  fubjedt  is 
defcriptive,  but  Dunl?ar  improves  the  moft  luxu- 
riant defcription  by  an  intermixture  of  imagery, 
fentiment,  and  moral  obfervation.  The  following 
is  a  fpecimen : 

The  purpour  fone,  with  tendir  bemys  reid. 
In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir. 

Throw  goldin  (kyis  putting  up  his  held, 
Quhois^ilt  treffis  fchone  fo  wondir  cleir, 
That  all  the  world  tuke  comfort,  fer  and  neir, 

To  luke  upone  his  frefchc  and  blifsfull  face, 

Doing  all  fable  fro  the  heayenis  chace. 

And  as  the  blifsfull  fonne  of  cherarchy 

The  fowlis  fung  throw  comfort  of  the  licht ; 

The  burdis  did  with  open  voicis  cry, 
O  luvaris  fo,  away  thow  dully  nicht. 
And  welcum  day  that  comfortis  every  wicht  5 

Hail  Mayy  hail  Florcf,  hail  Jurera  fchenc. 

Hail  princes  Nature,  hail  Venus,  Luvis  quenc. 

U3  The 
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The  Golden  Tcrge  is  another  allegorical  poem 
of  Dunbar's,  conftruftcd  in  a  ftanza  fimilar  to 
Spencer's,  but  more  artificial,  and  far  more  diffi- 
cult**^  In  defcription  perhaps  it  excels,  in  fenti- 
ment  it  fcarcely  equals  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe.  Its 
narrative  is  not  interchanged  with  dialogue  j  its 
allegory  refers  to  the  paffions,  the  dominion  of 
beauty,  the  fubjedion  of  reafon,  and  is  lefs  for- 
tunate than  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe,  whofe  occult  and 
fecondary  fignification  is  an  hiftorical  truth  that 
fubfifts  apart,  and  however  embellilhed,  cannot  be 
obfcured  by  the  oftenfible  emblem.  When  the 
paffions  or  the  mental  powers  are  perfonified  and 
involved  in  aftion,  we  purfue  the  tale,  forgetful 
of  the  thin  abftraftion,  to  which  it  is  relative  if  but 
to  remedy  this,  the  Golden  Terge  has  a  merit  in 
its  brevity  which  few  allegorical  poems  poflefs. 
The  allegorical  genius  of  our  ancient  poetry  dif- 
covers  often  a  fublime  invention;  but  it  has  inter- 
cepted what  is  now  more  valuable,  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  genuine  charafter,  and  of  the  manners 
peculiar  to  ancient  life.  Thefe  manners  Dupbar 
has  fometimes  delineated  with  humour,  in  poems 
lately  retrieved  from  oblivion  *^°i  and  from  them 
he  appears  in  the  new  light  of  a  fkilful  fatirift  and 
an  attentive  obferver  of  human  nature* 

Gavin  Douglas,  his  contemporary,  was  piore 
ConfpJGuous  by  the  rare  union  of  birth  and  learn- 
ing, and  is  ftill  diftinguiflied  a3  thp  firft  poetical 

4*9  Li)cp  Spencer's  it  conHfts  of  nine  verfes,  reftrifling  however  to 
^wo  rhimes  inftead  of  three  which  Spencer*s  admits  of. 

flfo  Vide  his  Poems  in  Pinkerton's  Colle^ion. 
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tranflator  of  the  claflics  in  Britain.  Early  in  youth 
he  tranflated  Ovid  de  Remedio  Jmoris  (a  work  that 
has  periflied)  j  at  a  maturer  age,  Virgil's  Eneid  into 
Scottifli  heroics  j  a  tranflation  popular  till  fuper- 
ceded,  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  by  others 
more  elegant,  not  more  faithful,  nor  perhaps  more 
fpirited**^  His  original  poems  are  King  Hart 
and  the  Palace  of  Honour,  allegories  too  much 
protrafted,  though  marked  throughout  with  a  vivid 
invention}  but  his  moll  valuable  performances  arc 
prologues  to  the  books  of  his  Eneid  ftored  occa^ 
fionally  with  exquifite  defcription.  As  a  poet,  he 
is  inferior  to  Dunbar,  neither  fo  tender  nor  fo  va^ 
rious  in  his  powers.  His  tafte  and  judgment  arc 
lefs  correft,  and  his  verfes  lefs  polifticd.  The  one 
defcribes  by  fclefting,  the  other  by  accumulating 
images;  but  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  prologues 
defcriptive  of  the  winter  folftice,  of  a  morning  and 
evening  in  fummer,  tranfport  the  mind  to  the  fea- 
fons  they  delineate,  teach  it  to  fympathife  with  the 
poet's,  and  to  watch  with  his  the  minuted  changes 
that  nature  exhibits.  Thefe  are  the  earlieft  poems 
profefledly  defcriptive  5  but  in  defcription  Scottifh 
poets  are  rich  beyond  belief.  Their  language 
Iwells  with  the  fubjeft,  depiding  nature  with  the 
brighteft  and  happieft  feledion  of  colours.  The 
language  of  modern  poetry  is  more  intelligible,  not 
fo  luxuriant,  nor  the  terms  fo  harmonious.  De- 
fcription is  ftill  the  charafteriftic,  and  has  ever  been 

430  It  was  finifhed  in  fixteen  montlis ;  and  till  Dryden^s  appeared^ 
feems  to  have  been  received  as  a  Aandard  tranflation  s  till  then  it  was 
certauily  the  beft  tranllationi 
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the  principal    excellence   of  Scottilh  poets;  on 
whom,  though  grofsly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  the 
poetical  mantle  of  Dunbar  and  Douglas  has  fuccef^ 
fively  defcended  *'*. 
In  Eng-  Poetry  revived  in  England  under  Henry  VIII, 

land.  and  was  cultivated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  vehicle  of 
gallantry ;  but  by  none  more  than  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Surry,  who  had  tafte  to  relifh  the 
Italian  poets,  and  judgment  to  rejeO:  their  afFeftcd, 
though  fplendid  conceits.  His  fonnets  were  once 
celebrated,  but  are  now  negleded;  unjuftlyneg- 
lefted,  for  their  merit  is  confiderable,  and  their 
influence  imparted  a  new  charafter  to  Englifh 
poetry,  Surry  was  infpired  by  a  genuine  paflion, 
and  his  fonnets  breathe  the  unafFefted  diftates  of 
nature  and  love.  Tendernefs  predominates  in  the 
fentimcnt,  cafe  and  lelegance  diftinguifh  the  lan- 
guage. From  thefe  fonnets,  the  earlieft  fpeci- 
mens  of  a  poliftied  diftion  and  refined  fenfibilityji 
fucceeding  poets  difcovered  the  capacity  and  fecrct 
powers  of  the  Englifli  tongue*  They  are  not  nu- 
merous, though  fufficient  to  efFcft  a  reformation  in 
poetry,  nor  difcriminated  always  from  the  fonnets 
of  others ;  but  of  thofe  whofe  authenticity  is  cer- 
tain, the  complaint  uttered  in  confinement  at 
Windfor,  touches  irrefiftibly  the  heart  with  woe. 
Blank  verfe,  now  peculiar  to  Englifh  poetry,  had 
been  recently  attempted  in  Italian  and  Spanifli,  and 
was  firft  tranfplanted  by  Surry  into  fome  tranfla- 

4J«  Other  poets  of  inferior  reputation  flouriftied  during  this  period 
in  Scotland  j  but  it  is  the  purport  of  this  hiftory  to  record  the  pro* 
grefllve  improvements,  not  the  ftationary  merit  of  poetry. 
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tions  from  Virgil,  which  difcovcr  rather  the  con- 
cinnity  of  rhyme  than  the  fwelling  progrcffion  of 
blank  vcrfe.  As  a  fpccimen  of  his  poetry,  our 
limits  only  admit  of  a  fonnet,  fcleftcd  for  the  va- 
riety, choice,  and  compreffion  of  its  images. 

The  foote  feafon  that  bud,  and  bloome  fourth  bringci, 

Widi  grene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingall  with  fethers  new  (he  finges  5 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale : 
Somer  is  come,  for  every  fpray  now  fpringes. 

The  hart  hath  hunge  hys  olde  head  on  the  pale. 
The  bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flinges ; 

The  fiflies  flete  with  newe  repayred  fcale : 
The  adder  all  her  flough  away  (he  flynges. 

The  fwift  fwallow  purfueth  the  flyes  fmalle. 
The  bufy  bee  her  honey  now  fhe  mynges; 

Winter  is  wome  that  was  the  flowres  bale. 
And  thus  I  fee  among  thefe  pleafant  thynges 
Eche  care  decayes,  and  yet  my  forrow  fprynges. 

In  the  refinement  of  poetry,  the  elder  Wyat  is 
fuppofed  to  have  co-operated  with  Surry,  as  both 
ftudied  in  the  Italian  fchool*'*j  but  he- follows  at  a 
fubmiflive  diftance,  with  an  unpliant  genius  and 
untunable  numbers.  His  verfes  are  amatory  and 
fatirical,  or  rather  didadic ;  but  in  the  firft,  as  his 
paffion  was  fiftitious,  its  utterance  is  harlh.  With 
the  tafte  he  adopted  the  afFedation  of  the  Italians, 
and  in  his  fonnets  labours  perpetually  at  fome  hope- 
lefs  conceit.  Yet  his  numbers  burft  fometimes  into 
melody,  and  his  fatires  exhibit,  with  much  obfcu- 

«»  Warten'«  Hift,  of  Poet,  vol.  iii.  p.  a«. 
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rity,  an  occafional  ftrength  and  propriety  of  thought 
and  diftion. 
Pramatic  Dramatic  poetry  was  attempted  after  the  revival 
Poetry,  q{  letters,  or  rather  myfteries  of  the  church,  were 
converted  in  the  univerfities  into  regular  dramas. 
Plays  on  hiftorical  or  religious  fubjedts,  were  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  for  the  ftudents  to  perform ;  and 
the  authors  probably  fucceedcd  better  in  their  ob- 
fervance  of  the  rules,  than  in  their  imitation  of  the 
divine  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  ftage.  Thefc  fpcc- 
tacles  could  never  be  popular;  but  occafional  infer^ 
ludes  were  written  in  Englifh*",  and  performed  by 
ftudents  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  by  itinerant  minf- 
trels  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility.  The  poetry  is 
worthlefs,  memorable  only  as  the  firft  produftions 
of  the  Englifh  drama  ***.  Philotus,  a  comedy  in 
the  Scottilh  language,  is  afcribed  to  the  clofc  of 
this  period,  and  fome  interludes  were  written  by 
Lindfay  of  the  Mount,  a  Scottifh  poet,  whofe  lau-^ 
rels  arc  faded  *".  ' 
Churcii  The  imitative  arts,  as  their  primary  objefl:  is  the 

Mufic*  gratification  either  of  fenfe  or  paffion,  are  not  nc- 
ceflTarily  allied  to  religion,  to  which  occafionally 
they  have  been  rendered  fubfervient ;  and  accord- 
ingly fome  are  rejefted  by  the  orthodox,  others  re- 
tained as  inftrumental  to  devotion.  Painting  and 
fculpture  are  profcribed  as  idolatrous,  poetry  and 

4S3  Vide  one  in  the  Harleian  Mifcell.  vol.  i.  p.  98* 

4U  Warton,  vol,  ii.  p.  366. 

4JS  Pinkerton*s  Ancient  Scot.  Poems,  Pref.  no.  Lindfay's  rt- 
mains  are  in  the  Banatyne  Manufcript.  I  have  not  found  that  they 
are  of  much  value. 
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muHc  cherifhed  as  facred  ;  nor  did  the  reformadon 
produce  in  England  an  immediate  alteration  on  the 
mufic  of  the  church.  Counterpoint,  the  invention 
of  a  former  period,  was  improved,  in  the  prefent, 
particularly  by  the  introdudtion  of  difcords,  to  pro- 
voke attention,  or  relieve  from  fatiety.  The  plain 
chants  of  the  church  were  felefted  by  compofcrs,  as 
^  b^fis  for  florid  counterpoint  and  figurative  har- 
mony, recent  improvements,  conftrudted  on  the 
continent  with  all  the  artificial  perplexity  of  fugue 
and  canon.  Such  artifices  as  the  laft  were  difre- 
garded,  or  fcldom  adopted  by  Englifh  compofers, 
whofe  maffes  and  other  choral  produftions  are  cha- 
ra£teri?ed  as  grave  in  their  ftyle,  and  according  to 
the  rules  at  that  time  cftablifhqd,  correft  in  their 
harmony^  free  from  imitations,'  and  marked  with  aa 
originality  apparently  national,  .  Compared  with 
the  recent  perfeftioa  of  mufic,  they  are  deficient 
however  in  meafure  and  melody,  defign  and  con- 
trivance 3  but  perhaps  it  is  the  misfortune  of  mufic, 
that  its  refinement  terminates  in  a  faftidious  deli- 
cacy, unwilling  to  be  pleafcd,  and  in  its  defire  of 
povelty  rcjcfting  whatever  has  already  delighted***. 
The  produftions  of  thefe  early  matters  have  pre- 
ferved  their  names  i  and  now  that  flattery  is  fiknt, 
Taverner,  Shepherd,  and  Parfons,  have  obtained, 
in  the  annals  of  mufic,  the  precedenceof  their  So- 
vereign. Henry  VIII.  from  the  flcill  of  a  per- 
former, afpired  to  the  merit  of  an  original  com- 
pofcr  5  his  inftruments  were  the  recorder,  the  flute, 

*3^  Burney-s  Hili.  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  461.  466.  507,  555. 
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the  virginals ,-  and  his  genius  fometimes  cohde- 
fcended  to  furnifli  his  courts  with  ballads,  and  his 
chapel  with  maffes*".  His  name  is  forgotten 
among  poets,  but  his  mufic  feems  to  have  furvivcd 
his  reign  j  yet  of  two  produftions,  a  motet  and  an 
anthem,  afcribed  to  his  finger,  the  one  from  its  me- 
diocrity is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  the  other  is 
fuppofcd  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  royal  mu* 
fician*^'. 
Secular  jt  is  difEcult  to  fpeak  with  precifion  of  fecular 

mufic,  of  which  the  written  fpecimens  are  few^  and 
the  traditionary  antiquity  vague  and  uncertain. 
Popular  melodies  were  originally  fimple,  acquired 
with  eafe,  and  tranfmitted  without  the  afliftance  of 
notation,  till  adopted  by  compofers,  disfigured  by  a 
multiplicity  of  new  variations,  and  fo  perplexed  by 
a  redundancy  of  notes,  that  their  difHculty  conlli- 
tutcd  their  only  merit.  Such  was  the  employment 
of  fecular  compofers,  who,  inftead  of  attempting  in- 
vention in  air  or  melody,  produced,  it  is  faid,  froni 
fimple  fongs,  an  elaborate  aflcmblage,  to  the  execu« 
tion  of  which  the  flcill  and  dexterity  of  modern  per- 
formers are  confefledly  unequal*'**.  The  melodies 
peculiar  to  Scotland  efcaped  fuch  torture,  and  fome 
of  them,  from  their  ftyle  or  the  fubjeft^  of  their 
verfes,  are  afcribed  by  conjefture  to  the  prefent 
period*^.  New  fongs  are  adapted  daily  to  former 
tunes,  and  whatever  be  the  antiquity  of  Scottilh 

« 

457  Herbert's  Hift.  p.  2,  13.     Hollingfhed,  vol.  ii,  p.  8o6. 
4)«  Burney,  vol.  Hi.  p.  i.    Hawkins's  Hift.  Muf.  vol.  ii. 
439  burney,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
44«  Arnoi's  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh,  App.  8. 
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mufic,  (ancient  it  is,  and  perhaps  the  produce  of 
different  periods,)  the  poetry  is  recent  i  but  con- 
jeftures  arc  not  admiffible  as  a  fubftitutc  for  hifto- 
rical  certainty. 

The  improvement  of  fecular  mufic  was  perhaps  Muficmi 
i;etardcd  by  the  imperfedt  conftrudlion  of  mufical  UJ^nu. 
inftruments.  The  organ,  I  believe,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  church;  the  clavicord,  virginals,  and 
harp,  to  the  chamber.  Wind  inftruments  are  de- 
fcribed  as  of  various  conftruftions  j  but  it  is  ob- 
fcrvable  of  inftruments  played  with  keys,  or  blown 
by  reeds,  that  the  intonation  is  dcfedive,  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  nice  modulation***.  The  viol  was  in 
much  rcqueft  j  but  its  finger  board  was  fretted,  its 
intonation  limited  j  and  it  is  afferted  that,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  violin,  pcrfcdtion  in  harmony 
was  unknown  to  mankind**'. 

441  Figures  of  thefe  inftruments  are  to  be  found  in  Hawkinses 
Hift*  vol.  ii. 
♦♦»  Burney,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

The  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  Corn,  and  Ship- 
ping in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Acceffion 
of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  Accef- 
fion of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.  1547. 

THE  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne    Acceffion 
of  England  was  an  event  favourable  to  the   favourable 
commerce  of  that  kingdom  in  fcveral  ways.    It   *o*^«» 
put  an  end  to  a  long  an^  ruinous  civil  war^  which 
had  thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  and  inflamed 
the  minds  of  one  half  of  the  people  with  the  moft 
violent  hatred   againft  the  other;   a  fituation  in 
which  commerce  could  not  flourifh '.     It  placed 

;  See  vol.  x«  ch.  6. 
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on  the  throne  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  lifc>  of  a 
found  and  good  underilanding,  improved  by  the 
obfervations  he  had  made  in  foreign  countries^  and 
fully  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  com- 
merce, both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people,  by 
increafing  the  revenues  of  the  one  and  the  riches  of 
the  other.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  Henry  was 
no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  trade,  to  remove  the  obftnic- 
tions  by  which  it  had  been  interrupted,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  Englifli  merchants  and  mariners  a  free 
courfe  to  and  favourable  reception  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  With  this  view  he  cultivated  ptace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
Europe.  Nothing  cah  give  our  readers  a  more 
diftindl  idea  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this  reign^ 
than  by  laying  before  them  the  fubftance  of  thoie 
commercial  treaties  in  as  few  words  as  poffible* 
Commcr-  The  trade  between  England  and  France  had 
w?th  ^^^^^  been  interrupted  in  the  late  reign,  and  Henry  made 
France,  fo  much  hafte  to  terminate  all  difputes  with  that 
kingdom  by  a  truce,  in  which  freedom  of  trade  and 
commercial  intercourfe  were  ftipulated,  that  it  was 
proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  Odober  A.  D, 
1485,  even  before  his  coronation*.  This  truce, 
which  was  only  for  one  year,  was  prolonged  for 
three  years  more,  January  17th,  A.  D.  i486,  with 
additional  fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  trade '. 

^  Rym.  torn*  xii.  p.  277.  S  Ibid»  p.  a8i« 
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About  tfic  fame  time  Henry  difpatchcd  his  al-  ^^kh 
moncr  into  Italy,  with  a  very  extcnfive  commiffion, 
to  ncgociate  commercial  treaties  with  the  king  of  r 

Naples,  and  with  all  the  other  princes  and  ftates  of 
that  country.  In  that  commiffion,  he  difcovers  that 
he  had  very  juft  and  liberal  fcntiments  of  trade,  as 
beneficial  to  all  nations,  by  procuring  them  what 
they  wanted  in  exchange  for  what  they  could  fpaffc. 
^*  The  earth  (fays  he)  being  the  common  mother 
"  of  ajl  mankind^  what  can  be  more  pleafant  and 
*^  more  feumdne  than  to  communicate  a  portion  of 
**  all  her  prt>du(5lions  to  all  her  chiWren  by  com- 
"  merce*?'*  We  have  no  particular  account  of 
the  fuccefe  of  this  comfniflion,  but  it  could  not  be 
unfuccefsful.  .The  maritime  ftates  of  Italy  could 
have  no  reafon  to  decline  a  commercial  intercourle 
with  England. 

This  prudent  prince  loft  on  time  to  accommo-  Scotland. 
date  all  differences  with  hb  ncareft  neighbours  the 
Scots,  and  to  lay  open  the  trade  between  the  two 
Britifti  kingdoms,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  He 
concluded  a  truce  for  three  years  from  July  ift, 
AiD.  i486,  with  James  IIL;  the  chief  objeft  of 
which  was,  befides  the  ceflation  of  all  hoftilities  by 
fea  and  land,  to  procure  the  free  admiffion  and 
friendly  treatment  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of 
the  one  country  in  the  other '.  He  had  it  alfo 
much  at  heart  to  eftablifh  a  more  cordial  peace 
between  the  two  nations,  by  feveral  intermarriages 
between  the  two  royal  families.     But  in  that  he 

♦  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  «tj.  *  Ibid.  p.  it ^4 

Vql.  XII.  X  was 
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Was  Unhappily  difappointed,  by  the  untimely  d^th 
of  king  James. 

Fiorcnct,  Henry  granted,  June  8th,  A.  D.  i486,  a  free 
•  Conduft  to  Michael  de  SeprcUo,  Mark  Strozc,  and 
all  other  merchants  of  Florence,  for  ten  years,  to 
come  into  his  dominions  with  their  ftiips,  to  difpofe 
of  their  goods  as  they  pleafed,  to  purchafe  and  ex- 
-port  wool,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, without  danger  or  moleftation,  upon  pay- 
ing the  ufual  cuftoms*.  Such  a  fafe-conduft  was 
not  unneceflary,  as  the  Italian  and  other  foreigh 
merchants  had  been  often  infulted  and  plundered  in 
the  ports  of  England. 

Brittany.  Henry,  in  the  fame  firft  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Francis  duke  of 
Brittany,  (who  had  been  his  proteftor  in  his  dif- 
trefs,)  to  continue  in  force  during  their  joint  lives, 
and  one  longer.  In  this  treaty  many  ftipularions 
are  made  that  difcover  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trade,  and  an  anxious  concern  to  render  it  mutu* 
ally  beneficial  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  con  trading 
parties  ^ 

With  Bur.       A  fimilar  treaty  was  made  about  the  fame  time 

S""'^^  with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  as  guardian 
to  his  infant  fon  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Bra- 
bant and  earl  of  Flanders*  The  objeft  and  ftipu- 
lations  in  this  were  the  fame  with  thofe  in  all  other  - 
commercial  treaties,  and  a  very  great  trade  was 
carried  on  between  England  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries*. 

«  Rym.  torn,  xii.  p.  300,      7  Jfbid*  p.  joj,      ^  Ikid.  p.  340. 
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The  Italian  and  other  foreign  merchants  paid  f^^^^^^^^ 
double  cuftom  in  England  on  goods  they  imported  tom». 
and  exported,  which  was  no  fmall  difcouragement 
to  trade.  Though  Henry  certainly  loved  money 
too  well,  and  was  not  very  apt  to  cxafl:  lefs  than  his 
right,  he  wifely  confidered,  that  by  lowering  the 
truftoms  payable  by  foreign  merchants,  he  would 
encourage  a  greater  number  of  them  to  frequent  his 
ports,  and  thereby  rather  increafe  than  diminifh  his 
revenues.  He  made  the  experiment,  and  granted, 
February  i8th.  A,  D.  1488,  to  the  merchants  of 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  of  all  other 
Italian  cities,  for  three  years,  a  confiderable  abate- 
ment of  the  cuftoms  on  fome  articles  of  export^ 
We  are  not  particularly  informed  of  the  fuccfefs  of 
this  experiment  i  but  we  know  that  the  commercial 
intercourfe  between  England  and  Italy  was  at  this 
time  very  great,  and  that  the  Italian  merchants 
took  off  great  quantities  of  Englifh  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  &c.  for  which  they  returned  velvets,  filks, 
gold  lace,  with  the  fpiccs  and  other  precious  com- 
modides  of  the  eaft■^ 

Henry  concluded  two  commercial  treaties  with  with 
John  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  ^«""»^^* 
A,  D.  1490,  by  which  he  procured  feveral  privi- 
leges to  his  fubjefts  who  traded  to  thefe  countries, 
and  particularly  to  the  Englifli  .fifliers  on  the  coafts 
of  Iceland  and  Norway".  In  a  word,  this  aftive 
intelligent  prince  ,had  the  intercft  of  commerce  fo 

9  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  335. 

"•  Anderfon^s  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  voh  i.  p.  304. 

?>  Kym«  torn,  xiit  p.  374.  381. 
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much  at  hcait,  thzr  in  the  fonr  fiift  ycais  of  Us 
reign  her  eDcvcd  oad,  or  fenBcd  nev  eaommcicMl 
treaties  «idi  aimoft  all  xbc  princes  and  flztes  of 
Europe,  and  cherebr  procured  his  trviuig  liil:gcAs 
a  £ivc-jrab !e  reception  and  friendly  treatment  in  all 
fizces,  mhicfa  revived  the  trade  of  Enghod  from 
that  languor  and  decline  into  which  it  had  &llen  bf 
the  cocfuSons  of  the  late  times. 
iBBcr-         This    was    net    the    only  method    by    whidi 
I  Uws.   jj^nry  VII.  contributed  to  revive    and  increafe 
the  trade  of  England.  He  procured  fcveral  laws  to 
be  made  to  promote  the  lame  patriotic  purpofe. 
The  grcaccft  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  foreign 
bottoms.     Henry  was  Tenfible  that  this  prevented 
the  incrcafc  of  Englilh  il.ips  and  Englilh  faflors} 
and  to  remedy  this  in  part,  he  procured  a  law  to  be 
made  in  his  firil  parliament,  that  no  Gafcony  or 
Guienne  wines  (to  which  the  Englifh  had  been  long 
accuilomed>  and  of  which  he  knew  they  were  very 
fond)  fhould  be  imported  into  any  part  of  his  do« 
minions,  except  in  Englifh,  Irifh,  or  WcUh  {hips» 
navigated  by  Englifh,  Irifli,  or  Wclfli  men,  which 
obliged  them  to  build  /hips  and  go  to  fea,  or  tN> 
want  their  favourite  liquor".     This  law  was  en- 
forced and  enlarged  by  an  aft  made  in  the  third  par- 
liament of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1487,  to  which  the 
following  preamble  was  prefixed :    "  That  where 
"  great  minifhing  and  decay  hath  been  now  of  late 
^^  time  of  the  navy  of  this  realm  of  England^  and 

«»  Stau  1  HcD.  VIL  c.  S* 

*5  ''  idlcncft^ 
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"  idlcnefs  of  the  mariners  within  the  fame,  by  the 
*^  which  this  noble  realm,  within  fliort  proccfs  of 
'^  time,  without  reformation  be  had  therein,  (hall 
*'  not  be  of  ability,  nor  of  ftrength  and  power  to 
"  defend  itfclf/'  To  prevent  this,  it  was  enafted, 
that  no  wines  of  Gafcony  and  Guienne,  or  woads  of 
Tholoufe,  (bould  be  imported  into  England,  except 
in  ftiips  belonging  to  the  king,  or  fome  of  his  fub- 
jefts  s  and  that  all  fuch  wines  and  woads  imported 
in  foreign  bottoms  fhould  be  forfeited  '*.  From 
this  aft  we  may  obferve,  that  Henry  VII.  fo  early 
as  A.  D.  1487,  had  fliips  of  his  own,  which  he 
either  employed  in  trade  or  freighted  to  his  mer- 
chants: a  praftice  which  he  purfued  during  his 
whole  reign,  by  which  he  gained  much  money, 
while  he  increafed  the  (hipping,  failors,  and  trade  of 
his  dominions. 

A  few  years  before  the  acccffion  of  Henry  VIL  DiTcovc- 
a  fpirit  of  maritime  enterprize  and  adventure,  for 
the  difcovery  of  new  and  unknown  countries,  had 
fprung  up  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  which  foon 
produced  very  great  and  furp|i(ing  efFefts.  The 
Portuguefe  in  particular,  animated  and  dircfted  by 
their  intelligent  fovereign  John  II.  attempted  to 
difcover  a  paf&ge  by  ft  a  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  ob- 
tain a  fliare  in  the  trade  of  thofe  countries,  which 
had  enriched  the  Venetians  and  other  Italian  ftatcs. 
In  this  attempt  they  failed  along  and  explored  all  the 
weft  coafts  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  they  reached  A.  D.  1487  i  but  there 

vi4Hen.  VII.  c.  xo. 
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thcT  (topped  fhort,  2iid  proceeded  no  further  m 
their  difco*  cries  for  fevtral  years. 
£1^^  In  the  mean  time,  an  extraordinary  man  had  rea« 

lumbus.      foned  himfclf  into  a  perfuafion  that  there  was  a 
great  condnent  and  many  iflands  beyond  the  At- 
hene Ocean,  and  had  formed  the  bold  defign  of  at- 
tempting the  difcorery  of  that  New  WorW.     This 
i*as  the   iuilly  celebrated  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
one  of  the  moft  adventurous,  intelligent,  and  (aga- 
cious  failors  that  ever  lived,  to  whom  mankind  arc 
indebted  for  bringing  onc-hdf  of  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  other.     Though  Columbus  was 
fully  convinced  him(tlf,  he  knew  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  convince  others  of  the  exiftcncc  of  fiich  a 
courihry,  and  tha:  he  could  not  attempt  the  difco- 
very  of  it  without  the  aid  of  fomc  powerful  prince 
or  fiace.     Being  a  Genoefe  by  birth,  he  made  his 
firft  application  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  A.  D. 
1482;    but  that  ftatc  declined  embarking  in   die 
enterprize.     He  next  applied  to  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  who  he  knew  to  be  intent  on  makbg 
difcoveries.     King  John  received  him  favourably, 
and  fccmcd  inclined  to  engage  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  referred  him  to  a  committee  of  his  council,  with 
whom  he  was  to  fettle  all  preliminaries.     With  this 
committee  he  had   many  meetings;    they  made 
many  objcftions,   and   afked  many  qucftions,  to 
which  he  returned  anfwers  with  unfufpefting  frank- 
nefs.     When  they  had  obtained,  as  they  imagmcd, 
all  the  information  he  was  capable  of  giving,  they 
•    privately  fitted  out  a  (hip  to  make  the  difcovery. 
Columbus,  juftly  irritated  at  this  ungenerous  at* 

tempt 
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tempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  profit  of 
his  projeft,  which  had  coft  him  fo  niuch  thought, 
cxpencc,  and  toil,  left  the  court  of  Portugal  in  dif- 
guft,  A.  D*  1484  "*• 

Not  yet  difcouraged,  he  next  repaired  to  the  Sends  his 
court  of  Spain,  and  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  ^I^giandr 
into  England,  to  folicit  the  means  of  attempting 
the  propQfcddifcovery,  A.D.  1485.  Bartholomew 
was  unfortunately  taken  by  pirates  on  hi^  paffage, 
who  ftripped  him  of  evejy  thing,  and  chained  him 
to  the  oar.  At  length  he  made  his  efcape,  and 
arrived  in  England  A.  D,  1489,  almoft  naked,  and 
emaciated  by  his  fufferings.  In  this  fituation, 
without  credentials,  without  money,  and  without 
friends,  he  could  not  procure  accefs  to  the  king  or 
his  minifters  j  but  endeavoured  to  fupport  himfelf 
by  making  maps  and  fea  charts.  When  he  had 
recovered  ^is  health,  and  could  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance, he  prefented  a  map  of  the  world  to  the 
king,  which  procured  him  an  audience  of  that 
prince,  and  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  com- 
miflion  he  had  received  from  his  brother.  Henry 
heard  him  with  attention,  examined  all  circum- 
ftanccs,  and  thinking  his  fuccefs  probable,  he  agreed 
to  his  propofals,  and  fent  him  back  with  aii  invita- 
tion to  his  brother  to  come  into  England}  but 
before  Bartholomew  arrived  in  Spain,  his  brother 
Chriftopher  had  failed  on  his  fecond  voyage  to  the 
iflands  he  had  difcovered  in  the  firft  •'.  Thus  it 
was  by  the  misfortunes  of  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
and  not  by  the  avarice  of  Henry  VIL  that  the 

J^Churchiirs  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  sj;-* 65^.  «*  Ibid, 
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Eiigliib  k>2  die  hr^K>ur  of  being  tbe  aift  ^ 
of  trit  Xc«r  World :  btir  i:  may  be  jafiif  < 

wbetf>tr  rbis  i^as  any  rciii  iofs  ^  t  cm^  or 
yjRtriir.  Spain  coth  r-^r  item  to  kawc 
cither  horKAir^  power,  popularioD,  or  prolpcricy  iif 
any  kind^  but  rs^tbcr  to  have  bcco  a  lofer  in  ail  tiicfi: 
rtfptcth  by  the  difcovcry. 
Ia'$u^  But  LV>ogh  Henry  and  his  fubjcas  were  Am 
i^^iUU$td,  deprived  of  tbe  honour  of  being  the  firll  difcovcrcn 
of  tbe  Kcw  World,  ihcy  were  determined  co  have 
a  (hare  in  the  difcovery.  John  Cabot,  a  Veocdaii^ 
bad  refided  feveral  years  in  Briftpl  as  a  merchanc 
and  iruriner,  in  which  laft  capacity  he  had  acqiiired 
great  knowledge  by  many  voyages.  Having  heard 
of  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  he  prciemcd 
propfifak  to  Henry  VIL  for  attempting  fimilar 
difcoveries*  His  proj/ofals  were  readily  accepceda 
and  the  king  granted  letters  patent,  March  ^xh^ 
A«  D.  1496,  to  him  and  his  three  fons,  Lewis^ 
Sebaftian,  and  Sandius,  to  fail  with  five  (bips 
under  Englifh  colours  for  the  difcovery  of  unkoowa 
countries,  which  had  never  been  vifited  by  any 
Chriftians,  and  granting  to  them  and  their  heirs 
all  the  countries  they  difcoveredj  to  be  held  of  the 
crown  of  England,  referving  to  himfelf  and  his 
heirs  a  fifth  part  of  the  nett  profits '*•  Befidca 
this,  he  fitted  out  a  gallant  (bip  for  this  expedition 
at  his  own  cxpcnce,  and  fomc  merchants  of  Lon-» 
don  and  Briftol  provided  four  fmaller  vcffcls.  With 
this  little  Beet  John  Cabot  failed  from  Briftol  ia 
Ij^ring,  A.  D.  i497>  and  dircding  his  courfe  to  the 

^P  Kym.  tom.xti.  p.  $^if 
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north'-weft,  on  June  a4th  he  difcovcrcd  the  illand 
of  Newfoundland,  and  foon  after  the  iOand  of  St. 
John.  He  then  faikd  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
returned  to  Briftol  with  a  good  cargo  and  three 
natives  of  the  countries  he  had  difcovered  on  board. 
He  was  gracioufly  received,  and  knighted  by 
Henry  on  his  return  ^\  From  this  well-attefted 
account  it  appears,  that  the  Englilh  were  the  firft 
difcovercrs  of  the  continent  of  America;  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  political  cafuiftry  of  thofe 
times,  had  a  better  title  than  any  other  European 
nation  to  the  poflcffion  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  '*.  That  title,  however,  at  the  beft,  is  very 
queftionable. 

Though  Henry  VII.  was  thus  difpofed  to  cncou-  Commcr- 
rage  and  aflift  his  fubjefts  in  making  foreign  dif-  ***^  *^^^^* 
coveries,  he  was  not  the  lefs  attentive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  commerce  nearer  home.  A  mifunder* 
(landing  having  arifen  between  him  and  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  earl  of  Flanders,  A,  D» 
14931  ^1  the  Flemings  were  baniflied  from  Eng- 
land and  all  the  Englifli  from  Flanders,  and  a  total 
ftop  was  put  to  the  trade  between  thcfe  two  coun- 
tries. This  was  equally  difagreeable  and  diftrefsful 
to  the  people  of  both  countries,  who  had  Jong 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  one  another,  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  This  perpicious  interruption 
of  trade  was  not  of  long  duration.  A  very  corredt 
and  comprchcnfivc   commercial  treaty,    between 

*7  Hackluyt,    vol.  lii.   p.  4,  &c.     Purchases  Pilgrims,  vol.  iii. 
p.  461.  &«U 
<S  SeeCa^mpbeirsJLiives of  the  Admirals^  vol.i.  p.  336.  3d  edit. 
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Henry  and  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria  and  fbvcreign 
of  the  Netherlands,  was  figned  at  London  Febru- 
ary 24th,  A.D.  1496,  in  which  every  precautkm 
was  ufed  to  render  the  intercourfe  between  the  lub-. 
jcfts  of  the  two  princes  fecure,  permanent,  and  pro- 
fitable to  all  concerned  **.  It  was  called  intertuffus 
magnusy  (the  great  commercial  treaty,)  and  gave 
no  little  joy  to  the  merchants  and  manufafturcrs  of 
both  countries.  When  the  Englifti  returned  to 
Antwerp,  (to  which  they  had  removed  their  faftory 
from  Bruges  a  few  years  before,)  they  were  con- 
cluded into  that  city  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
with  every  poffible  demonftration  of  joy, 
-/Ift  of  On  this  occafion   a  violent  conteft  broke  out 

2^J^'  between  the  merchants  refiding  in  the  capital,  who 
had  been  long  incorporated  under  different  names> 
and  now  called  themfelves  The  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  X-ondon,  and  the  merchants 
who  refided  in  other  cities  and  towns,  who  called 
themfelves  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England* 
The  London  Company  had  been  long  accuftomed 
to  impofe  a  kind  of  tax  or  compofitioh  on  the 
Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  other  places,  for 
liberty  to  buy  and  fell  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  other  countries  on  the  continent.  This 
tax  was  at  firft  only  half  an  old  noble  (3  s.  4d.),  and 
was  demanded  by  the  London  merchants,  who  then 
called  themfelves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas 
Bcckct,  on  a  religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  ta 
do  honour  to  their  favourite  faint,  and  thereby  gain 
his  protection.     But  by  degrees  this  impofition. 

'9  Ryiiic  torn.  xii.  p,  578-; 
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was  raifcd  fo  much,  that  it  now  amounted  to  twenty 
pounds,  to  the  great  difcouragement  of  trade. 
The  merchant  adventurers  therefore,  who  refided 
in  the  out-ports,  applied  to  parliament  for  a  re- 
drefs  of  this  grievance,  and  an  a<5t  was  made  A.  D. 
1496,  reducing  that  fine  to  ten  merks  fterling^'*. 

Henry  VIL  ftill  continued  to  "encourage  the  Commer. 
trade  of  his  fubjefts  by  new  commercial  treaties  ^  •**  ^^^"^^^ 
with  foreign  ftatcs,  and  even  with  particular  towns. 
He  concluded  fuch  a  treaty  with  the  magiflrates  of 
Riga  in  Livonia  A.  D.  1498,  in  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  the  Englifti  Ibould  pay  no  tolls  or 
cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Riga,  and  that  the  merchants 
of  Riga  fhould  pay  the  fame  tolls  and  cuftoms 
in  the  ports  of  England  with  other  merchant 
ftrangers**.  They  alfo  engaged  to  remit  a  debt  of 
io>637  gold  nobles  due  to  them  by  England,  The 
ftipulations  in  this  treaty  were  very  unequal,  and 
fo  were  the  contrafting  parties. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  com-  HenryVii, 
mercial  treaties  of  Henry  VII.  It  will  therefore  a««"^^^« 
be  fufficient  to  remark,  that,  in  his  negotiations 
and  treaties  with  foreign  princes  and  ftates,  he 
never  forgot  the  concerns  of  commerce,  or  ne- 
gleded  to  procure  fomc  advantage  to  his  mercantile 
fubjedls.  He  was  particularly  complaifant^  to  the 
citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  all  impor- 
tant events  and  tranfaftionsj  and  by  the  punftual 
payment  of  his  debts  his  credit  in  the  city  was 
unbounded.     He  even  lent  confiderable  fums  of 

*^  Stat,  12  Hen,  VII,  c.  6.  *^  Bym,  torn.  xii.  p.  701* 
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money  to  merchants,  to  enable  them  to  extend 
their  trade,  and  fometimes  he  became  a  partner  in 
their  adventures,  and  received  his  proportion  of  the 
profits  *•. 
Weights  Henry  VII.  was  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  internal 

fore»T"'     ^^^^  to  the  external  or  foreign  trade  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  procured  feverai  wife  laws  to  be  madej 
for  regulating  their  commercial  intercourfc  with 
one  another.    Of  thefe  it  will  be  fufficient  to  men- 
tion only  one,  whofe  falutary  efFefts  were  extenfive 
and   of  long  duration.     The   great  diverfity  of 
weights  and  meafurcs  in  different  parts  of  England 
was  very  perplexing  and  inconvenient,  and  feverai 
laws  had  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  uniformity  ; 
but  inveterate  cuftom  had  hitherto  proved  too 
ftrong  for  all  thefe  laws.    An  aft  was  made  there- 
fore in  the  fourth  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D. 
1494,  which  promifcd  to  be  more  effeftual,  be- 
caufe  greater  care  was  taken  to  fecure  its  immediate 
execution.  It  was  enafted,  "  That  unto  the  knights 
•*  and  citizens  of  every  ihire  and  city,  aflembled 
**  in  this  prefent  parliament,  barons  of  the  cinque 
•*  ports,  and  certain  burgeffes  of  burgh  towns, 
<«  before  they  depart  from  this  prefent  parliament, 
«'  be  delivered  one  of  every  weight  and  meafurc, 
<*  which  now  our  fovereign  lord  hath  caufed  to  be 
f «  made  of  brafs,  for  the  commonwealth  of  all  his 
"  fubjefts  and  lieges  within  this  his  realm  of  Eng- 
^*  land,  according  to  the  king  our  fovereign  lord's 
"  ftandard  of  his  exchequer  of  weights  and  mea- 
"  furcs/*    Thefe  knights,  ciuzens,  and  burgeffes, 

>•  Campbelli  fol.  i.  p.  5|o. 
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arc  dircftcd  to  deliver  thcfe  brafs  weights  and  mca- 
furcs  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffi  of  the  cities  and 
towns  which  they  reprefenrcd,  according  to  a  fchc- 
dule  annexed  to  the  ad,  containing  their  names,  in 
number  forty-three.  The  inhabitants  of  all  thefc 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  diftrifts  around  them,  are 
commanded  to  provide  thcmfclvcs  before  the  feaft 
pf  St.  John  Baptift  with  weights  and  meafurcs, 
cxadlly  agreeable  to  thofc  brafs  ftandards,  and  fealed 
with  the  letter  H.  crowned,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward to  ufc  no  other  weights  or  mcafures.  Tho 
mayors  and  bailiffs  in  the  feveral  dcies  and  towns 
are  required  to  call  in  all  the  weights  and  meafurcs 
of  the  people  within  the  jurifdiftions  twice  a  year, 
to  examine  them  by  the  ftandards,  to  break  and, 
bum  fuch  as  were  found  defeftivc,  and  to  fine  their 
proprietors,  for  the  firft  offence,  6  s. -8  d.;  for  the 
fecond,  13s.  46.;  and  for  the  third,  20  fhillings 
and  the  punifliment  of  the  pillory*'.  Though  the 
king  and  parliament  had  been  at  great  pains  and 
no  little  expence  in  making  this  law  and  providing 
for  its  execution,  it  was  foon  after  found  that  a 
miftake  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  weights 
and  meafures  which  had  been  fent  to  the  feveral 
cities  and  towns  were  not  cxaftly  agreeable  to  the 
ftandards  in  the  exchequer.  This  miftake  waii 
reflificd  by  an  aft  made  by  the  next  parliament 
1496.  By  that  aft  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the 
cities  and  towns  to  which  weights  and  meafures 
had  been  lent,  were  commanded  to  return  them 
to  the  exchequer,  there  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 

*J  II  Hen.  VII.  C.4. 
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ahd  new  ones  more  corrcft  to  be  fcnt  in  thdi 
room.  While  thefe  laws  were  ftridlly  executed 
they  were  not  inefFeftual.  But  as  thfc  drift  exe- 
cution of  them  was  attended  with  no  little  trouble^ 
and  various  inconvenicncies  to  the  magiftrates  of^ 
towns  and  cities,  it  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
former  irregularities  in  weights  and  meafures  gra- 
dually returned. 

Colonies.  Though  fir  John  Cabot  had  difcovcred  the  iflcs 
of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John  and  the  coaft  of 
North  America,  and  had  taken  poffeflion  of  them 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  pngland  fo  early  as 
A.  D.  1497,  no  attempt  was  made  to  eftablifh 
colonies  in  any  of  thefe  countries.  But  Henry  VII. 
foon  after  began  to  entertairi  thoughts  of  forming 
colonics  in  the  New  World,  or  at  leaft  to  encou- 
rage his  fubjeds  to  form  them-  This  appears  from 
a  commiflion  which  he  granted  A.  D.  1501  to 
Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas  Alhurft  merchants  in 
Briftol,  John  Gunfalus  and  Francis  Fernandas 
natives  of  Portugal,  "  To  fail  with  as  many  fhips 
"  and  mariners  as  they  thought  proper,  with  £ng« 
«^  lifh  colours,  into  the  parts  and  countries  of  the 
^f  eaftern,  weftern,  fouthern,  and  northern  feas,  to 
«^  difcover,  recover,  and  inveftigate  any  iflands, 
«'  coafts,  and  countries  of  heathen  and  infidel 
«  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  fct  up  the  king's 
«  banners  and  enfigns  in  whatever  town,  caftlc, 
"  ifland,  or  continent  they  (hould  difcover,  and  to 
«^  hold  the  fame  for  our  ufe  as  our  lieutenants* 
«  2.  Whenever  any  difcovery  fhall  be  made,  it  i& 
«  our  will  that  men  and  women  from  England  be 

«  freely 
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*^  freely  permitted  to  fettle  therein,  and  to  im- 
*^  prove  the  fame,  under  the  proteftion  of  thefc 
««  grantees**."  From  hence  it  appears,  that  it 
>vas  the  intention  of  thefe  adventurers  to  eftablifli 
a  colony  in  the  country  they  hoped  to  difcovcr,  and 
that  the  king  approved  of  their  defign.  What 
difcoveries  they  made  we  are  not  informed,  but  it 
is  certain  they  did  not  plant  a  colony  s  and  it  will 
afterwards  appear  that  no  permanent  colony  was 
cftablilhed  by  the  Englifh  in  any  part  of  the  New 
World  for  a  whole  century  after  the  date  of  this 
grant. 

Henry* VII.  was  too  fond  of  money  not  to  be  a  Henry't 
friend  to  trade,  which  added  to  his  own  revenues 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  fubjefts  j  and  there 
is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  England  increafcd  confiderably  under  his  go- 
vernment.    A  cotemporary   hiftorian  thus  con- 
cludes his  charafter  of  Henry  VII.     «'  Surely  this 
*'  good  prince  did  not  devour  and  confume  the 
*^  fubftance  and  riches  of  his  realm;  for,  by  his 
*f  high  policy^  he  marvelloufly  enriched  his  realm 
«*  and  himfelf,  and  yet  left  his  fubjefts  in  high 
*'  wealth  and  profperity.     The  proof  whereof  is 
"  manifeftiy  apparent,  by  the  great  abundance  of 
"  gold  and  filvrer  yearly  brought  into  this  realm, 
*^  both  in  plate,  money,  and  bullion,  by  merchants 
^'  palling  and  repaffing  out  and  into  this  realm  with 
"  merchandife,  to  whom  he  himfelf  of  his  own 
*'  goods  lent  money  largely,  without  any  gain  or 
*^  profit,  to  the  intent  that  merchandife,  being  of 

*♦  RyiD.  torn.  xili.  p.  37, 
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'^  all  crafts  the  chief  arte,  to  all  men  both  notl 
"  profitable  and  neceflary,  might  be  the  tiioit 
**  plentifullcr  ufcd,  haunted,  and  employed  in  hh 
*'  realms  and  dominions**.**  Henry  was  poflefl!^ 
of  thofe  qualities  which  contribute  moft  effectually 
to  render  their  pofleffors  rich.  He  was  well  ac?- 
quainted  with  all  the  arts  and  pretences  of  fqueez- 
ing  money  from  his  fubjeds,  and  exacted  whatever 
he  pretended  to  be  his  right  with  unrelenting 
rigour;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  an  an3^ious  wake- 
ful ceconomift,  and  kept  moft  exad  accounts  of  all 
his  expences,  even  the  moft  trifling  **•,  But  with 
all  his  arts  of  getting  and  faving  money,  he  could 
not  have  accumulated  fo  great  a  mafs  of  treafiirc  tis 
he  left  in  his  coffers  at  his  death,  if  his  fubgc^is, 
particularly  his  mercantile  fubjefts,  had  not  been 
opulent  for  thofe  times.  The  accounts  wc  haivt 
of  the  amount  of  thefe  treafures  are  very  different. 
Lord  chief  juftice  Coke  affirms,  that  they  amounted 
to  the  enormous  fum  of  five  millions  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  *\  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ftatcs 
them  at  four  millions  and  a  half,  befidcs  wroug;h€ 
plate,  jewels,  and  rich  furniture**.  Thefe  ac- 
counts, though  fcemingly  well  attefted,  are  hardly 
credible.  One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  not  fo  much  money  in  the  kingdom 
in  thofe  times,  before  any  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  New  World  had  reached  England.  The 
account  given  by  Lord  Bacon  (which  hath  been 

»J  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  f  61.  »6  See  Append.  No.  iti.  No.  ir. 
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already  mentioned)  is  more  moderate,  and  proba- 
bly nearer  the  truth. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scots,  the  contemporary  Trade  of 
and  fon-in-law  of  Henry  VII.  was  an  intelligent  ^^°^^*"*^* 
and  adkivc  prince,  and  ftudied  to  promote  the 
profperity  of  his  fubjedb  by  promoting  trade. 
With  this  view  many  laws  were  made  in  his  reign,  commer- 
all  of  them  well  intended ;  but  as  trade  was  then  ^**^  ^^^^' 
very  impcrfeftly  underftood,  few  of  them  were 
cither  wife  or  ufeful,  and  too  many  of  them  im- 
practicable or  pernicious.  Among  the  ufeful  laws 
may  be  reckoned  thofe  for  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  meafurcs,  if  they  could  have  been  carried  into 
execution  *^  j  but  though  thefe  laws  were  often 
renewed,  they  were  never  effedlual.  The  import- 
ance of  the  fifheries  was  well  underftood.  This 
appears  from  the  preambles  to  thofe  afts,  oblig- 
ing all  cities,  towns,  prelates,  and  barons  to  fit 
out  bufles  for  the  fifheries,  of  twenty  tons  and 
upwards,  with  a  certain  length  of  lines  and  nets, 
and  a  certain  number  of  hands  '** ;  nor  were  thefc 
afl:s  inefFedlual,  as  the  Scots  fifheries  were  at  this 
time  flourifhing  and  lucrative. 

Wherever  there  is  trade,  and  impofls  on  goods 
exported  and  imported,  there  will  be  fmuggling, 
or  attempts  to  avoid  the  payment  of  thefe  impofts, 
unlefs  the  rifk  of  lofs  can  be  made  greater  and 
more  certain  than  the  profpeft  of  gain,  by  making 
fuch  attempts.  To  prevent  fmuggling,  and  to 
fecure  the  payment  of  the  king's  cufloms,  was  the 
objefl:  of  feveral  ftatutes  in  this  period.      Thefc 

*9  Black  Aas,  James  IV,  A^  131.  '°  ^^^^'  Aft  81. 
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ftatutcs  W6rc  very  fimplc,  and  probably  hot  very 
cfFcftual.  By  an  adt  of  the  firft  parliament  of 
James  IV.  A.D.  1488,  "  It  was  ftatutc  and  or- 
<^  dainit>  that  in  time  to  come,  all  manner  of  {hips^ 
*^  ftrangcrs,  and  others,  come  to  the  king^s  free 
*^  burrows,  fie  as  Dumbarton,  Irvine,  Wigtoiln, 
*«  Kircudbright,  Renfrew,  and  other  free  btiJr- 
"  rows  of  the  rc;alm,  to  pay  their  dues  and  duf- 
«^  toms,  and  take  their  cocket  as  efHers  *'."  Thi 
ports  particularly  mentioned  in  this  adt  are  hti^, 
and  were  then,  very  inconfiderable  iri  comparilba 
of  many  others  which  are  not  mentioned.  But 
their  inhabitants  were  zealous  partizans  of  that 
predominant  party  which  had  lately  flaiii  thcif 
fovereign,  and  this  firft  parliament  of  James  IV. 
was  compofcd  wholly  of  the  heads  of  that  party. 
To  fuch  a  degree  will  fadtion  fomerimes  influenct 
public  deliberations. 

So  imperfcftly  was  commerce  underftood  a? 
this  time  in  both  the  Britifti  kingdoms,  that  they 
imagined  they  could  bring  the  balance  of  trade  in 
their  own  favour,  and  add  daily  to  their  ftock  of 
gold  and  filvcr,  merely  by  making  laws  to  cdm-t 
pel  all  merchants,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives, 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  coin  or  buMion, 
in  every  fliip,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
other  goods ;  to  lay  out  all  that  coin  and  bullion, 
together  with  all  the  money  they  received  for  their 
goods,  in  purchafing  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try s  and  not  to  export  any  gold  or  filver  in  coin 
or  bullion,  under  the    fevereft  penalties.      Such 

51  Black  A^8  James  IV.  A^  n.    ' 
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laws  were  made  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  this  period '*i  but  they  ferved  only  to  betray 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  made  them,  and  could 
not  be  executed.  When  the  value  of  the  imports 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports, 
the  balance  muft  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals, 
in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  laws  to  the  contrary.  By 
another  law,  equally  abfurd  and  hurtful  to  trade, 
no  fhips  were  fufFered  to  fail  from  any  port  in 
Scotland  from  the  firft  of  November  to  the  firft 
o(  February.  Sailing  in  the  three ,  winter  months 
was  cftecmcd  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted  ". 
->  The  ftaplc  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  feveral  Staple. 
times  changed.  It  had  been  anciently  fixed  at 
Campvere  in  Zealand,  whofe  earl  married  a 
daughter  of  James  I.  From  thence  it  was  fettled 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  became  the  center  of  trade  to  almoft 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  removed  from 
thence  by  aft  of  parliament  to  Middleburgh  in 
Zealand,  where  it  did  not  continue,  but  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  ancient  ftation  at  Campvere.  The 
fenate  and  magiftrates  of  Middleburgh  never 
dcfifted  from  importuning  James  IV.  and  after 
his  death  the  duke  of  Albany,  to  have  the  fta- 
pie  returned  to  their  town ;  and  having  gained 
the  fccretary  Mr.  Panter,  by  a  promife  of  three 
hundred  gold  crowns,  they  entertained  great 
hopes  of  fuccefs^*;  but  in  this  they  were  dif- 
appointed.  Secretary  Panter  acquainted  them, 
that  when  the  afFair  wa^  debated  in   council  he 

3»  James  IV.  Aa  so.  3?  Ibid. 
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was  ill  of  a  fever  j  and  that  the  people  of 
Campvere  had  made  fbch  intcreft  to  prevent 
fo  precious  a  morfel  which  had  fo  much  cn^ 
riched  their  town  being  torn  from  them,  that 
he  imagined  they  would  prevail".  He  was 
not  miftaken.  When  the  city  of  Antwerp  was 
in  its  greateft  glory,  the  emporium  of  almoft  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  fenate  and  magiftrates 
applied  to  James  V.  A.  D.  1539,  to  fix  the  fta pic 
in  their  city,  promifing  peculiar  privileges  and 
immunities  to  his  fubjefts.  The  people  of  Camp'- 
vere,  alarmed  at  this  application  of  fuch  formi- 
dable rivals,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  retain 
what  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
knew  the  value.  To  determine  this  queftion  king 
James  fummoned  a  convention  of  merchants  from 
all  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  finding 
the  members  of  this  convention  almoft  equally 
divided  in  their  opinions,  he  granted  every  one 
liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  mod  for  bis  advan- 
tage ^^.  On  this  pcrmiffion  fomc  of  the  merchants 
carried  their  ftaple  commodities  to  Antwerp ;  but 
as  they  did  not  meet  with  the  favour  and  encou- 
ragement they  expefted,  they  gradually  returned 
to  Campvere.  All  this  competition  between  fo 
many  towns  feems  to  indicate  that  the  trade  of  Scot* 
land  in  this  period  was  not  inconfiderable. 
Conferva-  Wherever  the  ftaple  was  fixed,  an  officer  called 
the  Confervator  of  the  Scots  Privileges,  was  fta- 
tioned,  with  authority  to  proteft  the  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  to  the  Scots  merchants,  and  to 

35  Epift.  Rt  Rt  S.  torn,  i,  p.  184..         J^  Ibid,  torn.  ii.  p.  55. 
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determine  all  difputes  that  arofe  among  thofc  mer- 
chants, with  the  affiftance  of  four  of  them  as  his 
afleffors.  By  aft  of  parliament  A.  D.  1503,  the 
merchants  are  prohibited  from  profecuting  one 
another  before  any  other  judges  than  the  conferva- 
tor  and  his  afleffors  ^^  By  another  aft  of  the  fame 
parliament,  the  confervator  is  commanded  to  come 
to  Scotland  once^  every  year,  or  to  fend  a  procu- 
rator fgfficiently  inftrufted  to  give  an  account  of 
his  tranfaftions,  and  to  anfwer  to  any  complaints 
that  have  been  made  againft  him  ''. 

The  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  ^"^^^°" 
England  was  no  difad vantage  to  trade,  though  he  viii.  fa. 
did  not  underftand  it  fo  well  nor  attend  to  it  fo   rVfJ"^ 

to  trade* 

much  as  his  father  had  done.  He  was  young, 
oftentatious,  and  fond  of  pleafurc ;  poffeffcd  of  a 
prodigious  mafs  of  treafure,  and  unboundedly  ex- 
penfive  in  his  houfehold,  drefs,  tournaments,  dif- 
guifings,  and  divcrfions  of  all  kinds.  He  was  too 
well  imitated  in  this  fplendid  expenfive  way  of 
living  by  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune, 
who  frequented  the  court,  and  afpired  to  the  notice 
and  favour  of  the  youthful  monarch.  This  occa- 
fioned  an  uncommon  demand  for  many  coftly  com- 
modities, as  clothes  of  gold  and  filver,  velvets,  filks> 
embroideries,  jewels,  plate,  wines,  fpices,  &c,  and 
that  demand  was  fupplied  by  trade.  This  trade 
was  for  fome  time  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  to  whom 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  were  given  of  fafety  and 

S7  Black  Aa«,  James  IV.  c.  116.  1«  Ibid.  c.  11.7. 
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friendly  treatment  in  the  ports  of  Enghod  ^.  Bf 
degrees,  however,  thefe  foreigners  became  fo  on* 
popdar,  that  it  was  hardly  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment  to  proteft  them ;  and  this  trade  came  grado* 
ally  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  merchants.  We 
may  form  fome  idea  of  the  great  importadon  of 
cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  filver,  vandekin,  velvety 
damafk,  fattin,  farcenet,  farfton,  camblet,  and  other 
cloths  of  (ilk,  and  of  (ilk  and  gold  and  filver,  ia 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  from  an  aft  of  par* 
liament  A.  D.  15139  in  which  it  is  faid,  '^  that 
"  three  or  four  thoufand  pieces  of  thelc  doth^ 
*^  were  commonly  imported  in  one  (hip  ^V  ^This 
trade  was  mere  profitable  to  the  merchants  th^n  to 
their  country. 
Circle  of  That  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure  which  had 
H$^dT  Sprung  up  in  the  preceding  reign  (till  continued  and 
increafed,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually 
enlarged.  The  trade  of  the  £ngli(h  in  the  Medi- 
terranean was  become  fo  confiderable,  that  it  was 
found  necelTary  to  efl:abli(h  a  conful  in  the  i(land  of 
Chios  in  the  Archipelago  A.  D.  1513  *'.  Though 
no  Englifh  colonies  were  as  yet  fettled  in  any  part 
of  the  new  world,  it  appears  that  the  merchants 
carried  on  a  trade  with  thefe  countries,  and  even 
with  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  had 
been  fcizcd  and  fctded  by  the  Spaniards  j  and  that 
they  had  agents  reliding  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands, 
particularly  in  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  for  the 
management  of  their  trade  **.      Many  voyage^ 

19  Ryni.  torn.  xiii.  p.  271.  4*>  4  Hen.  VIII.  c,  6. 
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were  undertaken  in  this  reign  for  the  difcovery  of 
unknown  countries,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  trade ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of  thefe 
voyages  are  very  {hort  and  imperfeft.  It  appears 
that  Henry  VIII.  fitted  out  a  fleet,  for  making 
difcoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.  15 16,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert 
vice-admiral  of  England,  and  the  famous  Sebaftian 
Cabot  5  but  all  we  know  farther  of  this  expedition 
is,  that  it  was  unfuccefsful^  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pert*'.  Mr.  Thorne  of  Briftol 
was  one  of  the  greateft  merchants  and  boldeft  ad- 
venturers in  England  in  this  reign.  He  had  not 
only  fadors  refiding  in  Cuba,  but  he  fent  agents  in 
the  Spanifh  fleets,  furnifhed  with  great  foms  of 
money,  to  bring  him  cxa6t  defcriptions  and  charts 
of  the  leas,  rivers,  and  lands,  vifited  by  thefe 
fleets  **.  Mr.  Thorne,  by  his  letters,  earneftly 
intreated  Henry  VIII.  hot  to  be  difcpuraged  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  his  fir^  attempts  to  make  difcoveries, 
but  to  perfevere  and  to  direct  his  refearches  to- 
wards the  north,  for  which  his  dominions  were 
piofl:  conveniently  fituated.  He  gave  the  king 
alfo  fome  very  prudent  advices  for  conducing  his 
future  voyages  of  difcovery  *'  s  but  what  regard 
was  paid  to  the  entreaties  and  advices  we  are  not 
informed.  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  made 
three  very  fuccefsful  voyages  in  a  (hip  of  his  own 
to  the  coaft^  of  Brazil,  and  in  his  paflTage  he  traded 

41  Hackluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  498.  44  Ibid.  p.  726. 
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with  the  Negroes  of  Guinea.  Mr,  Hawkins,  hr 
his  good  behaviour,  became  fo  great  a  favourite  m 
the  Brazilians,  that  one  of  their  kings  came  Yolim-  ' 
tarily  with  him  into  England,  and  being  prefcntcd 
to  Henry  VIII.  at  Whitehall,  excited  great  admi- 
ration by  the  ftrangenefs  of  his  drefs  and  appear- 
ance *^  Mr.  Hore  of  London,  who  was  an  ac- 
complifhcd  gentleman  as  well  as  an  adventuroua 
merchant,  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Having  prevailed  upon  thirty  young  gentlemen  to 
accompany  him  in  a  voyage  of  idifcovery,  they 
failed  from  Gravefend  in  April  A.  p.  i  ^36 j  With 
two  fhips,  the  Trinity  and  Minion^  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  After  a  tedious  voyage 
of  about  two  months  they  difcovered  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  fome  time  after  the  ifland  fincQ 
called  Newfoundland.  They  failed  along  the  coafts 
of  that  ifland,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  gain 
fome  communication  with  the  natives,  till  their, 
provifions  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  by  degrees 
redqced  to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs,  that  they  came  to 
a  refolution  to  determine,  by  cafting  lots,  which  of 
them  fhould  be  firft  facrificed  to  the  prefervation 
of  their  companions.  In  that  awful  moment  ^ 
French  (hip  approached,  which  the  perifhing  Eng- 
lifti  immediately  aflfafilted  and  feized,  and,  to  their 
inexpreffible  joy,  found  her  almoft  loaded  with 
provifions.  They  removed  a  fufEcient  quantity  of 
the  provifions  into  their  (hips,  and  fet  fail  for  Eng- 
land. They  arrived  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  in 
October  the  fame  year  3    but  fo  emaciated,  that 

46  Hackluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  700. 
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their  neareft  relations  could  hardly  rccbgnizc 
them*^  Other  evidence,  if  it  were  neceflfary, 
might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the  Englifti  in 
this  reign  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  trade,  by 
vifiting  fcveral  countries  with  which  they  had  for-^ 
merly  been  unacquainted, 

Henry  VIII.  endeavoured  to  encourage  com-  Hcn.viir, 
merce  by  various  other  methods.  He  made  com-  cduadc 
mercial  treaties  with  almofl:  all  the  princes  and 
ftatcs  of  Europe;  in  which,  and  in  his  other 
treaties,  he  took  care  to  fecure  certain  privileges 
to  his  mercantile  fubjefts^'.  In  his  reign,  and  mofl: 
probably  by  his  influence,  feveral  afts  of  parlia- 
ment were  made  for  removing  all  obftruftions  to 
navigation  out  of  the  great  rivers,  and  for  deepen- 
ing frpaller  qnes,  to  make  them  navigable  *^  He 
repaired  the  harbours  of  Scarborough,  Southamp- 
ton, an4  fpveral  other  towns;  and  on  the  port  of 
Dover  alone  he  expended  between  fixty  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds.  He  built  a  great  many  ftrong 
forts  at  the  moiuhs  of  rivers,  and  the  mofl:  ex- 
pofed  parts  of  coafts,  for  the  fecurity  of  (hipping 
and  of  the  country*  Great  pains  were  taken  in 
this  reign  to  clear  the  furrounding  fcas  of  pirates ; 
and  the  king  on  fomc  occafions  difcovered  the 
greatefl:  anxiety  for  the  fafety  of  his  merchants 
.  j(hips'^  For  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the 
'  famous  maritime  guild  or  fraternity  called  the 
.  Trinity- houfe  of  Deptford,  was  inftituted  A.  D. 
;t|i:Ci ;   and  fimilar  fraternities  were  foon  after  efl:a- 
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bli(hcd  at  Hull  and  Newcaftlc  upon  Tyne,  for  the 
inftrudion  and  examination  of  pilots,  crcfling  of 
beacons,  light-houfes,  and  buoys,  and  for  various 
purpofes,  to  prevent  fhipwrccks^'.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Henry  VII I.  that  he  may  be  ftilcd 
the  founder  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  by  ap- 
pointing a  board  of  commiffioners  of  the  navy,  and 
by  creding  ftorehoufes  for  all  manner  of  naval 
ftores,  and  making  yards  and  docks  at  Woolwich 
and  Dcptford  for  building  and  equipping  fhips  <rf 
war.  From  thefe  and  other  fafts  that  might  have 
been  mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  Henry 
VIII.  paid  no  little  attention  to  trade,  and  that  his 
endeavours  to  promote  and  encourage  it  were  not 
altogether  in  vain. 

But  though  the  intentions  of  Henry  and  his 
minifters  were  favourable  to  commerce,  their 
knowledge  of  it  was  fo  imperfcft,  that  not  a  few 
of  their  laws  and  regulations  were  rather  hurtful 
than  beneficial.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  give 
many  examples,  but  a  few  will  be  fufficient.  What 
could  be  more  unreafonable  in  itfclf,  or  more  ol>- 
ftruftive  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  than  that 
law,  which  was  fo  frequently  renewed  and  fa. 
ftrongly  enforced,  againft  the  exportation  of  gold 
or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion,  and  commanding  all 
native  merchants  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of 
thefe  precious  metals  in  every  (hip  ;  and  obliging 
foreign  merchants  to  inveft  all  the  money  they 
fcccived  for  the  goods  they  imported  in  the  com-t 

5"  Andcrfwi's  Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  342, 
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niodities  of  the  country**  ?     Several  corporatloM 
obtained  monopolies,  by  afts  of  parliament,  which 
muft  have  been  hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures 5  and  they  obtained  them  on  very  ftrangc 
fuggeftions.    The  bailiffs  and  burgeffes  of  Bridport 
in  Dorfetfliire  prefcnted  a  petition  to  parliament 
A.  D.  1529,  reprefenting  that  the  people  of  their        , 
town  had  been  in  ufe,  time  out  of  mind,  to  make 
the  moft  part  of  the  great  cables,  halfers,  ropes,  and 
other  tackling  for  the  royal  navy,  and  for  the  moft 
part  of  all  other  ftiips  within  the  realm,  by  which 
their  town  was  right  well  maintained*     But  that  of 
late  years  certain  evil-difpofed  perfons  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  had  begun  to  make  cables,  halfers,  and 
ropes,  by  which  their  town   of  Bridport  was  ia 
danger  of  being  ruined,  and  the  prices  of  cables, 
Jialfers,  and  ropes,  were  greatly  enhanced.    The 
firft  of  thcfe  allegations  might  be  true  i  but  the 
fecond  was  certainly  a  moft  impudent  and  glaring 
falfehood.     The  incrcafe  of  manufacturers  could 
not  raife  the  price  of  the  goods  manufadlured.*    It 
muft  have 'had  a  contrary  effeft,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  real  grievance  of  the  good  people  of 
Bridport.    On  thi3  falfe  and  abfurd  fuggeftion,  aa 
^61  was  made  that  all  the  hemp  that  grew  within 
five  miles  of  Bridport  fhould  be  fold  only  in  that 
town,  and  that  no  perfon   within   five  miles  of 
Pridport  fhould  make  any  cables,  halfers,  ropes, 
hikers,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  goods  they 
made"}   an  aft  no   Icfs  imprudent  than  it  was 
unjuft.     One  other  example   will  be  fufficient  to 

i»  Stat.  4 Hen.  VI|.  c.  *3.  51  Stat.  %i  Hen.  VIII.  c  1%. 
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convince  us,  that  very  pernicious  laws  were  made 
in  this  period,    (and   perhaps  not  in   this  period 
only,)  on  very  abfurd  pretences.      The  city  of 
Worceftcr,  the   towns    of    Evefham,  Droitwich^ 
Kiddcrminfter,  and  Bromefgrove,  reprefentcd  to 
parliament  A.  D.    1533,  that  the  faid   city  and 
towns  were  well  inhabited,  and  their  inhabitants 
well  maintained,    by   making  woollen   cloths  of 
various  kinds ;  but  that  of  late  years,   divers  pqr- 
fons  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  fhire  of  Worcefter,   for  their  own  lucre,  had 
begun  to  exercife  cloth-making  of  all  kinds,  to  the 
great  decay,  depopulation,  and  ruin  of  the  faid 
city  and  towns.     Upon  this  reprefentation,  an  aft 
was  made,  that  no  perfon  of  any  degree  in  Wor- 
cefterfliire  fhould  make  any  cloth  to  be  fold,  except 
fuch  perfons  as  refided  in  the  city  of  Worcefter,  or 
in  the  towns  of  Evefham,  Droitwich,  Kiddermin- 
Iter,-  or    Bromefgrove'*.     That  fuch   reftriftivc 
laws  were  unfriendly  and  hurtful  both  to  trade  and 
manufaftures  is  obvious,  though  it  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  the  legiflators  to  hurt  them. 
Good  intentions  are  not  fufEcicnt  to  mak.c  good 
legiflators.      Prudence    and    caution    to   prevent 
being  deceived  by  intercfted  perfons,  patient  labo- 
rious inveftigation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fubjedl  on  which  the  laws  are  to  be  made,  arc 
no  lefs  neceflary  than  good  intentions.     But  not-? 
withftanding  thefe  and  feveral  other  obftruftions  to 
trade  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  of  England 

54i5Hcn.VIlI.  c.  18. 
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was  confidcrably  extended  and  incrcafcd  in  the  rcigd 
of  Henry  VIII. 

If  commerce  was  but  impcrfeftly  undcrftood  in 
England  in  this  period,  it  was  ftill  more  imperfeftly 
underftood  in  Scotland.  Several  laws  relating  to 
trade  were  made  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  but  they 
were  all  reftriftive,  and  tended  rather  to  curb  than 
to  encourage  a  fpirit  for  mercantile  adventures. 
None  but  the  inhabitants  and  freemen  of  royal  bo- 
roughs were  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  j  and 
even  they  were  not  permitted  to  engage  in  it  unlefs 
they  had  a  certain  ftock  in  money  or  goods". 
While  Henry  VI II.  encouraged  his  fubjefts  to  un- 
dertake long  and  dangerous  voyages  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  unknown  countries,  James  V.  made  laws 
to  prohibit  his  fubjeds  from  putting  to  fea  in  the 
three  winter  months**.  Trade  could  not  flourifh 
under  fuch  reftridlions. 

As  money  and  fhips  are  two  great  inftruments  of 
commerce,  without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on, 
it  is  neceflary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ftate  of 
them  in  every  period  of  this  work. 

Though  a  pound  is  one  of  the  moft  common  de-  Pound  in 
nominations  of  money,  it  never  was  a  real  coin,  ^ound^^n^ 
cither  in  gold  or  filver,  in  any  age  or  country.  Such  |?^<^^*^« 
large  and  ponderous  coins  would  have  been  in  many 
refpedls  inconvenient.     But  for  many  ages,  both  in  ^!^^^  t® 
Britain  and  in  other  countries,  that  number  of  fmaller  '*'^'^^' 
coins  which  was  denominated  a  pound  in  computa- 
^jion,  or  a  pound  in  tale,  really  contained  a  pound 
of  filver  i  and  they  might  have  been  and  frequently 

S5  Black  Aas,  James  V,  ch.  27.        56  ibid.  ch.  37.  34.  So. 
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vftrt  weighed,  as  well  as  numbered,  to  afceitun 
their  value.  If  the  number  of  coins  that  were  de- 
nominated a  pound  in  tale  did  not  aflually  make  a 
pound  in  weight,  an  additional  number  of  coins 
were  thrown  into  the  fcale  to  make  up  the  weight. 
This  was  a  fair  and  honeft  praftice  j  the  departure 
from  which  occafioned  many  difficulties,  miftakes, 
and  impofitions  in  money  tranfadions,  both  in  fo- 
reign and  domeftic  trade. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ccntuiy, 
Edward  I.  having  exhaufted  his  treafures  by  his 
long  and  expenfive  wars  with  Scotland,  coined  a 
greater  number  of  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings 
out  of  a  pound  of  filver  than  formerly ;  which  gave 
rife  to  the  diftinftion  between  the  pound  in  weight 
and  the  pound  in  tale.  The  difference  at  firft  was 
very  fttiall,  and  hardly  perceptible ;  but  it  gradually 
increafcd  in  every  fucceeding  reign ;  and  at  the  ac* 
ceflion  of  Henry  VII.  the  nominal  pound,  or  the 
pound  in  tale,  was  little  more  than  half  a  real  pound 
in  weight,  and  contained  only  as  much  filver  as 
thirty-one  (hillings  of  our  money  at  prefcnt ". 

Shillings.  Groats,  weighing  each  forty -three  grains,  had  been 
hitherto  the  largeft  filver  coins :  but  Henry  VII, 
A.  D.  1 504,  coined  ftiillings,  then  commonly  called 
feftoons,  each  weighing  14+ grains,  equal  to  three 
groats,  and  to  twelve  pennies.  They  were  fair  and 
beautiful  coins,  for  thofe  times  5  but  they  are  now 
become  fo  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  is  imagined  that 
no  great  numbers  of  them  were  coined  ^'. 

57    See  vol.  iv.  p.   27S,   &c.     vol.  vi.  p«  S94,  &c.     vol*  Titi* 
P*  34-5)  ^c.  vol.  X.  p.  263,  &c. 

5S  Folkes  on  0)iMf  p.  S9«  edit.  i763« 
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Henry  VII.  made  fevetal  alterations  in  the  form  ^'^^7^ 
and  devices  of  the  coins  of  England.     Inftead  of 
the  full  face  that  appeared  on  the  ^coins  of  former 
kings,  and  which  bore  little  or  no  refemblancc  to 
the  prince  intended  to  be  reprc||hted,  his  face  ap- 
pears in  profile,  and  bears  a  great  refemblance  to 
his  real  countenance.     Still  further  to  diftinguifli 
his  coins  from  thofe  of  preceding  or  fubfcquent 
kings  of  the  fame  name,  the   nutpber  VII.  was 
added  immediately  after   the  name:  this  praftice 
hath  been  followed  by  all  his  fucceflbrs.     He  laid  > 
afide  the  open  crown  of  former  kings,  and  appears 
.upon  his  coins  with  an  arched  imperial  crown,  fur- 
mounted  by  the  globe  and  crofs.     To  prevent  clip- 
ping, he  caufcd  a  circle  to  be  made  at  the  very  edge 
of  his  toins.     The  filver  coins  of  Henry  VII.  were 
(hillings  or  feftoons,  groats,   half-groats,  pennies, 
half-pennies,  and  farthings,  of  the  fame  weight  and 
value  with  thofc  of  his  two  predeceflbrs,  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  III.'^ 

Henry  VII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  gold  as  well  Gold 
as  of  filver  j  but  his  gold  coins  in  general  bore  the  ^*°** 
fame  names,  and  were  of  the  fame  weight  and  value 
with  thofe  of  his  two  predeceflbrs,  which  have  been 
already  defcribed*°.  He  was  however  the  firft  king 
of  England  who  coined  thofe  large  and  .beautiful 
pieces  of  gold  called  fovereigns>  value  forty-two 
fhillings  of  thofe  times,  and  half- fovereigns,  value 
twenty  one  fhillings :  he  coined  alfo  quadruple  fo- 
vereigns, weighing  each  an  ounce  of  gold;  but 
thefe  laft  were  undoubtedly  defigned  for  medals, 

S9 M,  L^ake,  p,  i;^.    See  vol.  x.  p.  263,  «64,        60  Id.  ibid. 
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and  not  for  current  coins*'*  The  gold  coins  of, 
Henry  VII.,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  an  adlof 
parliament  A.  D.  1503,  were  fove reigns  and  half- 
fovereigns,  ryals,  half-ryals,  and  quarter-ryals,  no- 
bles and  half-noblo^**.  All  the  coins  of  Henry  VIL> 
both  of  gold  and  filver,  were  of  ftandard  purity. 
He  poflefled  too  much  money,  and  loved  it  too 
well,  to  fink  its  value  by  too  great  a  number  of 
baler  metals. 
VII F^  Henry  VI If.  coined  a  great  deal  of  money  in  his 

long  reign.  In  the  former  part  of  it,  his  coins  were 
of  the  fame  kinds  and  of  the  fame  weight  and  finc- 
nefs  with  thofe  of  h'is  predeccflbrs,  which  have  been 
dcfcribed.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  after 
he  had  fquahdered  all  his  father's  treafures,  the 
grants  he  had  received  from  parliament,  and  the 
great  fums  he  had  derived  from  the  diflblution  of 
the  religious  houfcs,  he  began  to  diminilh  his  coins 
both  in  weight  and  finenefs.  This  diminution  at 
firft  was  fmall,  in  hopes  perhaps  that  it  would  not 
be  perceived  i  but  after  he  had  got  into  this  fatal 
career,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  ftcps  to  the  mofl: 
pernicious  lengths.  In  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his 
reign,  filver  money  of  all  the  different  kinds  was 
coined,  which  had  only  one  half  filver  and  the  other 
half  alloy.  He  did  not  even  flop  here  ;  in  the  laft 
year  of  his  reign  he  coined  money  that  had  only 
four  ounces  of  filver  and  eight  ounces  of  allby  in 
the  pound  weight ;  and  the  nominal  pound  of  this 
bafc  money  was  worth  only  nine  fhillings  and  three- 
pence three  farthings  of  our  prefcnt  money  ^'.  FJc 

*»  Leake,  p.  182.      **  i8  Henry  VII.  c.  5.      ^J  M.Folkcs,p.a7. 
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began  to  debafc  his  gold  coins  at  the  fame  time, 
and  proceeded  by  the  fame  degrees.  But  it  would 
be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  every  ftep.  In  this 
degraded  and  dcbafed  condition  Henry  VIIL  left 
the  money  of  his  kingdom  to. his  fon  and  fucceflbr 
Edward  VI.  This  ihamcful  debafement  of  the 
money  of  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the  moft  impru* 
dent,  diflionourable,  and  pernicious  meafures  of  his 
reign ;  it  wasproduftive  of  innumerable  inconveni- 
cncies  and  great  perplexity  in  bufinefs  of  all  kindj, 
and  the  reftoration  of  it  to  its  ftandard  purity  was 
found  to  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

It  had  long  been  a  great  obftruftion  to  trade  and  Intereft  of 
to  improvements  of  every  kind,  that  lending  money  ^^^^y* 
upon  intereft  was  declared  by  the  church  to  be  ufury, 
and  highly  criminal  in  Chriftians.  This  prevented 
laws  being  made  for  regulating  the  rate  of  intereft;  , 
arid  the  money-lenders  (many  of  whom  were  Jews) 
took  advantage  of  the  neceffity  of  the  borrowers, 
and  exafted  moft  exorbitant  intereft.  They  had 
invented  alfo  feveral  curious  devices  to  elude  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury.  Of  thefc  evils 
many  complaints  had  been  made  i  and  by  an  a6t  of 
parliament  A.  D.  1545,  the  intereft  of  money  was 
fixed  at  ten  per  cent.;  and  if  any  perfon  took  more, 
he  was  to  forfeit  three  times  the  fum  lent,  the  one 
half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  la 
che  fame  ad^  the  various  tricks  and  devices  that  had 
been  praftifed  by  the  money-lenders,  to  efcape  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury,  arc  enumerated 
and  prohibited  ^. 

♦4  37  Hen.  VIII,  c,  9, 
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Scotiaad.  The  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  famt 
with  thofc  of  England,  in  weight,  purity,  and  value; 
and  continued  to  be  fo  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fotirteenth  century,  when  they  began  to  fall  a  little 
below  them.  This  difference  in  the  coins  of  the 
two  Britilh  kingdoms  gradually  increafed  9  and  not 
long  after  the  beginning  of  our  prefent  period,  the 
ndminal  pound  of  Scotland  was  only  equal  to  one* 
third  of  the  nominal  pound  of  England.  This 
appears  with  the  clcareft  evidence,  from  the  contraft 
of  marriage  between  king  James  IV.  and  the  princefs 
Margaret,  cldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D. 
1 502.  In  one  article  of  that  contraft  it  is  ftipulatcd, 
that  the  princefs  (hould  be  infeoffed  in  lands  of  the 
yearly  value  of  2000 1.  Englifli,  or  6000  Scots. 
By  another  article,  king  James  is  bound  to  pay  to' 
his  queen  1000 1.  Scots,  or  500  marks  Englilfa^ 
yearly,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  Ihe  pleafed  ^^  As  the 
nominal  Englifli  pound  at  that  time  was  equal  to 
thirty-one  of  our  prefent  fliillings,  the  Scots  pound, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lixteenth  century,  was  equal 
to  ten  fliillings  and  four-pence  fterling.  But  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  A.  Dr  1544,  the  nominal 
pound  of  Scotland  had  funk  to  one-fourth  of  the 
nominal  pound  of  England.  This  appears  from  a 
contraft  of  marriage  between  Matthew  earl  of  Len- 
nox, and  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,. daughter  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland  by  her  fecond  huf- 
band  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  niece  to  Henry  VIII, 
By  one  article  in  that  contraft,  king  Henry  c^i- 
gaged  to  fettle  an  efl:ate  in  England  on  the  carl  of 

*5  Rym.  torn.  xii.   p.  787  ^7^1. 
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Lennox  and  the  lady  Margaret,  and  their  heirs,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  6800  marks  Scots,  which  is 
equal  (fays  the  record)  to  1700  marks  Englifli  •*. 
James  IV.  and  V.  coined  a  good  deal  of  money 
both  of  gold  and  filver ;  for  a  particular  defcription 
of  which  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the  work 
quoted  below  ^' ;  the  introducing  of  it  here  would 
be  tedious,  and  unfuitable  to  the  defign  of  general 
hiftory.  It  may  however  be  obferved,  that  the 
kings  of  Scodand  afllimed  the  arched  imperial 
crown  upon  their  coins  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  kings  of  England  ;  that  their  coins  were  not 
inferior  in  their  fabrication  to  thofe  of  England  j 
and  that  the  gold  coins  of  James  V.  called  bonnet, 
,  (becaufe  they  have  a  bonnet  on  the  king's  head,) 
were  the  mod  elegant  and  beaudful  coins  in  Europe 
in  thofe  times. 

As  money  was  certainly  more  plentifiil  in  Britain,  Expcnce 
and  the  prices  of  provisions  'and  the  other  necefla-  ^  ^^*"^' 
lies  of  life  were  higher  in  this  than  in  the  preceding 
period,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  expcnce 
of  living  was  only  fix,  or  rather  five  times  cheaper 
in  nominal  pounds  than  it  is  at  prcfent  **•  .Various 
evidences  of  this  might  be  produced ;  but  one  de- 
cifive  proof  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  fufiicient. 
By  an  aft  of  parliament  A.  D.  1545,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  when  the  church  of  a  fmall  parifli,  whofe 
benefice  did  not  exceed  fix  pounds  a-year,  was  fitu- 
ated  within  a  mile  of  another  church,  the  fmall 

^  Rym.  torn.  xv.  p.  31. 

^7  Nnmirmata  Scotiae,  by  Adam  de  Cardonnel. 

^  Sec  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Pretiofum;  p.  iis««sao» 
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parifb  might  be  annexed  to   that  other  churclu 
For  this  two  reafons  areaffigned:    ift.   That  it* 
would  lave  the  expence  of  keeping  up  two  churches* 
idj  That  fix  pounds  a-year  was  too.fcanty  a  living 
for  a  parifh  prieft.     And  may  not  the  fame  thing 
be  faid  of  five  times  fix,  or  thirty  pounds  at  pre* 
fcnt  ?     By  another  claufe  in  the  lame  aft  it  is  pro- 
vided^ that  if  the  parilhioners  of  the  finall  parilh 
annexed  Ihall  wichin  a  year  raifc  their   benefice  to 
eight  pounds  a-year^  the  annexation  Ihall  be  dif- 
folved  i  becaufc^  in  the  opinion  of  this  parliament 
eight  pounds  was  a  competent  living  for  the  mim- 
fier  of  a  fmall  parilh.     And  can  more  be  laid  of 
five  times  eight,    or  forty  pounds  a-year  in  our 
times  ?     If  we  wifli  therefore  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  real  riches  of  perfons  in  the  difierent  ranks 
in  focicty  at  two  different  and  diftant  periods^  wc 
mult  not  only  take  into  the  account  the  quantity  of 
money  which  they  polTefledj  but  chiefly  the  quan« 
tity  of  all  other  things  which  that  money  could  have 
purchafcd.     Thus,  for  example,  the  wages  of  a 
common  labourer  in  our  prefcnt  period  was  only 
three-pence  a-day  -,    but  he  was  really  as  richj  and 
could  live  as  well  as  a  labourer  in  our  times  who 
earns  fifteen  pence  a-day.    The  fame  reafoning  will 
hold  good  with  xcfptA  to  perfons  in  all  the  other . 
ranks  in  fociety.     Money  is  not  only  a  capital  ar* 
tide  in  commerce,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  commercial 
barometer.     When  money  is  fcarce  it  is  dear,  and 
all  other  things  are  cheap.     When  money  abounds 
it  is  cheap,  and  all  other  things  are  dear.     This 
bears  hardeft  upon  ftipendiaries,  who  have  a  certain 

fixed 
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fixed  income  in  moneys  becaufe,  as  money  In- 
creafes, the  value  of  theirlncome  gradually  dccreafcs^i^ 
and  in  rime  becomes  quite  inconiipetent. 

As  (hips  are  nplefs  neceflary  to  foreign  and  even 
to  coafting  commerce  than  money,  the  ftate  of 
Ihipping  requires  fome  of  our  attention  in  every 
period. 

The  fhips  that  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Briiain  in  foreign  trade  weVe  fa 
general  fmall,  many  of  them  under  fifty,  and  few 
of  them  above  one  huudred  and  fifty  tons.  A  few 
fliips  of  greater  burthen  are  mentioned  by  our'hif- 
torians,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  prodi- 
gies *^'.  But  after  the  difcoveryof  the  ISTew  Worltcl, 
Ivhen  more  diftant  voyages  were  undertaken,  the 
merchants  of  England  began  to  build  larger  and 
ftouter  fliips.  In  this  they  weric  aflifted  and  en* 
couraged  by  Henry  VII.,  who  built  fcveral  great 
Ihips,  which  he  freighted  to  the  merchants  wheit 
they  were  not  employed  in  the  public  fcrvice.  The 
ihip  in  which  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymoufh 
made  three  fuccefsful  voyages  to  the  Brafils  and  tlie 
coaft  of  Guinea,  (the  firft  in  1530,)  is  reprefented 
as  a  fliip  of  uncommon  jnaignitude,  a  (tout  tall  ihip, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  ^^ 

But  if  the  merchant  (hips  were  now  in  general 
larger  and  better  built  than  thofe  of  preceding 
times,  the  fliips  defigned  for  war  were,  it  is  faid, 
augmented  in  fize  and  ftrength  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  great  importance  of  fuperiority  at  fea 

^  Sec  vol.  X.  p.  274%  70  Hackluyti  vol*  iii.  p.  700. 
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was  well  undcrftood  j  and  the  fovereigns  of  the 
fcveral  maritime  ftates  of  Europe  began  to  vie  widi 
each  other  which  of  them  ftiould  have  the  lai^geft 
and  ftouteft  (hips  of  war.  Henry  VIII.  built  feveral 
great  fhips ;  particularly  one  named  the  Regent^ 
of  looo  tons,  which  required  a  crew  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  ^\  The  king  of  France  had  alfo  a 
number  of  great  fhips,  of  which  the  Cordelier  was 
by  far  the  greateft,  and  contained  accommodadon 
for  eleven  hundred  men.  Thefe  two  noble  fhips, 
the  Regent  and  Cordelier,  having  grappled  with 
one  another  in  a  fea- fight  off  the  port  of  Breib 
A.  D.  1512,  they  were  both  burnt,  with  every 
perfon  on  board  ^\  To  replace  the  Regent, 
Henry  VIII.  foon  after  built  another  fhip  of  the 
fame  burthen,  but  far  more  fplendid  and  orna- 
mental, called  the  Hary  Grace  Dieu  ^'.  King 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  we  are  told,  engaged  aUb 
.in  this  noble  contefl,  and  refolved  to  build  a  greater 
fhip  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Undfay  of 
Pitfcottic,  who  gives  the  moft  circumflantial  dc- 
fcription  of  this  famous  fhip,  which  was  called  the 
Great  Michael,  fays,  that  he  received  his  informa- 
tion from  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  \^ho  was 
her  quarter- matter,  and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was 
mafter-fkipper.  As  this  writer  feems  to  have  been 
fo  well  informed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
his  defcription  of  this  famous  fhip  in  his  own 
words,  changing  only  a  few  of  them  that  would 
be  unintelligible  to  an  Englifh  reader, 

7«  Archeologia,  vol.  vi.  p,  aoi,  7»  Hall,  f.  ss. 

73  Arch.  vol.  V.  p.  209. 
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^^  In  this  fame  year  (1512)  the  king  of  Scot- 
^'  land    bigged  a    great  fhip,    called  the   Great 
"  Michael,    which  was  the  greatcft  (hip  and  of 
^<  the  moft  ftrcngth  that  ever  failed  in  England  or 
**  France:  for  this  fhip  was  of  fogre^tftature,  and 
<^  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  except  Falkland,  (he 
^^  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak 
«  wood,  befidcs  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
^*  Norroway ;  for  fhe  was  fo  ftrong  and  of  fo  great 
^*  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,  Ihe  was  twclve-^fcorc 
*'  feet  of  length,    and  thirty-fix  feet  within  the 
^'  fides.     All  the  wrights   of  Scodan4  yea   and 
**  many   other  ftrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
**  the  king's  commandment,   who  wrought  very 
f*  bufily  in  her  j   but  it  was  year  and  day  ere  fhe 
"  was  complete.     This  great  fhip  cumbered  Scot- 
^'  land  to  get   her  to  the  fea.     From  that  time 
"  that  (he  was  a  float,  and  her  mafts  and  fails  com- 
*'  plete,  with  ropes  and  ancores  efKering  thereto, 
**  (he   was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  tho\i- 
*«  fand  pounds  of  cxpences,   befidcs  her  artillery, 
**  which  was  very  great  and  coftly  to  the  king,  and 
«*  befides  all  the  reft  of  her  furniture  '\     She  had 
«*  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her;  (he^had  fix- 
<*  fcore  gunners  to  ufc  her  artillery,  and  had  a 
*^  thoufand  men  of  war,     befidcs   her   captains, 
*'  (kippers,  and  quarter- maftcrs.     If  any  man  be- 
"  lieve  that  this  defcription  of  the  (hip  is  not  of 
"  verity  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the 
V  gate  of  Tillibarden,  and  there  before  the  fame 

74  )o,ooo  1.  Scots  at  that  time  cpntaineci  as  much  filver  as  15,000 1. 
fttrlii^g  9t  prefent,  and  was  equal  in  efficacy  to  59,000 1. 
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'^  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breath  of  her  planted 
*'  with  hawthoru  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
*'  make  her^^"  Such  is  the  dcfcription  of  this 
Ihip  given  by  Pitfcottie,  and  he  certainly  believed 
It  to  be  true.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  mifinformcd  in  fome  things;  particularly  that 
flie  had  a  thoufand  fighting  men  on  board,  which 
is  hardly  credible. 

King  James  fent  this  great  fhip  with  two  other 
gallant  (hips,  the  Margaret  and  the  James,  and  a 
fleet  of  fmaller  vcffels,  having  an  army  on  board, 
to  the  afliftance  of  the  king  of  France,  againft  4 
threatened  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  £ng- 
li(h,  which  foon  after  took  place  ^*.  The  Great 
Michael  never  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  fold 
by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  king  of  France, 
A.  D.  I5i4>  for  40,000  franks^^  i  a  very  great 
fnm  in  thofc  times.  ,  James  IV.,  who  had  a  taftc 
for  maritime  affairs,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
defign  of  raifing  a  royal  navy  i  but,  by  his  untimely 
death,  that  defign  was  blafted.  Henry  VIIL,  who 
may  be  juftly  fliyled  the  founder  of  the  Engliih 
navy,  had  formed  the  fame  defign  about  the  fame 
time  i  but  as  he  furvived  king  James  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  much  greater, 
more  powerful,  and  opulent  natfon,  he  made  much 
greater  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  that  defign  j 
and  at  his  death  he  left  a  fleet  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  of  Jiis  predeceflbrs,  and  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other   prince  in  Europe.     Some  rf 

75  Pitfcottic,  p.  107.  76  Ibid,  p.  no. 
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Henry's  prcdeceffors  had  a  fty  (hips,  which  they 
employed  fometlmes  in  trade,  and  fometimes  in 
war  i  but  they  did  npt  defcrve  the  name  of  a  navy. 
At  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  navy  of  Englanfi 
was  on  a  very  different  footing;  it  confifted  of 
fifty-thrc€  fhips  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  only 
cqv^ipped  for  war.  Some  of  thefe  Ihips  were  of 
great  magnitude  :  the  Henry  Grace  dc  Dieu  was 
of  looo  tons  J  flie  carried  19  brafs  and  103  iron 
guns;  and  her  complement  of  men  confifted  of 
349  foldiers,  301  mariners,  and  fifty  gunners. 
There  was  another  (hip  of  700  tons,  two  of  600, 
ahdtwopf  500,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  6^55  tons^*.  More  evidence,  if  it  was  nc- 
cefiary,  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  the  (hips 
employed  In  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  both 
in  trade  and  war,  in  this  period,  >yerc  in  general 
larger,  ftrong^r,  and  better  built  than  in  any  former 
time  i  which  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  that 
the  commerce,  power,  and  opulence  of  the  country 
had  increafed. 

The  trade  of  England  was  ftiir  carried  on,  for 
the  moft  part,  by  two  great  companies ;  the  com- 
pany of  the  German  merchants  of  fteelyard,  and 
the  company  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  Eng- 
land, The  firft  of  thefe  companies  was  the  richeft, 
the  moft  ancient,  and  for  feveral  ages  the  moft 
favoured  by  the  kings  of  England,  to  whom  they 
made  valuable  prefents.  This  company  was  com- 
pofed  almoft  wholly  of  foreigners,  and  was  far 
frpm  being  popular.     They  became  at  length  fo 

7^  Archeologia,  yoL  vi.  p.  x»o. 
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iinpopular,  that  theft  pcrfons  were  often  infulted 
and  their  goods  plundered  by  the  populace  of  Lon* 
don.  The  company  of  merchant  adventurers  coq-i^ 
lifted  wholly  of  Englifhmen,  and  every  Englifli 
merchant  was  admittecl  a  member  of  it  on  paying 
a  fmall  fine.  It  appears  fo  to  haye  been  the  \i\%tn^ 
tion  of  government  to  divide  the  trade  of  England 
between  thefe  two  companies  j  and  certain  branches 
of  it  were  allotted  to  each  of  them  in  their  pharterSj 
with  ftrift  prohibitions  not  to  exceed  their  bounds. 
But  the  love  of  gain  is  not  to  be  reftraincd  by 
prohibitions  lurking  in  charters.  Thefe  two  com- 
panies encroached  on  each  other's  privileges,  and 
brought  bitter  complaints  againft  one  another 
before  the  king  and  council.  The  complaints  of 
the  merchant  adventurers  were  welUfounded ;  the 
injuries  they  had  received  from  the  other  company 
were  very  great,  and  ought  to  have  been  redrcfled : 
but  their  antagonifts  had  powerful  protedtors  4t 
court,  which  enabled  them  to  repel  all  attacks 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
fucceeding  reign,  the  complaints  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  prevailed,  and  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  merchants  of  the  fteelyard  were,  after 
mature  deliberation,  revoked,  and  their  corpora- 
tion abolifhed,  by  the  privy  council.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  exported  in  one  year  44,000  pieces 
of  cloth  J  and  as  they  enjoyed  an  exemption*  from 
alien  duties,  they  had  defrauded  the  revenue,  and ' 
injured  the  private  adventurers,  by  colouring,  or 
pafling  under  their  own  names,  the  merchandize, 
of  other  foreigners  to  a  large  amount^*. 

79  ^nderfon,  vol.  i,  p.  ^Sj. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R     VIL 

Hiftory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  re- 
markable Cuftoms,  Languages,  Drefs,  and 
Diverfions  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Acceffion  of  Henry  VIL  A.  D. 
1485,  to  the  Acceffion  of  Edward  VL 
A.  D,  1547. 

AMONG  nations  whofe  government  is  mo- 
narchical, the  fupreme  magiftrate  is  exalted 
to  a  power,  and  invoked  by  tides,  fcarccly  com- 
patible with  human  nature;  while  the  people,  from 
whom  his  authority  originates,  and  on  whofe  breath 
his  cxiftence  depends,  are  in  hiftory  regarded  only 
as  fubfervicnt  to  him.    Their  .annals  are  adjufted 

and 
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and  marked  bjr  his  reign,  filled  with  his  public 
tranfaiflions  or  fecret  policy ;  and  as  every  acchievc- 
menc  is  afcribed  to  his  aufpices,  it  is  his  life  rather 
than  their  hiftory  that  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
fuccecding  generations.  From  the  public  tranf- 
aftions,  or  the  dark  and  diflioneft  intrigues  of 
princes,  the  tranfition  to  the  private  charaftcr  of 
the  people  is  grateful  j  yet  there  our  attention  is 
ftill  irrefiftibly  attraftcd  to  the  fovereign,  whofe 
example  either  extends  to  fociety,  or  whole  court 
is  an  index  to  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  tafte  of 
the  age. 
Spirit  of  I^  IS  obfervable  that  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  is 

^Eng.  fubjed  to  frequent,  and  fudden  viciflitudes;  that  it 
pafles  from  the  extremes  of  religious  frenzy,  or 
civil  difcord,  to  a  ftate  of  inaftive  and  cold  indif- 
ference. The  EngliQi,  after  a  Jong  interruption, 
obtained,  by  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes,  the  blcff- 
ings  of  a  permanent  government  and  domeftic 
concord,  and  were  urfwilling  to  forfeit  thcfe  by  the 
rafli  renewal  of  their  former  troubles.  The  power 
of  the  nobles  was  broken,  and  their  numbers  dimi- 
nilhed  j  the  policy  of  the  crown  had  fuppreffed 
their  retainers;  war,  or  the  progrefs  of  focrcty, 
had  either  deftroyed  or  enfranchifed  their  bondf- 
men ;  nor  were  armies  reafdy  to  ftart,  as  formerly, 
at  the  found  of  their  trumpets.  "Their  depreffion, 
and  the  difufage  of  flavery,  produced  a  falutary 
alteration  on  the  ranks  of  fociety,  removing  the 
materials  as  well  as  the  caufcs  of  future  commotions^ 
but  on  the  removal  of  thefe,  an  important  change 
is  perceptible  in  the  fpirit  both  of  the  government 

and 
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and  people.     The   regal  power,  countcrafted  hi- 
therto   by  that  of  the  nobles,  fubfifted,  after  the 
decline  of  their  influence,  without  oppolitibn  and 
without   reftraint.      Government  was  fanguinary, 
the  people   were  paflTive,  fubmiflive  to  rapacious 
vindidlive  tyrants,  at  whofe  pleafure  the  laws  were  . 
either   fuperfedcd    or    perverted.       The  fcafFold 
ftreatncd  with  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
flan)cs  of  perfecution  confumed  the  religious  5  but 
the, people  fufFered  with  patience,  rcfigned  thcconr 
ftitutioa  to  their  monarch,  and  received  as  their 
religipn,  whatever  his  caprice  or  his  paflions  might 
di(5tate.     Other  nations,  amidft  the  remains  of  chi- 
valry, (the  force  of  which  was  not  yet  exhaufted,) 
difcovered  in  their  government  much  of  their  prc- 
fent  moderation  and  lenity ;  and  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  exhibit  defpotic* 
authority  mitigated  by  refinement,  mild  in  its  ex- 
ercifc,    and  unftained  by  fanguinary  exertions  of 
power. .  In    England,    a    tyrannical   government 
argues  a  more  barbarous  ftate   of  fociety.     The 
people  were  inured  to  bloodfhed  by  the  civil  wars ; 
and  while  their  own  fecurity  remained  unafFcfted, 
beheld  the  fate  of  their  fuperiors  with  fupine  indif- 
ference, or  perhaps  with  a  fecret  malignant  plea- 
fure.    Government,  it  is  true,  was  always  vigilant 
to  fupprefs  their  murmurs ;  and  Henry  VIII.  con- 
defcended  repeatedly  to  court  their  afFeftions ;  re- 
ligious conteft«  fcrved  to  balance  their  hopes  and 
their  fears  j  and  the  religious  parties  into  which 
they   were   divided,  applauded  alternately   every 
tyrannical  action  of  Henrj^'s  reign.  .  perhaps  they 

9  efteemed 
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cftccmcd  his  charadcr  j  but  theirs  is  markftd  by  a 
tame  fervility^  unexampled  hitherto  in  the  annals 
of  England. 

Their  manners,  though  comparatively  rude,  at- 
tained in  the  prefent  period  to  confiderablc  refine- 
ment J  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain 
the  precife  degree,  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the 
minute  gradations.  Foreigners  who  vifited  the 
country,  have  tranfmitted  a  favourable  report  of 
the  inhabitants  i  and  Polydore  Virgil,  with  a  vifible 
partiality,  pronounces  that  theirs  refembled  the 
Italian  manners';  but  Erafmus  informs  us,  that 
their  manners  participated  of  thofe  nations  from 
whom  they  originated,  exhibiting  a  mixture  neither 
fo  refined  as  the  French,  nor  fo  rude  as  the  Ger- 
man *.  The  refort  of  foreigners  was  confiderablc, 
and  apparently  acceptable  to  all  ranks,  the  ple- 
beians excepted*,  who,  like  their  own  maftiflS, 
are  ftill  noted  for  their  antipathy  to  ftrangers.  The 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  opulence  began  to  travel 
for  improvement  through  Europe,  to  ftudy  the 
languages,  and  acquire  the  refinement  of  diflTcrcnt 
courts  * ;  and  this  intercourfe  with  foreigners  at 
home  and  abroad  contributed,  without  fupplanting, 
to  correft  the  rudenefs  of  the  national  manners. 

»  Hift.  p.  15. 

«  Erafmi  Colloq.  Diverforia  ad  iinem.  Erafmus  promifed  a  dcn 
fcription  of  Englllh  inns,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  execute* 

1  Pol.  Virgil,  p.  15,     Stowe,  p.  505.     Hall,  Hen.  VIII.  p.  6«. 

4  Surry,  Wyat,  and  others,  had  travelled :  and  it  is  faid  that  tho 
firft  of  the  Bedford  family  diftinguifhed  at  court  was  a  Mr.  Ruiiel^ 
who  had  acquired  by  travelling,  the  languages  of  the  continent,  and 
was  employed  by  Sir  John  Trenchard  his  kinfman  to  attend  on  Philip 
of  Auftria  as  an  interpreter  during  his  journey  to  court. 

If 
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if  the  charaftcr,  however,  of  a  court  be  aflbmcd 
from  the  fovereign,  thefe  manners,  in  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.,  muft  have  been  ruled  indeed.     On 
arriving  at  a  village  where  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
after  landing  in  England,  was  lodged  for  the  night, 
Henry  Was  told  that  the  princcfs  had  already  retired 
to  reft  5  but  he  announced  his  intention  of  vifiting 
her  bed-fide,  obliged  her  to  rife  and  drefs  to  re- . 
ceive  him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening  to  his 
fon  prince  Arthur*.     Henry  VIII.  afFcdtcd  more 
gallantry,  and   his  court  was  diftin^uifbed  by  fu- 
perior  politenefs;     but   that   romantic  gallantry, 
which  was  congenial  to  Francis  and  to  James  IV., 
was  adopted  through  emulation,  and  fat  with  vifi-    ' 
ble  conftraint  upon  Charles,  who  difregarded,  and 
upon  Henry,  who  forgot  his  youthful  profeffion$ 
of  refpeft  for  the  fair.  His  paffions  were  impetuous, 
his  gallantry  was  indelicate,  yet  his  charader  brave, 
frank,  and  generous  like  his  grandfather  Edward, 
though,  like  his  father  Henry,  rapacious  and  jea- 
lous, attradted  the  nobility,  and  encouraged  a  mag- 
nificence unknown  till  then  in  the  Englifh  court. 
The  nobility,  who  had  formerly  (hunned  the  court, 
unlcfs  at  feafons  when  their  appearance  was  necef- 
fary  *,  began  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign  i  they 
exchanged  their  folitary  dignity  for  focial  inter- 
courfe,   exhaufl:ed   their  revenues  in  oftentatious 
magnificence,   and  while  their  exiflence  literally 
depended  on  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  a  capricious 

i  Leland^s  Collectanea,  vol.  y,  p.  354. 

*  During  parliament,  or  once  a  year,  to  peiforna  their  homage. 

mafter. 
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maftcr,  acquired  the  frivolous,  the  pleafing  rcfiiie-* 
ment  of  courtly  manners. 

But  the  polifti  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a 
portion  of  focicty,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people 
iri^y  be  eftimated  perhaps  by  their  means  of  im- 
provement, their  early  education,  and  domeftic 
manners.  Their  education  in  the  prefent  period' 
was  extremely  defeftive.  Schools  were  rare  ;  and 
before  the  reformation,  young  men  were  educated 
in  monafteries,-,women  in  nunneries ;  where  the 
latter  were  inftruftcd  in  writing,  drawing,  confec- 
tionary, needle-work,  and,  what  were  regarded 
th'en  as  female  accomplifhments,  in  phyfic  and 
furgery^  The  acquifitions  of  the  former  were 
confined  to  writing,  and  a  tinfture  probably  of 
barbarous  Latin  *  j  but  ignorance  was  ftill  fo  com- 
mon, that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  gentlemen 
unable  to  commit  notes  to 'writing,  the  praftice  of 
notching  a  flick  to  aflSft  their  memory'.  When 
removed  from  thefe  feminaries  to  the  houles  of 
their  parents,  both  fexes  were  treated  in  a  manner 
that  precluded  improvement.  Perhaps  the  bcft 
criterion  of  civilized  fociety  is  the  free  intercourfe> 
and  reciprocal  confidence  between  parents  and  their 
offspring ;  a  fituation  in  which  an  indulgent  equa- 
lity fuperfedes  authority,  and  conciliates  mutual 
cftecm  and  afieftion.     But  domeftic  manners  were 

7  Vid.  a  trafl  written  in  the  lad  century,  and  publiihed  from  « 
MS.  of  Mr.  Adieus  in  the  Antiq.  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 

*  A  fpecimen,  not  indeed  very  intelligible,  of  the  Latin  acqain^ 
At  Eton,  may  be  found  in  Fenn's  Grig.  Letters,  voK  i.  p,  300. 

9  Hu{bafldry^  p.  86  • 
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fcverc  and  formal ;  a  haughty  rcfcrvc  was  affcdcd 
by  the  old,  and  an  abjcdt  deference  exadted  from 
the  young.     Sons,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  arc 
rcprcfcnted  as  ftanding,  uncovered  and  filent,  in 
their   father's  prefence;    and  daughtcris,   thongh 
women,  were  placed  like  ftatues  at  the  cupboard ; 
nor  permitted  to  fit,  or  repofe  themfelves  other- 
wife   than   by   kneeling  on  a  culhion,   till  their 
mother  departed.      Such  auftcre   manners   were 
prevalent  even  in  France'®,  and  peculiar  rather  to 
the  age  than  the  'nation ;  but  the  Englilh,  I  am 
afraid,  difcovcr  a  latent,  unfeeling  ferocity  in  the 
relentlcfs  rigour  of  their  domeftic  tribunals.   Omif- 
fions  were  puniflied  by  ftripes  and  blows  j   and 
chaftifement  was  carried  to^fuch  excefs,  that  the 
daughters  trembled  at  the  fight  of  their  mother, 
and  the  fons  avoided  and  hated   their  father". 
Thefe  circumftances  indicate  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  were  ceremonious  and  ftately,  their 
refinement  artificial,  adopted  only  in  their  external 
intercourfc,  not  habitual,  nor  retained  to  purify 
domefl:ic  life. 

Chivalry,  though  its  influence  diminiftied  daily,  Chiralry. 
ftill  fubfiftcd  as  a  fplendid  fpedlacle,  fupportcd  by 
the  mutual  emulation  of  princes,  their  enthufiaftic, 
gallantry,  or  their  predilcdtion  for  arms  and  exploits 
of  valour.     Francis  and  James  IV.  imbibed  the 

!•  <«  At  Roifny  are  ftill  fliewn  two  ^one  benches,  wliere  the  itluf- 
<<  trious  Sully  enjoyed  domeftic  comfoit,  himielf  feated,  and  the  reft 
**  of  his  family  ftanding  uncovered  near  a  bench  facing  him.*'  Vid« 
Mirabeau*s  Conliderations  on  the  Order  of  Cincinatut ;  note  AA. 

»i  Vid.  Traft.  ut  fupra— Fcnn's  Letters,  paffim. 
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genuine  ipirit  of  chivalry;  and  in  an  age  when 
craft  began  to  predominate  in  politics,  their  con- 
duft  was  often  prepofteroufly  adjufted  by  the  pre- 
cipitate dilates  of  romantic  honour.     The  incro^ 
dudion   of  refinement  and  tafle  in   Scotland  is 
afcribed  to  the  cfpoufals  of  James  and  Margaret ; 
but  although  the  people  were  fierce  and  untraftable, 
the  court  was  polifhcd,  and  the  king,  whofc  de- 
portment during  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  was 
remarked  and  recorded,  difplayed  the  courtefyof 
an  accompliflicd  knight,  and  a  cfelicacy  far  fupcrior 
to  the  Englifti  monarchs  ■*•   Henry  VIIL  deligbced 
in  chivalry;  its  fpirit  neither  perverted  his  judg- 
ment, nor  improved  his  heart;  but  his  tournaments 
gratified  his  tafte  for  magnificence  and  his  paflion 
for  arms.     On  thefe  amufemcnts,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged as  a  conflant  combatant,  his  father's  trea« 
fures  were    profufely  expended.      His    weapons 
fometimes  were  unufual,  at  lead  at  tourneys,  the 
battle-axe,  and  two-handed  fword  "j  but  diefe,  I 
fuppofe,  were  rebated  or  blunted,  as  the   fpears 
were  with  which  the  combatants  were  furnilhed. 
Yet  on  one  occafion  his  life  was  endangered  by  his 
favourite  Brandon,  who  (hivered  a  fpcar  on  his 
helmet,  without  perceiving  that  his  vizor  was  open, 
and  his  face  expofed  to  a  mortal  blow  *♦.     At  bis 
interview  with  Francis  in  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold, 
his  ftrength  and  dexterity  were  both  confpicuous  in 
a  tournament  perhaps  the  moft  fplendid  of  die 

»  Vxd.  Ao  account  of  Margareft   joarney  to  Scotlandp   awl 
reception  tlierey  in  Leland*8  Collet.  vol«  iv.  p.  265. 
n  Herbert's  Hift.  p,  13.  «4  HaIJ>  xai, 

age. 
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Age.  The  two  kingSi  who,  with  fourteen  com- 
panions, had  undertaken  to  encounter  all  who  chal- 
lenged, entered  the  lifts  with  their  affiftants,  fump- 
tuoufly  arrayed  in  the  richeft  tiffues;  and  in  the 
prcfencc  of  their  queens  awaited  the  appearance  of 
thofe  knights  whom  the  fame  of  their  tournament 
was  fuppofed  to  have  attraded*  Their  opponents, 
were  ready,  twelve  gentlemen  richfy  habited. 
Francis  began  s  and  after  performing  fucceflivc 
courfesi  and  breaking  feveral  fpears  with  applaufe^ 
was  fucceeded  by  Henry,  who  fhivered  his  fpear 
-at  the  firft  encounter;  at  the  fecond,  demoliflied 
his  antagonift's  helmet*  Their  juftings  were  con- 
tinued for  five  days  with  equal  iplendour  and  fimi- 
lar  fuccefs;  and  the  minute  defcriptions  of  the 
attire  of  the  knights  and  the  trappings  of  the 
horfes,  of  their  quaint  devices  and  feats  in  arms, 
affure  us  that  thcfe  fpeftacles  were  highly  efti- 
matcd'*.  The  mock  encounters  of  princes  appear 
at  prefent  unimportant  and  trivial,  as  thofe  of  the 
mimic  monarchs  of  the  ftage ;  yet  if  a  fervile  or 
brutal  exhibition  delighted,  by  its  mafiacre,  the 
refined  and  rational  nations  of  antiquity,  how  fu- 
perior,  as  a  fpedacle,  is  the  image  of  war,  where 
kings  and  heroes  are  the  only  combatants  i 

Thcfe,  infpcdled  at  a  diftance,  were  magnificent  Simplicity 
times,  yet  diverfified  withal,  when  examined  clofe-  ^l^^l^^^ 
ly,  with  fimplicity  of  manners^  and  plainnefs  or 
penury  in  the  chief  comforts  of  modern  life-   Mar- 
garet, on  her  marriage  with  James  IV.,  made  her 
pubUc  entry  into  Edinburgh,  riding  on  a  pillion 

II  Hall,  77. 
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behind  the  king'^.  The  apartments  of  HamptOB- 
court  had  been  furnifhed,  on  a  particular  occafioitt 
each  with  a  large  candlefl:ick>  a  bafon^  goblet,  and 
ewer,  of  filver;  yet  the  furniture  of  Henry's  cham- 
ber, independent  of  the  bed  and  cupboard,  con- 
fined only  of  a  joint-ftool,  a  pair  of  andirons,  and 
a  fmall  mirror  ^\  The  halls  and  chambers  of  the 
wealthy  were  furrounded  with  hangings^  ibmetimes 
of  arras,  and  replenifhed  with  a  cupboard,  long 
tables,  or  rather  loofe  boards  placed  upon  trefUes, 
forms,  a  chair,  and  a  few  joint-ftools  '•.  Their  beds 
were  apparently  comfortable,  often  elegant  $  but 
thofe  of  inferior  condition  flept  on  a  mat,  or  a  draw 
pallet,  under  a  rug,  with  a  log  for  a  fnllow,  Glafi 
windows  were  confined  to  churches  and  manfions, 
and  carpets  were  only  employed  to  garni  (h  the 
cupboard  '••  The  floors,  compofcd  of  clay,  and 
covered  either  with  fand  or  rufhes,  were  foul  and 
loathfome,  coUedting  and  retaining  for  twenty  yean 
the  offals  of  the  table,  and  the  putrid  excretions  of 
dogs  and  men ;  and  Erafmus,  from  whom  this  de« 
fcription  is  taken,  attributes  jullly  to  the  unclean- 
linefs  of  the  Englifh  the  frequent  and  deftruffcivc 
vifitations  of  the  plague  ***. 
Yirtucs.  The  morals  are  lefs  flexible  than  the  manners  of 

a  people;  and  thofe  virtues  that  in  former  ages 
diftinguiihed  the  Britifh,  fubfifted  in  the  prefent 
with  little  alteration.     The  Englilh  were  generous 

^^  Leland*s  ColK  vol.  iv.  p.  %%^. 

>7  Supra,  ch.  v,  fkEt.  i«    Struts  Yol.iii.  p*  69.        **  Id,  Sj* 

«f  Holiing(hci!»  p«  iSS.    Traa  ut  fupra.    Vid.  Stftttt. 

*•  Epift.  43»- 

and 
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and  brave  as  formerly,  fond  of  war  and  intrepid  in 
danger.  Their  hofpitality  continued,  not  indeed 
in  its  former  profufion,  but  corredled  rather  than 
abated  by  the  changes  produced  on  the  modes  of 
life.  Their  aftive  virtues  have  already  been  enu- 
merated in  our  former  volumes,  in  a  manner  that 
renders  repetition  unneccflary.  Their  predomi- 
nant vices  afford  a  more  copious  and  ungrateful 
fubjeft  5  for  the  reformation  dctefted  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  acquiring  from  the  reformerij  a  new 
diredlion  and  additional  vigour,  touched  with  free- 
dom or  afperity  the  vices  of  the  people. 

Ignorance,  a  venial  imperfeftion  in  the  laity,  vices  of 
becomes  criminal  in  thofc  who  profefs  to  teach  or     ^^      * 
to  difcover  the  way  to  falvation;  but  perhaps  the 
ignorance  formerly  confpicuous  both  in  the  mo- 
naftics  and  the  fecular  clergy,  diminifhcd  after  the 
dawn  of  reformation  and  letters.     Their  praviry 
did  not  diminilh  however,  but  rcfifted,  at  lead  in 
England,  the  cenfures  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
fenfe  of  their  own  impendent  danger.     The  vifita- 
tions  that  preceded  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monaf- 
teries,  difcovered,  if  credit  be  due  to  the  inlpeftors, 
crimes  the  moft  degrading  to  human  nature.    Hy- 
pocritical fanftity  and  holy  frauds  are  congenial  to 
every  monadic   inftitution;    and    the   counterfeit 
relics  impofed  on  the  vulgar,  or  the  artifices  prac- 
tifed  to  fupport  their  credit,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  eftabliftied  trade  and  profeflion   of  religious 
orders.   Intemperance  is  alfo  to  be  expefted  where- 
cver  afcetics  have  obtained  a  relaxation  from  rigid 
A  a  3  difciplinc } 
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difcipllne ;  nor  is  their  guilt  inexpiable^  if^  after 
indulging  in  evening  collations^  they  aflembkd 
irregularly,  and  drunk  to  matins.  But  the  reports 
are  replete  with  other  crimes  of  a  deeper  complex- 
ion; the  lewdnefs  of  the  monks,  the  incontinence 
of  the  nuns,  the  abortions  forcibly  procured  by 
the  latter,  and  the  monftrous  lulls  which  the  former 
indulged ".  The  particulars  would  ftain  and  dif- 
honour  our  page  j  yet  an  hiftorian,  anxious  for  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  might  wifli  to  believe, 
that  the  reports  of  the  vifitors  were  inflamed  by 
zeal,  and  perverted  by  an  interefted  and  malignant 
policy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  would 
venture,  unfupported  by  evidence,  to  accufe  a 
community  of  crimes  repugnant  to  human  nature; 
and  their  veracity  feems  to  be  vindicated  by  their 
extreme  folicitude  to  preferve  fome  convents  whole 
conduft  was  exemplary.  But  thefe  crimes  were 
apparently  notorious  j  nor  is  their  exiftence  doubt- 
ful, or  the  licentious  lives  of  the  regulars  difputable, 
when  their  debaucheries  had  already  attradted  the 
papal  indignation,  and  their  crimes  incurred  the 
cenfures  and  menaces  of  Morton  the  primate.  If, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  monks  of 
St.  Alban's  had  begun,  in  different  convents,  to 
difplace  the  nuns  and  fubftitute  proftitutes,  it  is  riot 
probable  that  their  morals  were  afterwards  im- 
proved or  their  difcipline  re-eftabli(hed**. 
Their  hof-  ^^^  monks,  howcvcr,  had  a  merit  in  their  libc- 
piuiity.       ral  hofpitality  and  charity.   Their  tables  were  open 

*«  Strype,  vol.  i.  ch.  34  and  35.    Burnet's  Hift.  Rcf.  vol.  i.  p.  941. 
Antiq.  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  i66»  "  Supra,  cb»  ii« 

to 
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to  ftrangcrs,  and  as  the  cheer  was  excellent,  much 
frequented  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  At 
St  Alban's,  and  probably  at  other  abbies,  every 
traveller  found  an  hofpitable  reception  for  three 
days ;  and  was  then  permitted,  if  his  conduft  was 
fatisfaftory,  or  his  bufinefs  important,  to  protraft 
his  day*'.  The  fragments  of  their  luxury  furnifh-  . 
ed  an  extenfive  charity;  and  their  indulgence  to 
their  tenants,  whofe  rents  were  always  moderate, 
endeared  them  to  the  peafants.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  regulars  were  not,  I  believe,  fo  diflblute,  fimilar 
hofpitality  was  fupported  in  monaftcries  j  and  in 
the  abbey  of  Abcrbrothick,  about  nine  thoufand 
bufhels  of  malt  feem  to  have  been  annually  expend- 
cd  in  ale  **.  But  thefc  communities  were  preju- 
dicial, even  by  their  charities,  to  the  increafe  of 
induftry ;  and  their  diffolution  aflures  us  that  the 
moft  venerable  inftitutions,  however  fanftioned  by 
time  or  fupported  by  prejudice,  may  beYupprefled 
when  ufelcfs,  without  detriment  or  danger  to  focie- 
ty.  It  is  probable  that  forty  thoufand  were  dif- 
charged  from  different  religious  houfes  j  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  number  fuperior  to  that  of  the  clergy 
at  prefent,  was  abforbed  with  facility  into  the  mafs 
of  the  people, 

From  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  tranfition  to   vices  of 
thofe  of  the  laity  is  natural ;  and  Henry,  after  dif-  ^^^p^^p^^- 
lodging  vice  from  the  cloifters,  proceeded,  in  the 
fame  ftrain  of  reformation,  to  cleanfe  the  flews. 
Thefe  were  a  range  of  buildings  in  Southwark,  on 

*J  Antiq.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  61  •  »♦  Chartulary. 
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the  banks  o£thc  Thames,  privileged  by  patent  as 
brothels,  regulated  by  ftatute,  and  tolerated  as  a 
neocflary  drain  for  corruption,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  laft  year  of  Henry  VIIL  The 
wretched  proftitutcs  were  then  expelled,  the  (lews, 
were  put  down  by  found  of  trumpet*',  and  their 
fuppredion  was  perhaps  attended  with  more  fo- 
lemnity  than  that  of  the  convents.  Their  fupprcf- 
fion  failed  however  to  cxdrpate  lewdnefsj  and  La- 
timer, whole  fermons  are  replete  with  a  barbarous 
eloquence,  inveighs  bitterly  at  its  fubfequent  pre- 
valence :  "  You  have  put  down  the  ftews,"  fays 
this  rude  declaimer,  "  but  what  is  the  matter 
«*  amended  ?  What  availeth  that  ?  Ye  have  but 
«*  changed  the  place,  and  not  taken  the  whoredom 
*'  away.  I  advertife  you,  in  God's  name,  to  look 
"  to  it.  I  hear  fay  there  is  now  more  whoredom 
**  in  London  than  ever  there  was  in  the  Bank. 
''  There  is  more  open  whoredom,  more  fiewed 
^*  whoredom*".**  The  vices  obnoxious  to  cleri- 
cal cenfures  are  not  always  pernicious  to  fociety, 
nor  is  their  magnitude  certain,  when  tranfmitted 
through  the  medium  of  intemperate  zeal.  But 
Latimer's  propofal,  in  a  court  fermon,  for  reftrain-* 
ing  adultery  by  a  capital  punifliment,  attcfts  its 
prevalence  *^  i  nor  is  any  inferior  inflidlion  top  fe- 
vcrc  for  a  crime  that  embitters  life,  and  corrodes 
the  deareft  connexions  of  nature  i  a  crime,  in  its 
ultimate  confequences,  fubverfive  either  of  focial 

*i  Stowe*8  Survey,  by  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.    Howel,  Londono« 
polisy  p.  337.  *^  ^atinoer*$  Sermons,  p.  43.         «7  Id.  loj, 
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intercourfe,  or  produdtivc  of  an  utter  relaxation  of 
morals. 

The  vices  and  the  follies  peculiar  to  the  age  arc 
neceflarily  the   chief  topics  of  pulpit  eloquence ; 
and,  if  credit  were  due  to  this  fevere  reformer, 
the   ftatefmen  and  judges  were  corrupted  by  bri- 
bery, the  people  profligate,  dcftitute  of  charity, 
immerfed  in  vice,    and   devoted    to   perdition**. 
Wherever  government  is  arbitrary,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jufticc  is  perverted  and  partial;  and  judges 
fubfervient  to  regal  influence  are  certainly  not  in- 
acceflible  to  fecret  corruption.     The  unmeaning 
oaths  to  which  the  Englifli  have  in  every  age  been 
addidled  are  peculiarly  offenfive  to  pious  ears,  and 
in  fome  minds  generate  a  perfuaflon,  that  a  people 
habituated  to  profane  fwearing  are  difaflfedted  to 
the  Deity  whofe  name  they  dilhonour,  impervious 
to  religion,  and  infcnfible  of  virtue.     It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  with  niore  propriety,  that  ha- 
bitual fwearing  diminiflies  our  fenfe  of  the  obliga- 
tion attached  to  judicial  oaths.     Perjury  was  ftill 
the  predominant  vice   that  tainted  the  morals  of 
every  rank,  and  infefted  even  the  breafl:  of  the  fo- 
vereign.      Juries   were   perjured;    their   verdifts 
were  generally  procured  by  bribery ;  their  corrup- 
tion  was    notorious,   and  encouraged   openly  by 
Henry  VII.  in  the  iniquitous  profecution  of  his 
own  fubje6ls*^     Princes  claim  and  obtain  an  ex- 
emption from  vulgar  honefty ;  and  that  which  is 

**  Latiraer*s  Sermons,  p.  18. 46.  55.  63.  66.  84. 
*9Stowc,485.      II  Hen.  VII.  c.H.      aj  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3. 
BarriDgton*t  Obferv.  on  the  Stat.  p.  410. 
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fraud  and  perfidy  in  priva'te  life,  is  dignified,  in 
their  tranfadlions,  by  the  appellation  of  policy;  yet 
the  reader  muft  obfcrve,  with  fome  furprife,  the  re- 
peated examples  contained  in  this  hiftory,  of  princes 
corroborating,  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  rites  of 
religion,  thofe  treaties  which  they  had  previoufly 
determined  to  fruftrate  or  violate,  Their  treaties 
are  at  prcfent  neither  more  permanent  nor  more 
fecurcj  but  the  intervention  of  oaths  is  wifely 
omitted,  as  a  fuperfluous  adjcftion,  not  obligatory 
on  the  lax  morals  peculiar  to  princes. 

Robbery.  To  thefe  crimes  may  be  added  theft  and  rob- 
bery, which  were  ftill  fo  prevalent  that  twenty-two 
thoufand  criminals  are  faid  to  have  been  executed 
by  the  rigid  juftice  of  Henry  VIII.  Robbery  was 
ieldom  attended  with  murder,  and  was  probably 
ftill  regarded  as  an  occupation,  of  which  the  guilt 
might  be  extenuated  by  courage  and  fuccefs^®. 
Murders  and  affaflinations  are  frequent  however  in 
Scottifh  hiftory,  for  the  people  were  cruel,  fierce, 
and  ungovernable  J  and,  to  judge  from  the  defpe- 
rate  crimes  of  the  nobility,  their  manners  were  nei- 
ther more  foftened,  nor  their  paflions  better  con- 
trolled and  regulated.  But  whatever  be  the  crimes 
of  a  people,  there  is  in  human  nature  a  reforming 
principle  that  ultimately  correfts  and  amends  its  de- 
generacy ;  and  hiftory  furniflies  repeated  examples 
of  nations  pafling  from  even  a  vicious  efieminacy, 
to  an  enthufiafm   that  regenerates  every  virtue. 

Religion.     Such  a  change  was  efFefted,  in  a  partial  degree,  by 

P  Hollingihedy  p.  i86.  199*  246. 
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the  reformation ;  whichj  recalling  its  profely  tes  from 
the  errors  and  abufes  of  the  Romidi  fuperftition> 
taught  them  to  renounce  the  diOipation  and  vices 
of  the  age,  to  affume  the  badge  of  fuperior  lanftity 
and  more  rigid  virtue,  to  fuflfer  in  adverfity  with 
patience,  and  to  encounter  perfecution  and  death 
with  fortitude*  Sedaries,  from  the  conftant  cir* 
cumlpeftion  requifite  in  their  conduft,  contrad  an 
habitual  and  gloomy  feverity  ;  and  foreigners,  ever 
more  obfervant  than  natives,  difcovered,  in  the 
prefent  period,  fymptoms  of  that  puritanical  fpirit 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  a  century,  was  deftined  to 
give  liberty  to  England  and  law  to  kings  **. 

The  reformation  might  refledt  difcredit  on  receht  Credulity, 
miracles ;  but  the  period  is  ftill  diftinguifhed  by 
cxceffive  credulity.  The  aftrologers  in  I5t3, 
from  the  approach  of  eclipfes  and  planetary  con- 
jundions,  predided  inceiTant  rains  and  deflrudive 
inundations  :  the  people  were  alarmed ;  many  re- 
tired to  the  high  grounds  for  fafety  i  the  abbot  of 
Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  built  a  houfe,  which  he 
ftored  with  provifions,  onHarrowoftheHilh  and 
thofc  who  repofed  in  the  promifc  to  Noah,  were 
ftill  apprehenfive  of  a  partial  inundation,  and  col- 
Jeded  meal  fufficient  for  fubliftence  till  the  waters 
fubfided.  But  the  year  elapfcd  with  little  rain,  and 
the  aftrologers  redeemed  their  credit,  by  confefling 
a  miftake  in  their  calculations  of  an  hundred 
years  '*.  The  reformers  probably  were  lefs  cre- 
dulous ;  but,  believing  that  the  pope  was  antichrift, 

M  ErafmiEpift.  117.  Scaliger.  si.        3*  Hall.  Hen.  VIII.  123* 
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they  cxpcftcd,  as  his  power  was  partly  broken,  the 
fpecdy  arrival  ofChrift  in  judgment;  and,  in  every 
unufual  appearance  of  the  heavens,  perceived,  with 
a  mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation,  thofe  figns  fup- 
pofed  to  announce  the  ceffation  of  time,  and  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  world*'.  An  Egyptian  experi- 
ment repeated  by  James  IV.  exhibits  the  fuperfti- 
tious  credulity  of  the  Scots.  Whether  todifcover 
the  primitive  language  of  the  human  race,  or  to 
afcertain  the  firft  formation  of  fpeech,  he  inclofed 
two  children  with  a  dumb  attendant  in  Inchkeith, 
an  uninhabited  ifland  of  the  Forth ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  children,  on  arriving  at  maturity, 
communicated  their  ideas  in  pure  Hebrew,  the 
language  of  Paradife  '*. 

I  would  mention  as  an  inftance  of  credulity, 
the  belief  of  a  monftrous  produftion  of  the  hu- 
man fpecics,  but  the  concurrence  of  grave  hif- 
torians  attefts  and  renders  the  faft  indifputable. 
This  monfter  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  its  ap- 
pearance fuggeftcd  the  idea  of  twiijs  fortuitoufly 
conjoined  in  the  womb,  united  at  the  navel,  into 
a  common  trunk,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
limbs  of  a  male,  but  difparted  above  into  two 
bodies,  diftindt  and  proportioned  in  all  their 
parts,  each  endued  with  feparate  members,  and 
animated  each  by  a  feparate  intelligence.  Their 
fenfations  were  common  when  excited  in  the  loins 
or  inferior  extremities ;  peculiar  to  one,  and  un- 
felt  by  the  other,  when  produced  on  the  par- 
is  Latimer,  a4f  •  ^  Pitfcottie,  104, 
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ticular  body  of  either.  Their  perceptions  were 
<Hfierent|  their  mental  affe&ions  unconne&edj  their 
wills  ifidependent,  at  times  difcordant^  and  agaia 
adjufted  by  mutual  conceflion.  They  received, 
by  the  direftion  of  James  IV.,  fuch  liberal  edu- 
cation as  the  times  afforded;  attained  in  mufic 
to  confiderable  proficiency,  and  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  various  languages.  Their 
death  was  miferable  :  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight 
the  one  expired  i  and  his  body  corrupting,  tainted 
and  putrified  his  living  brother  ". 

The  feudal  fyftem  was  produftive,  among  other  Cuftomi» 
prepofterous  cuftoms,  of  early  marriages,  formed 
without  difparagement  of  rank  or  birth,  but  with- 
out regard  to  difparity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  fen- 
dment.  Vallals  during  their  wardfliip,  were  at  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  their  lord,  who  literally  fold 
them,  while  minors,  in  marriage;  and  prudent 
fathers,  to  fruftrate  his  rapacity,  were  careful  to 
accelerate,  before  their  death,  the  nuptials  of  their 
offspring.  The  cuftom  extended  beyond  the  ne- 
ceflity  from  which  it  originated,  and  the  death  of 
prince  Arthur  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  premature 
confummation,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine.  When,  on  her  divorce  from 
Henry,  a  proof  of  that  delicate  circumftance  was 
requifite,  the  opinion  of  two  witnefies,  the  duke 

35  Buchanan,  S4««    Pitfcottie,  103.    Hawthorndeni  69, 

Mortua»  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 

Componens  manibufque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora 

Tormenti  genus  !  et  fanie  taboque  fluentes 

Complexu  in  mifero^  longa  fie  mprte  necabat,         Vircil. 
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of  Norfolk  and  the  carl  of  Shrcwfburjr,  was  founded 
on  their  own  marriage  at  the  age  of  prince  Arthur  a 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Herbert,  the  hiftorian  of 
thefe  tranfadions,  was  himfelf  married  at  the  fame 
age  to  a  woman  of  twenty  **.  Chivalry  was  the 
feafon  of  romantic  love  -,  yet  as  mankind  are  a£tu« 
ated  chiefly  by  intereft,  marriage,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  in  every  age  been  a  fordid  bargain. 

The  mode  which  is  ftill  peculiar  to  Britain,  of 
faluting  ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  furprife 
of  foreigners  i  and  Erafmus,  who  approved  of  it 
as  a  laudable  cuftom,  avers  with  pleafantry,  that 
whether  you  vifit,  depart,  or  return,  whether  you 
aflfemble  by  concert,  or  encounter  by  accident,  you 
cannot  ftir  in  England  without  an  interchange  of 
lufcious  kiflfes  ''.  An  interchange  not  fo  difinte- 
relled  was  fupported  at  court,  where,  on  the  new 
year,  the  king  accepted,  from  his  nobles  and  clergy, 
of  gifts  from  five  to  fifty  pounds,  and  repaid  them 
cither  with  fmiles  or  occafional  prefents  of  gilt 
plate  ••.  On  folcmn  feftivals,  the  king  and  his 
nobles  beftowed  each  his  largefs  on  the  guards  or 
attendants,  and  an  herald  proclaimed  the  difierent 
donations  with  much  folemnity ;  but  James  IV* 
delicately  fuppreflfed,  at  his  marriage,  the  mention 
of  his  own,  when  his  queen's  was  publiftied  '*. 
Marriages,   chriftcnings  and  cftablifhed  feftivals, 

3«  Herbert's  Hift,  p.  270.    Herberf  t  Life,  p.  a6. 

37  Epift.  65.  In  die  defcription  of  Margarets  journey  to  Scot^ 
land,  which  was  written  by  an  herald,  every  kifs  that  (he  received  is 
recorded  with  care.    Lei.  CoU  vol.  iv« 

38  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  ijS.    Walpole's  Anec*  vol.  i. 

39  Ibid. 
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fbrniftied  fi-cquent  occafions  for  convivial  inCcr- 
courfe  5  but  the  gentlemen  arc  dcfcribcd  as  affem- 
bling  at  other  times  in  fields  or  forcfts,  v/ith  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  bugles  fufpended  in  filken  bald- 
ricks  ♦**.  There,  under  the  pretext  of  hunting, 
they  had  often  concerted  rebellions,  or  convoked 
their  military  retainers  to  arms  5  and  an  early  ftatutc 
of  Henry  VII/s  ftill  prohibits  their  hunting  in 
vizors,  or  during  the  darknefs  and  concealment  of 
night  ♦•. 

The  domeftic  manners  of  the  Scots  have  feldom  Scots. 
attradted  hiflorical  notice ;  and  their  advances  in 
refinement  are  to  be  coUcdted  or  conjeftured  from 
their  peculiar  cuftoms,  their  progrefs  in  the  arts, 
and  their  improvements  in  the  various  comforts  of 
fife.  Their  morals,  contrafted  with  thofe  of  their 
anceftors,  are  arraigned  as  degenerate  by  their 
hiftorian  Boethius,  who  accufcs  their  intemperance, 
ccnfures  their  luxury,  and  laments  their  departure 
from  the  fi'ugal  moderation  and  rugged  virtues  of 
the  ancient  Scots  **.  His  defcription,  however, 
of  thefe  primitive,  obdurate  virtues  is  far  from  at- 
tradive  j  and  what  he  denominates  vicious  intem- 
perance and  exceflive  luxury,  may  be  fairly  inter- 
preted an  increafing  refinement,  and  fuperior  ele- 
gance in  focial  life.  The  nobles,  who  reforted 
feldom  to  cities,  preferved  in  their  caftles  their 
former  rude  but  hofpitable  magnificence,  which 
incrcafed  their  retainers  and  ftrengthened  their 
power,  fecured  their  fafety,  or  enabled  them  to 

4»  Traft,  nt  fupra,  in  the  Antiq.  Repert.  4«  x  Hen.  VII. 

ch.  7«  4»  Boethius  Dcfcrip.  Scot,  p,  j%, 
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f/Tokcvast  idmr  deadly  :feadK.    X!fac  TpBfijBr  wujl 

mxsdaed  tfaem&lvs,  uriiofe  infiocfi:  t&gm^Hiii&^y 
aad  wbdk  qxamk  -die?  adojned^^  snd  tie  >ckas 
peculiar  at  prefent  to  Ac  ITigKbmd^iwgg  prpfagb^ 
ooce  unrrer&l  ID  Scotlaad.  IsiiicB^UBodB^siuS 
OP  ii>c  faordcrs,  cfam  wut. pcipojasacd  hy  Ji 4.;i iiiflmn 
waxixpt^  iJtat  imired  the  inspik  m  die  'fif^tgrmfA 
aod  xa^ant  of  a  predatcny  Sfe.  As  ^Stiacvc^  md 
pUmdcxcTB  thdr  rfaaraftfr  was  provmiBali  yet  xbe 
dcpi^datkaa^aiDiiiAacdgcaciJ^onlKrf^ 
afiutne  as  appcaraooeof  oaiEGuyi^nDe;  aiiad  dnr 
inatiaal  fidrihy,  thrir  cb&rrmact  of  pa^wfr^  xnd 
kx  the  Highkods,  thdr  knmhbk  -aaaafdunciff  co 
l3>dr  dbkftains,  are  dicumflimccs  fcikirTff  afanoft 
to  redeem  thdr  charaaer"^-  Tlie  CJsasaara  dan, 
dming  ti>e  jxusontj  of  Janes  V^  iiad  coade  a  de* 
ftru6tive  bcur&oQ  kico  Mxma^,  bat  aficr  didr 
i^eiurn  were  afiailed  aii3  ^cpprdSsA  hf  fiapcrior 
forces  ',  aod  two  hoodred  a[  sxbe  QtdK,  tafdier  than 
betray  dieir  chiefbio  or  <£icbfe  lis  wocst^  pitier- 
red  aoid  fofiercd  aa  ignomiroqes  deadi'^, 
U««^*V'  ThefiiutabUscyoflaiigaage,todKleanied»i^^ 
£m)e  depeodf  oa  its  d»rarioii,  «q  inncfiknc  oopic  of 
ieriou$  regrett  ieems  to  be  ooaoncfaded  bf  die  ait 
of  pruning,  wbieh,  in  proponion  as  k  <£flemmnrs 
a  cafte  for  letters,  re-afis  as  a  model  on  coUoquial 
fpeecb,  and  operates,  if  not  cntiiely  to  repreis  inno* 
vmofi,  at  kaft  to  preferve  the  fiabiiity,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  radical  ftrudurcs  of  langnnge.    Such  fta« 

^  fyUior'f  Hit*  p«  31.  44  Leij'tHii.  pp.  s^  St. 
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bility  the  Englifli    language   has  acquired   from 
printing,  and  at  the  diftance  of  three  centuries,  ftiil 
exhibits  the  fame  phrafcology  and  fyntadtical  form, 
varied  only  by  thofe  alterations  effential  to  the  pro- 
greffivc  refinement  of  fpecch.     The  language  of 
the  period,  if  neceflary  to  difcriminate  its  peculiar 
ftyle,  was  unpolifhed  and  oral ;  its  charafter  is  rude 
fimplicity,  neither  afpiring  to  elegance,  nor  foli- 
citous  of  eafe,  but  written  as  it  was  fpoken,  without 
regard  to  feleftion  or  arrangement.     Reduced  to 
modern  orthography,  it  is  only  diftinguifhable  from 
the  common  colloquial  difcourfe  of  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, by  a  certain  ruft  of  antiquity,  by  phrafes  that 
are  abrogated,  or  words  that  are  either  effaced  or 
ulcered.    Thefe,  however,  are  not  numerous ;  and 
we  may  conclude  from  the  compofitions  of  the 
learned,  that  the  language  of  the  people  differed 
little  from  the  prefent,   unlefs  in  pronunciation, 
which,  to  judge  from  orthography,  was  harfh,  and 
fuch  as  would  now  be  denominated  provincial  or 
vulgar.     Whatever  has  been  fincc  fuperadded,  ei- 
ther by  a  fkilful  arrangement,  or  the  incorporatioa 
of  foreign  or  claflical  words  and  idioms,  is  more 
the  province  of  critical  difquifition  than  hiftorical 
refearch;  yet  it  merits  obfervation,  that  the  firft 
attempts  at  elegance  are  afcribable,  in  poetry  to 
Surry,  in  profe  perhaps  to   fir  Thomas  More, 
whofe  Englifli  ftyle,  as  it  was  modelled  on   his 
Latin,  is  conftrudled  with  art,  and  replete  with  in- 
verfions,  approaching  to  that  which,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  the  vulgar,  may  be  juftly  denominated 
a  learned  didion. 
Yql.  XIL  B  b  This 
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This  hiftoTf  has  already  fbrmflicd  fioffident  fpe- 
cimcns  bodi  of  the  Scoenih  and  FitgBfft  fai^iiagesy 
which,  descended  horn  the  £uDe  Godtk  original, 
and  nearly  fimilar  in  fbraicr  periods,  £varicated 
confiderably  during  the  f»efeot.  Tius  is  tabe  at* 
tribiHed  to  die  akeradon  and  im[»oveaient  of  die 
Englifli,  for  die  Scocnfli  was  more  fiadonary;  nor 
is  there  in  the  language,  a  material  difference  be^ 
tween  the  compofidons  of  James  the  Firft,  and 
thoie  of  Belkndcn^,  Dunbar,  and  Doi^ass  each 
of  whom^  by  the  liberal  adaptadon  of  Latin  words, 
enriched  and  poiiihed  hb  Temactflar  idiom.  But 
for  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which  in  literature  rcn* 
dered  the  Englifli  die  prevaknt  language,  the  Scot« 
d(b  might  have  rifcn  to  the  merit  of  a  rival  (fialed, 
different  rather  in  pronunciadon  than  ftrudures  not 
fo  folemn  but  more  energedc,  nor  kis  fufcept3>lc 
of  literary  culture. 
Brefs.  Drefs^  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  taffe  or 

vanity,  is  firft  difpkyed  in  magnificencci  then, 
when  the  improvement  of  manu&Aures  has^ 
rendered  magnificence  cheap  and  common,  in  the 
inceflant  change  and  variety  of  fafbion.  The  drels 
cf  the  period  was  coftly,  and  in  its  fafliions  fubjeft  to 
frequent  flu<5luation;  fo  coftly,  diat  the  wardrobes  of 
the  nobility  in  fifty  years  had  inqreafed  to  twenty 
times  their  former  value*^;  fo  changeable,  that  the 
capricious  inconftancy  of  the  nadonal  drels  was 
quaintly  reprefentcd  by  the  figure  of  an  Engliflx- 

46  lUUemien,  archdeacon  of  Mumyy  tfuiflated  Livy  aod  He£lor 
Boethiu5»  into  Scotch ;  the  latter  was  poUilhed^  the  Conner  is  in  MSS* 
in  the  Advocatcf  Library  in  Edinburgh, 
/  47  Fiuheibert*8  Hufbandryi  p«  96* 

man 
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man  naked,  in  a  mufing  pofture,  with  (heers  in  his 
hand,  and  cloth  on  his  arm,  perplexed  amidft  a 
multiplicity  of  falhions,  and  uncertain  how  to  dc- 
vife  his  garments*'.  Thefc  falhions  it  is  impofli- 
blc  now  to  difcover,  but  the  general  drcfs  of  the 
period  may  be  defcribed  from  prints  and  pidlurcs 
with  fufEcient  precifion. 

The  drefs  of  the  nobility,  during  the  reigns  of  its  faOii-p 
Richard  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  grotefque 
and  fantaftical,  fuch  as  renders  it  difficult  at  firft  to 
diftinguifli  the  fex.  Over  the  breeches  was  worn 
a  petticoat  j  the  doublet  was  laced,  like  the  ftays 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  acrofs  a  (lomacher,  and  a 
gown  or  mantle  with  wide  fleeves  defcended  over 
the  doublet  and  petticoat  down  to  the  ancles. 
Commoners  were  fatisfied,  inftead  of  a  gown,  with 
a  frock  or  tunick  (haped  like  a  Ihirt,  gathered  at  the 
middle,  sjnd  fattened  round  the  loins  by  a  girdle, 
from  which  a  ftiort  dagger  was  generally  fufpended. 
But  the  petticoat  was  rejcftcd  after  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  traujes  or  tight 
breeches,  that  difplaycd  the  minute  fymmetry  of  the 
limbs,  was  revived,  and  the  length  of  the  doublet 
^nd  mantle  diminifhed.  The  falhions  which  the 
great  have  difcarded,  are  often  retained  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  form  of  the  tunick,  a  Saxon 
garment,  may  be  ftill  difcovered  in  the  waggoner's 
frock  J  of  the  traufe,  and  perhaps  of  the  petticoat,  - 
in  the  different  trowfers  that  arc  worn  by  feamen. 
Thefe  habits  were  again  diverfified  by  minute  de- 
corations and  changes  of  faihion:  from  an  opinion 

4S  Camden*s  Remains,  p.  17. 

B  b  a  that 
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vss  ppAfTcd^  fbsStd^  2sd  i^'Hf  'ifa3  srsisad  dbc 

s:xkd  dDft  breecbts  bolScrcd  2boar  ibc  }^ps;  bcc 
bear  fball  I  cr&ribc  as  2iti5ciil  procubcraDCCj  grofs 
ai>d  iixicceot,  in  ibc  age  of  Henry  the  Eighci,  if 
we  judge  from  hb,  and  the  portraits  of  others,  a 
£unilsar  2ppwtei»ncc  to  the  drefs  of  Ae  iovereign, 
the  krJght,  aod  mechanic,  at  a  fbture  period  re- 
tained in  coiredy  as  a  favourite  theme  of  licentiois 
merriment**?  The  doublet  and  breeches  were 
ibmetimes  flafhed,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  ihost 
cloak,  to  which  a  ftifiened  cap  was  peculiar,  rdencH 
bled  the  national  dreis  of  the  Spaniards.  Tie 
doublet  b  now  transformed  into  a  waiftcoat,  and 
the  cloak  or  mantle,  to  which  the  fkcTes  of  the 
doublet  were  transferred,  has  been  converted  gra- 
dually into  a  modern  coat;  bur  the  drefs  of  the  age 
v/as  juflly  cenfured  as  inconvciueDt  and  clumfy. 
*'  Men's  fcrvants,'*  to  whocn  the  fiiihions  had 
defcended  with  the  cloaths  of  thdr  mafters,  "  have 
^*  fuche  plcytes/'  fays  Fitzherbert,  "  upon  theyr 
''  brtfles,  and  ruffes  uppon  theyr  fleves,  above 
**  thryr  elbowes,  that  jf  theyr  mayfler,  or  theym 
"  fclfe,  hadde  never  fo  grcatte  neede,  they  coulde 
•^  not  (hoote  one  fhote  to  hurtc  theyr  ennemyes, 
**  tyll  they  had  cafte  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr 
*'  flcvcs'®/'      The  drefs  of  the   peafantry   was 

4*f  The  co(i|Mrcfy  on  wliicb  Shakefpeare  is  often  fo  witty^  maJe  its  firft 

<pprMriincC|  1  hcUtve,  at  the  French  court.     It  appears  in  a  portrait 

nH  Henry  by  Holbfin,  and  became  fo  prevalent,  that  we  difc over  it 

cvf  u  in  the  picture  of  a  common  beadle.  Vide  Stnm*s  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 

S^  FitzUrbert'*  ijiuft)audryy  p.  96. 

fimilar> 
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fimilar,  but  more  convenient,  confifting  generally 
of  trunk  hofe,  and  a  doublet  of  coarfe  and  durable 
fuftian  *". 

The  materials  employed  in  drefs  were  rich  and  Magnifi. 
cxpenfive  j  cloth  of  gold,  furs,  filks,  and  velvets,  ^^^^' 
profufely  embroidered.  The  habits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  queen,  on  their  proceffion  to  the 
Tower  previous  to  their  coronation,  are  defcribed 
by  Hall,  an  hiftorian  delighting  in  (hows'  and  fpec- 
tacles.  ^'  His  grace  wared  in  his  upperft  apparrell 
"  a  robe  of  crimfyn  velvet,  furred  with  armyns; 
**  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raifcd  gold;  the  placard 
**  cmbrodered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudes, 
**  greate  pearles,  and  other  riche  Hones  j  a  greatc 
**  bauderike  aboutc  his  necke,  of  large  balafles. 
**  The  quene  was  appareled  in  white  fatyn  embro- 
**  dercd,  her  haire  hangyng  downe  to  her  backe, 
"  of  a  very  great  length,  bewtcfull  and  goodly  to 
**  behold,  and  on  her  hedde  a  coronall,  fet  with 
*'  many  riche  orient  ftones  '*."  The  attire  of  fe-  Female 
males  was  becoming  and  decent,  fimilar  in  its  ^^^^*' 
felhion  to  their  prcfent  drefs,  but  Icfe  fubjeft  to 
change  and  caprice".  The  large  and  fantaftic 
head-dreffes  of  the  former  age  were  fuperfeded  by 
coifs  and  velvet  bonnets,  beneath  which  the  ma- 
tron gathered  her  locks  into  tufts  or  tujfocks ;  but 
the  virgin's  head  was  uncovered,  and  licr  hair  braidr 
cd  and  fattened  with  ribbons  ^^     Among  gentle-r 

5»  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  drefs  of  this  period  vid. 
$11^11*8  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  plates  1.  12,  13,  14. 
5»  Hall,  p.  3.  5J  Polydore  Virgil,    p.  15. 

,54  Latim£r,  p.  X07«    Moryfon*$  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  179* 

B  b  3  mcHi 
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men,  long  hair  was  faihionable  throi^h  Europe 
till  the  emperor  Charles  during  a  voyage  devoted 
his  locks  for  his  health  or  fafcty  " ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, Henry,  a  tyrant  even  in  tafte,  gave  efHcacy  to 
the  fafliion  by  a  peremptory  order  for  his  attend* 
ants  and  courtiers  to  poll  their  beads  **.  The  fame 
fplrit  induced  him,  probably,  by  fumptuary  laws 
to  regulate  the  inordinate  drcfs  of  his  fubjcfts. 
Cloth  of  gold  or  tiffue  was  rcfervcd  for  dukes  and 
Inarquifes ;  if  of  a  purple  colour,  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily. Silks  and  velvets  were  reftrided  to  com- 
moners of  wealth  or  diftinftion  \  but  embroidery 
was  interdifted  from  all  beneath  the  degree  of  an 
carl.  Cuffs  for  the  fleeves,  and  bands  and  ruffs  for 
the  neck,  were  the  invention  of  this  period ;  but 
felt- hats  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  were  ftill  coarfer 
and  cheaper  than  caps  or  bonnets  ".  Pockets,  a 
convenience  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  perhaps 
the  lateft  Tcal  improvement  on  drcls;  but  inftead 
of  pockets,  a  loofe  pouch  fecms  to  have  been 
fometimes  fufpended  from  the  girdle  '*. 
Scotland.  Xhe  Scottifh  was  apparently  the  fame  with  the 
Englifh  drefs,  the  bonnet  excepted,  peculiar  both 
in  its  colour  and  form.  The  mafks  and  trains, 
and  fuperfluous  finery  of  female  apparel,  had  been 
formerly  prohibited  j  but  falhion  is  fuperior  to  hu- 
man laws,  and  we  learn  from  the  fatirical  inveftives 

5$  Whether  in  comequcnce  of  a  vow  or  a  head-ach  is  difputed  by 
biftorians,  Herbert,  p.  316.  ^6  Stowe,  p.  571. 

57  Stnitr,  vol.  iii.  p.  83,     4  Hen.  VII.  c.  8.  by  which  the  price 
of  the  bed  hats  is  liir.ited  to  «o  d.  of  the  beft  caps  to  2  8.  8  d. 

58  Strutt,  plates  i.  14..  vol,  iii. 

of 
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of  poets,  that  the  ladies  ftill  perfiftec^  in  retaining 
their  finery  and  muzzling  their  faces  '^ 

The  diet  of  the  peafantry  is  fubjeft,  in  different 
periods,  to  few  alterations ;  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
the  common  produce  of  the  foil,  prepared  in  the 
fimplefl  manner  for  food.  Their  bread-corn  in 
England  was  rye  or  barley,  fometimes  oats  mixed 
with  pulfe ;  a  food  preferred  for  its  nutrition  to 
wheat,  which,  till  rendered  by  a  better  cultivation 
cheap  and  abundant,  was  ufually  confined  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  ***.  Thefe  tables  were  more 
luxurious  and  expenfive  than  formerly  j  diftinguiflied 
by  the  variety  of  delicate  viands,  as  well  as  by 
the  quantity  of  fubftantial  fare  *'  5  and  Polydore 
expatiates  with  vifiblc  complacency  on  the  various 
pleafures  of  thofe  tables  at  which  he  had  feaftcd ;  on 
the  juicy  flavour  of  the  mutton,  and  the  fwectneft 
of  the  beef,  efpecially  when  flightly  faked ;  on 
the  tendernefs  of  the  young  geefe  and  the  Kentifh 
hens  J  the  delicacy  of  the  partridges,  pheafants, 
and  quails;  and  the  fatnefs  of  the  larks,  thruflies, 
and  blackbirds,  of  which  incredible  numbers  were 
caught  in  winter,  and  prefented  almoft  at  every 
table.  But  his  tafte  was  peculiarly  gratified  by  the 
varieties  andabundance  of  excellent  fi(h,  which,  to 
a  churchman,  renders  the  mortification  even  of  the  \ 

appetite  luxurious ;   he  difcriminates  the  gurnard, 

59  Black  Afls,  p.  43*  The  ftatute  provides,  ^'  That  no  woma» 
**  cum  to  kirk  nor  mcrcat  with  hir  face  muffalit."  Dunbar  and  Lind- 
hy  inveigh  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  drefs. 

^o  Moryfon^s  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p,  449. 

**  Fitzherbcrt*8  Hulbandry,  97.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
tftbic  was  four  tiroes  more  expenfive  than  in  former  times. 

B  b  4  whiting, 
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whiting,  mullet  turbot,  brcmc,  and  fturgeon  j  de- 
preciates the  mackerel  as  dry,  the  (had  as  infipid  5 
extols  the  rich  and  delicious  oyfters,  and  approves 
of  the  recent  tranflation  of  the  pike  from  fens  and 
lakes  into  gentlemen's  ponds  **.  To  thefe  the 
carp  might  be  added,  introduced  from  the  conti- 
nent in  the  prefcnc  period  as  (lore  for  ponds  *'s 
and  from  thefe  particulars,  to  a  foreigner  important, 
we  may  conclude  that  few  delicacies  were  wanting 
at  feafts.  Vegetables,  however,  were  fparingly 
provided ;  and  as  regular  markets  were  not  gene- 
ral, country  families  killed  a  number  of  beeves  at 
Michaelmas,  and  fubfifted  till  Whitfun tide  on  faked 


living, 


meat  **. 
i!^frr*^  ®^  Their  cookery  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  or 
di(lingui(hed  otherwife  than  by  a  profufion  of  hot 
(pices  with  which  every  difli  was  indifcriminately 
feafoned*'.  Dinner  and  fupper  were  ferved  in 
the  hall,  where  the  firft  table  was  placed  in  a  fort 
of  recefs,  or  elevation,  at  the  upper  end,  and 
referved  for  the  landlord  and  his  principal  guefts, 
while  vifitors  lefs  rcfpedlable  were  feated  with  the 
officers  of  the  houfbold,  at  long  and  narrow  tables 
.  that  occupied  the  fides  and  the  middle  of  the  halU 
The  rank  of  the  guefts  was  again  difcrimiqat^d  by 

**  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  15. 

^^  Hollinglhed,  p.  4.6.     Anderfon  quotes  the  following  diftich : 
**  Turkeys,  carps,  hops,  piccarel^  and  beer, 
**  Came  into  England  all  in  one  year/' 

Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  354* 
^4  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book. 

^5  Above  100  lb.  of  fpices  were  employed  annually  in  the  North- 
umbei  land  Family,     ^ortbumbtrland  Htufibeld Book^ 

their 
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their  arrangement,   by  their   fituation    above  or 
below  the  faltceller,  which  was  placed  invariably  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the  uftier  was  carefully 
inftructed  to  difplace  fuch  as  might  feat  themfelvcs 
unmannerly  above  their  betters.     The  chief  fer- 
vants  attended  always  above  the  faltceller,  beneath 
•which  the  table  was  probably  crowded  with  poor 
dependents,  whom  the  guefts  defpifed,  and  the  fcr- 
vants  ncgledled.     The  fervants  were  marihalled, 
and  the  dirties  fcrved,  by  orders  iffued  aloud  from 
the  uflicr*^*;    and  at  table  none  prefumed  to  taftc 
of  the  dirties  till  they  were  drawn  fucceffively  up- 
wards to  the  principal  perfonage,  from  whom  they 
defcendcd  again  to  the  reft  of   the  company  *^ 
Churchmen  afFcdled  peculiar  ceremony,  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Alban^s  dined  with  greater  ftate  than 
the  nobility  themfelves.     His  table  was  elevated 
fifteen  fteps  above  the  hall,  and  in  ferving  his"^ din- 
ner, the  monks,  at  every  fifth  ftep,  performed  a 
hymn.     He  dined  alone  at  the  middle  of  his  table, 
to  the  ends  of  which  guefl:s  of  difl:inguirtied  rank 
were  admitted ;  and  the  monks,  after  their  attend- 
ance on  the  abbot  was  over,  fat  down  to  tables  at     - 
the  fides  of  the  hall,  and  were  ferved  with  equal 
refpcfl:  by  the  novices  *•.     At  Wolfey's  entertain- 
ment of  the   French  ambaffadors,    the  company 
were  fummoned  by  trumpet  to  fupper,  and  the 
courfes  were  announced  by  a  prelude  of  mufic, 

^  Vid.  Notes  in  the  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book.  This 
mode  of  living  was  retained  by  fome  great  families  till  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century.     Ibid,  ^7  HoUingditd,  166, 

^^  BiXi\v\.  Repert.  voUiii*  p.  6i« 

The 
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The  fecood  couiie  contained  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred devices  or  fubdldcs ;  caftlesy  churches,  ani- 
mals, warriors  juftii^  on  foot  and  on  horieback  ; 
others  dancing  with  ladies  ;  '^  aO  as  well  counter- 
**  fcited,"  lays  the  hiftorian,  "  as  the  painter 
•*  (boidd  have  painted  on  a  cloth  or  wall  *•/' 
Such  entertainments  were  not  of  a  fhort  duradon  ; 
the  dinner  hour  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the 
filler  6x  in  the  evening ;  but  the  dinner  was  often 
prolonged  till  fupper,  and  that  protraded  till 
hte  at  night  ^.  Break&ft  feems  to  have  been  a 
folitary  meal,  not  univerial,  but,  like  the  colla- 
tion after  fupper,  confined  to  a  few  in  their  private 
apartments  '\  But  it  was  not  probably  an  unfub- 
ftantial  meal ;  and  the  collation,  the  flighteft  repaft 
of  the  age,  confifted  often  of  brawn,  jellies,  fweet* 
meats,  ale,  brandy,  and  fpiced  wines  ^. 

TiiS<oi.  The  diet  of  the  Scots  was  worfe,  and  more 
penurious  than  that  of  the  Englifh.  The  peafancs 
fubfifted  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  cabbages,  for  ani- 
mal food  was  fparingly  ufed,  even  at  the  tables  of 
fubftantial  gentlemen.  An  Englilh  traveller,  who 
experienced  the  hofpitality  of  a  Scottilh  knight, 
defcribes  the  table  as  furnifhed  with  large  platters 
of  porridge,  in  each  of  which  was  a  fmall  piece  of 
fodden  beef^  and  remarks,  that  the  fervants  en« 

•9  Stowe,  p,  535,    Cavendifli, 

70  Warton*8  Hift.  Poet.  voL  iii.  p.  343.  n.  Antiq.  Rep.  p.  1541 
yt6.    Latimer,  io£» 

7>  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  150.     HoUingflied,  170. 

7*  Vid.  The  Articles  of  a  Collation  enumcrattd  in  Squire  Mel- 
4r\im,  a  Scottilh  Poem;  by  Sir  David  Lindfay  of  tht  Mount. 

tered 
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tercd  in  their  blue  caps  without  uncovering,  and, 
inftcad  of  attending,  fcatcd  themfclvcs  with  their 
inafter  at  table.  His  mefs  was*  better  however 
than  theirs,  a  boiled  pullet  with  prunes  in  the 
broth  ;  but  his  gucft  obferved,  "  no  art  of  cookery, 
*'  or  furniture  of  houfchold  ftuff,  but  rather  rude 
^  negleft  of  both^*.**  Forks  are  a  recent  in- 
vention, and  in  England  the  table  was  only  fup- 
plied  with  knives  5  but  in  Scotland  every  gentle- 
man produced  from  his  girdle  a  knife,  and  cut  the 
meat  into  morfcls  for  himfclf  and  the  women ;  a 
pradlice  that  firft  intermixed  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men alternately  at  table.  The  ufe  of  the  fingers 
in  earing  required  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  clean- 
linefs,  and  ablution  was  cuftomary,  at  leaft  at  court, 
both  before  and  after  meals  ^*.  But  the  court  and 
the  nobility  emulated  the  French  in  their  manners, 
and  adopted  probably  their  refinements  in  diet. 
The  Scotdfh  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  knights 
dinner  was  compofed  oftwocoarfe  dilhes  peculiar 
to  Scotland  ^*  i  but  others  of  an  exquifite  delicacjr 
were  probably  derived  from  the  French,  and  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  by  a  nation  other  wife 
ignorant  of  the  culinary  arts.  The  Scots,  though 
affimilating  faft  to  the  Englifh,  ftill  refemble  the 
French  in  their  tables. 

73  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  partiii.  p.  155.  Moryfon^s  journey  inta 
Scotland  was  in  1598^  but  his  landlord  feeins  to  have  retained  the 
manners  pf  the  former  age. 

74  Lelana's  Collt^lanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  z%%. 

75  The  one  was,  fait  meat  and  oatnncal  boiled  together  ;  the  other, 
a  fowl  boiled  with  leeks  and  pi  unes— both  uational  di/hes. 

Ale 
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li^Mfs.  AIc  and  Gafcony  wines  were  the  principal  liquors  ; 
but  mead,  qrdcr,  and  perry,  were  not  uncommon. 
Hops  were  ftill  fcarce,  and  leldom  employed  in 
ale,  which  was  brewed  therefore  in  fmall  quantities, 
to  be  drank  while  new.  At  the  king's  table  ale 
was  prohibited  as  unfit  for  ufe  till  five  days  old  ^^ 
The  wines,  whatever  was  their  quality,  were  cer- 
tainly fuperior  to  our  preient  har(h  and  aftringent 
port;  yet  Erafmus  complains  repeatedly  that  good 
wine  was  unknown  in  England.  His  frzU  and 
fickly  conftitution  required  wine  of  a  peculiar  age 
and  quality;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  poverty 
deterred  him  fi-om  procuring  the  bcfl.^.  The 
wine  was  ftill  circulated  in  a  large  cup,  from  which 
the  company  drank  alternately'*.  The  Engliih 
were  fober,  the  Scotch  intemperate ;  they  are 
accufed  at  Icaft  by  their  own  hiftorians  of  cxccflive 
drinking,  an  imputation  long  attached  to  their 
national  charafter  ^^ 

piw-  Martial  diverfions  have  been  already  defcribed, 

and  the  fports  of  the  field  are,  in  diflferent  ages, 
purfued  with  an  uniformity  almoft  permanent.  In 
England  hunting  has  ever  been  a  favourite  diver- 
fion,  and  hawking  has  only  been  fuperfcded  by  the 
fufil ;  but  it  was  ftill  pradlifed  with  unabating  ar- 
dour, and  cultivated  fcientifically  as  a  liberal  art. 
Treatifes  were  compofcd  on  the  diet  and  difcipline 
proper  for  the  falcon;  the  genus  was  difcriminated 
like  fecial  life,  and  a  fpccics  appropriated  to  every 
intermediate  rank,  from  an  emperor  down  to  a 

7^  Strutt,  vol.  ill,  p.  72.  108.  77  Epift.  114.  144. 

7'  Epift.447.  79  Betthius,  p.  15.     Moryfon,  156. 
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knave  or  pcafant ;  nor  were  gentlemen  more  dif- 
tin^iQied  by  the  blazoning]  of  heraldry,  than  by 
the  particular  hawks  they  were  entitled  to  carry  '^ 
The  long  bow  was  alfo  employed  in  fowling^  a 
Iport  in  which  much  dexterity  was  requifite ;  but 
archery  was  even  a  female  amufement  s  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Margaret,  on  her  journey  to  Scot- 
land, killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow  in  Alnwick 
Park'*.  The  prefervation  of  the  feathered  game 
was  enforced  in  the  prefent  age  by  a  ftatute,  the 
firft  that  was  enafted  of  thofe  laws  which  have 
fince  accumulated  into  a  code  of  opprcflion  •*. 

The  Scottifh  monarchs  hunted  in  the  Highlands,  Hunting, 
fometimes  in  a  ftyle  of  eaftern  magnificence.  For 
the  reception  of  James  V.,  the  queen  his  mother, 
and  the  pope's  ambaflador,  the  carl  of  AthoU  con- 
ftrufted  a  palace  or  bower  of  green  timber,  inter- 
woven with  boughs,  moted  around,  and  provided 
with  turrets,  portcuUice,  and  drawbridge,  and  fur- 
niflied  within  with  whatever  was  fuitable  for  a 
royal  abode.  The  hunting  continued  for  three 
days,  during  which,  independent  of  roes,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  fix  hundred  deer  were  captured;  an 
incredible  number,  unlcfs  we  fuppofe  that  a  large 
diftridt  was  furrounded,  and  the  game  driven  into 
a  narrow  circle  to  be  flain,  without  fatigue,  by  the 
king  and  his  retinue.  On  their  departure  the  earl 
fet  fire  to  the  palace,  an  honour  that  excited  the 
ambaflador's  furprlfe ;  but  the  king  informed  him 
that  it  was  cuftomary  with  Highlanders  to  burn 

«•  Stnitt,  vol.  ill.  p.  124.        8'  Leland*s  Collet,  vol.  iv.  p.  278. 
f*  25  Hen.  VIII. c.  II. 
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tbofe  babiutioos  they  defertecL     Tbqr  carl's  boA 
picalicy  was  eftimatcd  at  the  daily  expcncc  of  a 
thouiand  pounds^  at  prefent  equivaknt  at  kaft  to 
three  thoufand  pounds  fterling''. 
^*«%««         During  the  prefent  period,  fcveral  games  were 
wmtsl^^'    invented  or  praflifed  to  the  difufe  of  archery,  for 
the  promotion  of  which,  bowls,  quoits,  cales,  tei^- 
nis,  cards,  and  dice,  were  prohibited  by  the  kgifla- 
tiire  as  unlawful  games**.     Tennis,  however,  was 
a  royal  paftime,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  in  his  youth 
delighted  much ;  and  a  match  is  recorded  between 
him  and  the  emperor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the    marquis   of  Brandcnburgh*'.     But  the   fa- 
vourite amufements  of  court,  next  to  toumamentSj 
were  mafques  and  pageants;  the  one  an  Italian 
diverfion  fubfervient  to  gallantry,  the  other  a  vehi- 
cle of  grofs  adulation.     The  mafques  were  ckfti- 
tute  of  character,   hvmour,  and   dialogue;    they 
were  conduced  in  dumb  fhow,  and  their  merit 
confided  in  the  grotefque  dilguifcs  of  a  part  of  the 
company,  who  entered  as  ftrangcrs  to  dance  with 
the  ladies.     The  mafque  and  pageant  were  often 
united  j  for  the  pageant  was  properly  a  jaecc  of 
machinery,  an  artificial  mountain,  a  fliip,  a  caftfe» 
in  which  the  mafqucrs  were  introduced  into  tbe 
hall,  or  from  which,  in  folemn  proceffions,  aBc* 
gorical  pcrfonagc;^  recited  pedantic  and  long  pane* 
gyricf. 
TlieMricpj       CamfUf  h   naturally  excited    conccrmng  die 
jj^"       prefect  fUtr,  which  U  properly  the  oiigin,  of  eke 
fi^]glifl>    df^f?^4j    that    ftaic   which   preccievi  its 
h  ^itfwtU,  i^,       U  5  J  Htn,  VIXI.  c.  9.        *s  HbEh  5^ 
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youthful  vigour,  when  Shakcfpeare  delineated 
human  nature,  even  in  the  wildnefs  of  a  fairy 
creation.  But  hiftorical  informations  are  not  fatif- 
faftory,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  revival 
of  letters  difcredited  myfteries,  and  propagated  a 
purer  tafte  for  dramatic  compofition.  We  difco- 
vcr  that  a  comedy  from  Plautus  was  performed  at 
court,  where,  at  Chriftmas,  plays,  or  rather  fhorc 
interludes,  were  often  reprefentcd  ••.  But  the  re- 
vival of  letters  introduced  the  drama  into  fchool$ 
and  colleges ;  plays  were  compofcd  by  profeflbrsi 
and  performed  by  their  pupils;  nor  did  grave 
lawyers,  at  their  annual  feftivals,  difdain  the  laurels 
acquired  on  the  ftage*'  Thefc  however  were 
temporary  ftages ;  but  the  church  is  ftill  to  be 
regarded  as  an  eftablilhed  theatre,  licenfed,  not 
indeed  by  divine  permiflion,  for  the  gratuitous 
exhibition  of  religious  fpedacles.  Difpoflciled  by 
the  reformers,  or  intcrdided  from  preaching  by  the 
king's  fupremacy,  the  popilh  clergy  fccedcd  to 
fecular  ftages,  and  endeavoured  to  difcredit  the 
gofpellers  by  farces  more  efficacious  and  popular 
than  their  former  fermons.  The  reformers  reta-* 
liated,  by  converting  the  myfteries  of  the  church 
into  a  fatyrical  reprefcntation  of  the  corruptions  of 
popery;  and  repeated  ordinances  were  afterwards 
ncceflary  to  fupprefs  thefe  ludicrous  polemics  g( 

WHall,  p.  3.  67.  as5. 

*7  Warton's  Hift.  Poet,  vol.  iit  366.  At  Gray's-Inn,  during 
the  celebration  of  Chriftmas^  a  play  was  exhibited  by  the  ftudents,  fo 
ofFenflve  to  Wolfey,  that  he  imprifoned  the  author,  a  ferjeant  Roe,  and 
Iteprired  lum  of  his  coif.    Hal),  j$^. 
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the  church  and  ftage".  In  churches  the  per- 
formers were  chiefly  the  choirifters ;  at  court  they 
were  probably  minftrcls,  of  whom  a  company  fol- 
lowed queen  Margaret  from  England,  and  exhibited 
Icveral  plays  or  myfterics  at  the  Scottifli  court**. 
The  minftrels,  who  difappeared  under  Henry  VIII. 
were  probably  converted,  by  the  prevalence  of 
theatrical  amufements,  into  itinerant  players  j  in  the 
fuccceding  reign,  an  eftabliflied  and  apparendy  a 
numerous  profeffion  ^\ 
B«r  bait-  A  morc  ignoblc,  perhaps  a  more  popular  fpec- 
"*^'  tacle,  confiftcd  of  bears ;  «  of  which,"  fays  Eraf- 

mus,  '^  many  herds  are  maintained  in  Britain,  for 
"  the  purpofe  of  dancing/*  Bear-baiting  was  a 
favourite  diverfion,  exhibited  as  a  fuitable  amufe- 
mcnt  for  a  princefs  ". 
Dameftjc  The  winter  folftice,  when  the  fun  regains  his 
northern  diredlion,  was  celebrated  by  our  remote 
and  idolatrous  anceftors  j  and  chriftianity,  unable 
to  fupprcfs  the  fcftival,  transferred  it  under  the 
fame  name  to  a  different  day.  At  Chriftmas,  or 
the  feaft  of  Tule^*,  peculiar  diflies  have  been  al- 
ways employed,    and    every  domeftic    diverfion 

•^  Warton,  vol.  iii.  p.  198.     Burnet*s  Hift,  Rcf.  vol,  i,  p.  318. 

*9  Leland's  Colle6l.  vol,  iv.  p.  299,300.  Twenty-pence  was 
the  edablifhed  price  of  each  play  exhibited  at  Chril^mas  in  the  Nor- 
thumberland family,  and  the  annual  ex  pence  of  fuch  reprefentations 
amounted  only  10-33  killings.     Northumberland  Houfeb»ld  Book, 

90  Wharton  ut  fupra.  Pinkcrton  juftly  rcmaiXs  that  the  minftrcl, 
in  the  entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  Killingworth,  is  intro- 
duced as  a  chamber  of  former  times.     Scottifh  Ballads,  Pref.  74. 

9»  Eiafmi  Adagia,  p.  361.     Lcland*s  Colle6t.  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

9»  Feflis  lolealis,  as  it  is  tranflated  from  the  Scandinavian  Ian* 
guage,    Vid.  3aillie's  Letters  fur  les  Sciences  et  fur  V  Atlantide. 
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adopted  that  tends  to  cheer  or  to  diflSpate  the 
gloom  of  winter.  To  regulate,  or  rather  to  pro* 
mote  fuch  paftimes,  a  lord  or  abbot  of  mifrule  was 
created  ^' ;  but  of  thefe  amufements,  perhaps,  the 
moft  rational  was  the  recital  of  old  and  romantic 
tales.  The  domeftic  amufements,  in  a  period  fub- 
iequent  to  the  prefent^  are  thus  enumerated :  ^<  The 
^*  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter  are 
^^  cardes,  tables  and  dice^  ihovel  board,  chefle  play, 
^^  the  philofophers  game,  fmall  trunkes,  billiards, 
*^  muficke,  mafkes^  finging,  dancing,  ule-games^ 
'^  catches,  purpofes,  queftions;  merry  tales  of 
^'  errant  knights,  kings,  queens,  lovers,  Iprds, 
^^  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  fayries,  goblins^ 
•*  friars,  witches,  and  the  reft**/'  Among  thefe 
amufemencs  cards  began  to  predominate,  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  parliament,  and  licenfed  by  the  king. 
Gaming  became  more  inordinate  and  ruinous'^; 
but  let  not  cards  be  therefore  depreciated  s  an  hap- 
py invention,  which,  adapted  equally  to  every  ca- 
pacity, removes  the  invidious  diftinftions  of  nature, 
bellows  on  fools  the  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or 
reduces  wit  and  wifdom  to  the  level  of  folly. 

9)  In  Scotland,  the  Abbot  of  Unreffon.    Arnolds  Hift.  Edin. 

94  Burton*8  Anatomy  of  Melancholy)  p.  «7Z* 

95  Rymer's  Fc^.  vol*  xtii*  pt  330,  yoU  a(iv«  p.  707«     Fitiher** 
hcrt,9S. 
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81RCH  MS.  4160. 5.  collated  with Harl.  MS*  482.  fol.  128. 

[The  original  of  this^  in  an  old  written  hand,  is  in  the  bands  of  Sir  Robert 
'  Cottoni  i8th  Auguft  16x6.] 

Perkin  WarbeckV  Proclamation,  fuUiJhed  in  the 
Itime  of  bis  Rebellion  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

RICHARD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  prince  of  Wales : 
To  all  thofe  that  thcfe  our  prefent  letters  fliall  fee,  hear^ 
or  read,  and  to  every  of  them,  greeting.  And  whereas. 
we,  in  our  tender  age,  efcaped,  by  God's  great  might,  out 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  were  fecretly  conveyed 
over  the  fea  to  other  divers  countries,  there  remaining 
certain  years  as  unknown  j  the  which  feafon  it  happened 
one  Henry,  fon  to  Edtoond  Tydder,  earl  of/ Richmond 
created,  fon  to  Owen  Tydder,  of  low  birth.  In  the  county 
of  Wales,  to  come  from  France  and  entered  into  this  our 
realm,  and  by  fubtle  falfe  means  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
the  fame  unto  us  of  right  appertaining.  Which  Henry 
is  our  extreme  and  mortal  enemy  j  as  foon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  our  being  alive,  imagined,  compafled,  and 
»  C  c  2  wrought 
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wrought  all  the  fubtle  ways  and  means  he  could  devlfe  to 
our  final  deftru£Uon,  infomuch  as  he  hath  not  only  falfely 
furmifed  us  to  be  a  feigned  perfon,  giving  us  nicknames^ 
jE;>  abuiing  your  minds,  but  alfo,  to  deter  and  put  us  from 
our  entry  into  this  our  realm^  hath  offered  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  in  every  land  and  country  ; 
and  that  we  have  been  retained  with  and  made  importune 
labour  to  certain  of  our  fervants  about  our  perfon,  fome 
of  them  to  murder  our  perfon^  and  other  to  forfake  and 
leave  our  righteous  quarrel  and  to  depart  from  our  fer- 
vices,  as  by  Sir  Robert  Clyfibrd  and  other  was  verified 
and  openly  proved ;  and^  to  bring  his  curfed  and  mali- 
cious intent  aforefaid  to  his  purpofe,  he  hath  fubtilly  and 
by  crafty  means  levied  outrageous  and  importable  fums  of 
money  upon  the  whole  body  of  our  realm,  to  the  great 
burt  and  impoverifhing  of  the  fame :  All  which  fubtle  and 
conupt  labours  by  him  made,  to  our  great  jeopardy  and 
peril,  we  have,  by  God's  might,  graciouily  efcaped  and 
over^pafled  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  be  now  with 
the  right  high  and  mighty  prince  our  deareft  coufin  the 
king  of  Scots ;  which,  without  any  gift  or  other  thing  by 
bim  defired  or  demanded  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  us 
or  our  crown  or  realm,  hath  full  lovingly  and  Idndly  re- 
tained us,  by  whofe  aid  and  fupportation  we,  in  proper 
perfon,  be  now,  by  God's  grace,  entered  into  this  our. 
realm  of  England,  where  we  ihall  (hew  ourfelves  openly ' 
unto  you ;  alfo  confounding  our  faid  aforefaid  enemy  in 
all  his  falfe  fayings,  and  alfo  every  man  of  reafon  and 
difcretion  may  well  underftand  that  him  needed  not  to 
have  made  the  forefaid  coftages  and  importune  labour  if 
we  had  been  fuch  a  feigned  perfon  as  he  untruly  fur- 
mifeth,  afcertaining  you  how  the  mind  and  intent  of  the 
forefaid  noble  prince  or  deareft  coufin  is,  that  if  that  he 
may  find  or  fee  our  fubje£is  and  natural  li^ge  people, 
according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  refort 
loyingly  unto  us  with  fuch  power  as  by  their  puifiancc 

(hall 
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fh:ill  move,  be  able  of  likelyhood  to  diftrefs  and  fubdue 
our  enemies,  he  is  fully  fet  and  determined  to  return 
home  again  quietly  with  his  people  into  his  own  land, 
without  doing  or  fuffering  to  be  done  any  hurt  or  preju- 
dice unto  our  realm,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame* 
Alfo  our  great  enemy,  to  fortify  his  falfe  quarrel,  hath 
caufed  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm  whom  he  hath 
fufpeA  and  ftood  in  dread  of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  as 
our  coufin  the  lord  Fitzwater,  fir  William  Stanley,  fir 
Robert  Chamberlaync,  fir  Simon  Montford,  fir  Robert 
RadcUffc,  William  Daubeney,  Humphrey  Stafford,  among 
others,  befides  fuch  as  have  clearly  bought  their  lives  ^ 
fome  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  the  fan£tuary*  Alfo  he 
hath  long  kept  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our  right  entirely 
well-beloved  coufin  Edward,  fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  others,  withholding  from  them  their 
rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent  they  fihould  be  of  might 
and  power  to  aid  and  affift  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty 
of  their  leigeance*  He  hath  alfo  married  by  compulfion 
certain  of  our  fifters,  and  alfo  the  fifter  of  our  forefaid 
coufin  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  diVers  other  ladies  of  the 
blood  royal,  unto  certain  of  his  kinfmen  and  friends  of 
fimple  and  low  degree ;  and  putting  apart  all  well^difpofed 
nobles,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and  truft  about  his  perfon 
but  bi(hop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovell,  Oliver  King,  fir 
Charles  Somerfct,  David  Owen,  Ryfely,  fir  Jofeph  Tuber- 
ville,  Tylerc,  Robert  Litton,  Guildeforde,  Chumley,  Em- 
fon,  James  Hobart,  John  Cutte,  Garthe,  Hanfey,  Wyot, 
and  fuch  other  caitiffs  and  villains  of  fimple  birth;  which^ 
by  fubtle  inventions  and  putting  of  the  people,  have  been 
the  principal  inders,  occafioners,  and  counfellors  of  the 
mif-rule  and  mifchief  now  reigning  in  England.  Alfo 
we  be  credibly  informed,  that  our  faid  enemy,  not  regard* 
ing  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  this  land,  but  only  the 
Safeguard  and  ^farety  of  his  perfon,  hath  fent  into  divers 
places  out  of  our  realm  the  forefaid  nobles^  and  caufed  to 
C  c  3  b« 
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b^  conveyed  from  thence  to  other  places  the  treafure  of 
th»  our  realm,  purpofing  to  depart  after,  in  proper  per- 
foD|  with  many  other  efliates  of  the  land,  being  now  at 
hi$  rule  and  difpofition ;  and  if  he  fliould  be  fo  fufiered 
to  depart,  as  God  defend  it  ihould  be,  te  the  greateft 
hurt,,  jeopardy,  and  perill  of  the  whole  realm  that  could 
be  thought. or  imagined :  Wherefore  we  defire  and  pray 
ypu,  and  never thelefs  charge  you  and  every  of  you,  as  ye 
intend  the  furety  of  yourfelf  and  the  commonwealth  of 
our  land,  your  native  ground,  to  put  you  in  your  moil 
eflfe£lual  devoirs  with  all  dilligence,  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
powers,  and  {top  and  let  his  paiTage  out  of  diis  eux 
realm }  afcertaining  you,  that  what  perfon  or  perfont 
fhall  fortune  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  &all  have  for  his  or 
their  true  acquittal  in  that  behalf  after  their  eftate  and 
degrees,  fo  as  the  mod  low  and  fimpleft  of  degree  that 
flxall  happen  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  fliall  have  for  hit 
labour  one  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  and  houfes  and 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  Wc  remembering  thefe  promifea, 
with  the  great  and  execrable  oiFence  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  forefaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in 
breaking  the  liberty  and  franchifes  of  our  mother  holy 
church,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  Almighty  God ;  beCdes 
the  manifold  treafons,  abominable  murders,  manflaughters^ 
rpbberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by 
clifmes,  talks,  toUages,  benevolences,  odier  unlawful  im- 
pofitions  and  grievous  exa£tions,  with  many  other  heinous 
offences,  to  the  likely  deftru&ion  and  defolation  of  thci 
whole  realm,  as  God  defend,  (hall  put  ourfelf  effe£tually 
in  ourMevoir,  not  as  a  ftep-dame^  but  as  the  very  true 
mother  of  the  child,  languiihing  or  ftanding  in  perill 
to  redrefs  and  fubdue  for  the  forefaid  mifchief  and  mif- 
Tulesi  and  to  puniib  the  occafioners  andliaunters  thereof 
after  their  deferts,  in  example  of  others.  We  (hall  alfo 
by  God's  grace^  and  the  help  and  affiftaiace  of  the  great 
5  lords. 
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lords  of  our  bloody  with  the  council  of  other  fade  perfons 
of  approved  policy^  prudence,  and  experiencei  dreading^ 
Qod,  and  having  tender  zeal  and  afiedion  to  indifferent 
miniftrations  of  juftice  and  the  public  weal  of  the  landy 
p€;rufe  and  call  to  remembrance  the  good  laws  and  cuftoma 
heretofore  made  by  our  noble  progenitors  kings  of  Eng* 
landy  and  fee  them  put  in  due  and  lawful  execution^  ac- 
cording to  the  tScSt  and  true  meaning  they  were  firit 
made  or  ordained  for ;  fo  that  by  virtue  thereof,  as  well 
the  diiinheriting  of  rightful!  heirs  as  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  in  anywife  committed  and  done  unto  the  fubjefts 
of  our  realm,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  fhaUbe  duly 
redrefled,  accoi-ding  to  right,  law,  and  good  confcience  ; 
and  we  fhall  fee  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  em- 
ployed to  the  moft  advantage  of  the  fameth  intercourfe  of 
merchandizes  betwixt  realm  and  realm,  to  be  miniftred 
and  handled  as  (hall  now  be  to  the  commonweal  and  pro- 
fperity  of  our  fubje£ts  ;  and  all  fuch  difmes,  talks,  tdllages, 
benevolences,  and  lawful  impofitions,  and  grievous  ex- 
aftions,  as  be  above  rehearfed,  utterly  to  be  foredunc  and 
laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  called  upon, 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  our  noble  progenitors,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, have  of  old  time  been  accu  domed  to  have  the  aid, 
fuccour,  and  help  of  their  fubjefts  and  true  liegemen. 

Alfo  we  will,  that  all  fuch  perfons  as  have  imagined, 
compafled,  or  wrought  privily  or  apparently  fince  the 
reign  of  our  forefaid  enemy,  or  before,  any  thing  againfl: 
lis,  except  fuch  as  fince  the  reign  have  imagined  our 
death,  fliall  have  their  free  pardon  for  the  fame,  of  their 
lives,  lands,  and  goods,  fo  that  they  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiances,  take  our 
righteous  quarrel,  and  part,  and  aid,  comfort,  and  fupport 
us  with  their  bedys  and  goods. 

And  over  this  we  let  you  wotte,  that  upon  our  forefaid 

great  enemy,  his  adherents  and  partakers,  with  all  other 

fuch  as  will  take  their  falfe  quarrel,  and  Hand  in  their  de- 
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fenoc  tpfg  Bt  widt  oieir  bodjs  of  goods^  vcflBdl  i 
and  enfeer  opoa  don  as  their  harj  Iord»  and  take  and 
lepnte  them  and  erery  ef  them  as  our  tiaitois  and  rdielst 
and  (ee  diem  ptnnlhed  accQvfiiq;  and  opon'all  our  fobjeSsy 
dot  accordii^  to  right  and  the  dntj  of  {heir  leigance  vnSL 
aidyfoccoar,  andoomSort  as  widi  their  powers,  with  thdr 
lives  or  goods,  or  nSoal  our  hoft  for  ready  money  ;  we 
IhaD  come  and  enter  upon  them  loving  as  thdr  natural 
fiege  lord,  and  fee  they  hate  jnftice  to  them  equally 
miniftered  opoo  thdr  canfis :  wheiefece  we  will  and  de« 
fire  yon  and  every  of  yon,  that  inooodnent  opon  the  hear« 
ing  of  this  our  prodamatiim,  ye^  acooiding  to  the  dnty 
of  yoor  allegiance,  are  ready  yonrlelvcs  in  your  beft  de- 
£enfible  array,  and  pvc  your  prrfanal  attendance  upon  us 
where  we  IhaD  dicn  fioftnnc  to  be;  and  in  your  fo  doii^ 
ye  than  find  us  your  r^ht,  e^pedal,  and  fingular  good 
ferd,  and  fo  to  fee  you  rccompenfed  and  rewarded  as  by 
your  fervice  unto  us  fiiall  be  delctved. 


jr  n. 

The  Confiffim  read  hy  Perkih  Warbsck  when  Jet 
in  the  Stocks  en  a  Scaffcld  Ml  Cbutfjiie.  Ex- 
traced  from  Grafton,  p.  929.     Hall^  49. 

pIRST,  it  is  to  be  knowne.  That  I  was  borne  in  the 
towne  of  Tumey  in  Flaunders,  and  my  {idler's  name 
is  John  Olbeck,  which  fayde  John  Olbeck  was  comptndler 
of  the  faid  towne  of  Tumey,  and  my  mother's  name  is 
Katheryn  de  Faro ;  atid  one  of  my  grandfires  upon  my 
father^s  Cdc  was  named  Diryck  Olbeck,  which  dyed; 
after  whofc  death  my  grandmother  was  marycd  unto 
Peter  Flamme,  that  vtas  rcceaver  of  the  forenraed  towne 
•f  Tome  J,  and  deane  of  the  botemcn  that  rowe  upon  the 

water 
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#alcr  or  ryver  called  Lefchelde ;  and  my  graundGre  upon 
my  mothff^s  fide  was  Peter  de  Faro,  which  had  in  his 
keeping  the  keyes  of  the  gate  of  Saint  John's  within  the 
fame  town  of  Tumey ;  alfo  I  had  an  uncle  called  Maifter 
John  Stalyn,  dwelling  in  the  pariihe  of  Saint  Pyas  within 
the  fame  towne,  which  had  maried  my  father's  filter^ 
tirhofe  name  was  Jone  or  Jane,  with  whome  I  dwelled  a 
certayne  feafon;  and  after  I  was  led  by  my  mother  to 
Andwerp  for  to  learn  Flemifhe  in  a  houfe  of  a  couGn  of 
mine,  an  officer  of  the  (aid  towne,  called  John  Stienbeck^ 
with  whome  I  was  the  fpace  of  halfe  a  yere ;  and  after  that 
I  returned  again  to  Tumey,  by  reafon  of  the  warres  that 
were  in  Flaunders ;  and  within  a  yere  foUowying  I  was 
fent  with  a  marchaunt  of  the  faid  towne  of  Turney  named 
Berlo,  to  the  marte  of  Andwarpe9  where  I  fell  fick,  which 
ficknefle  continued  upon  five  monethS}  and  the  faid  Barlo 
fent  me  to  borde  in  a  fkinner's  houfe  that  dwelled  befide 
the  houfe  of  the  Engliflie  nation;  and  by  him  I  was  from 
thence  carried  to  Barowe  marte,  and  I  lodged  at  the  figne 
of  the  Olde  Man,  where  I  abode  the  fpace  of  two  moncths ; 
and  after  this  the  fayd  Barlo  fent  me  with  a  marchant  o£ 
Middelborough  to  fervice  for  to  learne  the  language, 
whofe  name  was  John  Strewe,  with  whom  I  dwelled  from 
Chriftmas  til  Eafter,  and  then  I  went  into  Portyngale,.  m 
the  company  of  fir  Edward  Bramptone's  wyfe,  in  a  (hip 
which  was  called  the  Queue's  ihip;  and  when  I  was 
come  thether,  then  I  was  put  in  fervice  to  a  knight  that 
dwelled  in  Lufliborne,  whiche  was  called  Peter  Wars  de 
Cogna,  wyth  whome  I  dwelled  an  whole  yere,  whiche 
fayde  knight  had  but  one  eye ;  and  becaufe  I  defyred  to 
fee  other  countries, .  I  toke  licence  of  him,  and  then  I  put 
myfelfe  in  fervice  with  a  Briton,  called  Prcgent  Menoj 
the  which  brought  me  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  when 
we  were  there  arrived  in  the  towne  of  Corfce ;  they  of  the 
towne,  becaufe  I  was  arayed  with  fome  clothes  of  filke 
of  my  fayde  maifter^s,  came  unto  me  and  threaped  upon 
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mee  that  I  fliould  be  the  duke  of  Clarence  fonne  that  was 
before  time  at  Duellin  ^  and  fbrafhmuch  as  I  denied  it, 
there  was  brought  unto  me  the  holy  Evangeliils  and  the 
croffe  by  the  maior  of  the  towne,  which  was  called  John 
le  Mellen,  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  him  and  other  I 
tooke  my  othe  as  the  truthe  was,  that  I  was  not  the  for- 
fayde  duke's  fonne^  nor  nonne  of  his  blood :  and  after  thi» 
came  unto  me  an  Englifhmanj  whofe  name  was  Stephen 
Poytron,  with  one  John  Water,  and  layde  to  me  in 
fwearyng  great  othes,  that  they  knew  well  that  I  was 
king  Richarde*s  baftard  fonne ;  to  whom  I  anfwered  with 
like  othes,  that  I  was  not ;  and  then  they  advifed  me  not 
to  be  afearde^  but  that  I  fhould  take  it  upon  me  boldly, 
and  if  I  would  fo  do,  they  would  ayde  and  affift  me  with 
all  their  power  againll  the  king  of  England,  and  not  only 
they,  but  they  were  afiured  well  that  the  erles  of  Defmond 
and  Ejldare  fhould  do  the  fame ;  for  they  forced  not  what 
parte  they  tooke,  fo  that  they  might  be  revenged  upon  the 
king  of  England,  and  fo  againft  my  will  made  me  to 
learne  EngliOie,  and  taught  me  what  I  (hould  do  and  fay; 
and  after  this  they  called  me  duke  of  Yorke,  fecond 
fonne  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  becaufe  king  Richarde's 
baftard  fonne  was  in  the  handes  of  the  king  of  England ; 
and  upon  this  the  fayde  John  Water,  Stephen  Poytron, 
John  Tiler,  Hughbert  Burgh,  with  many  gtber,  as  the 
forfaycte  erles,  entered  into  this  falfe  quarrell :  and  within 
a  fliort  time  after  the  French  king  fent  an  ambaflador  into 
Ireland,  whofe  name  was  Loyte  Lucas,  and  mayfter  Stc- 
phyn  Fryam,  to  advertife  me  to  come  into  Fraunce;  and 
thence  I  went  into  Fraunce,  and  from  thence  into  Flaun- 
ders,  and  from  Flaunders  into  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland 
into  Scotland,  and  fo  into  England. 
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Dijfertation  on  the  CharaSIer  <7/Perkin  Warbeck, 
and  on  the  Crimes  imputed  to  Richard  the  Third. 

'p HIS  Appendix  the  author  lived  not  to  execute ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  memorial  remains 
of  his  opinion  on  a  fubje£l:  fo  long  controverted,  and  ftill 
fo  obfcure.  The  charafter  of  Richard,  and  the  tranf- 
a&ions  during  his  troubled  reign>  are  infeparable  from 
the  controvcrfy  concerning  Warbeck;  and  of  that  con- 
troverfy,  a  particular  examination  is  confidered  as  requi- 
fite  to  complete  this  volume*  Hidorical  diiTertatiou  admits 
of  minuter  refearch,  and  more  'critical  difquifition  than 
general  hiftory  j  nor  am  I  refponfible  if,  in  fome  parti- 
cularsy  thefe  refearches  correfpond  not  entirely  with  the 
text  of  our  author. 

The  murder* of  Richard's  nephews  is  reprefented  by 
mod  hiftorians,  as  the  neceflary  fequel  of  his  former 
crimes.  He  meditated,  it  is  faid,  at  an  early  period,  his 
acceiGon  to  the  throne,  and  for  that  purpofe  promoted  the 
execution  of  Clarence,  his  brother,  and  procured  from 
parliament  the  attainder  of  his  ifiue.  On  the  .death  of 
Edward  IV.  he  intercepted  the  perfon  of  the  young  king^ 
and  imprifoned  his  kinfmen,  conducted  him  with  pomp 
and  feeniing  refpeft  to  the  Tower,  obtained  or  extorted . 
from  the  privy  council  the  office  of  proteftor,  profefled  in 
public,  and  with  repeated  oaths,  his  allegiance  to.  his 
nephew,  but  concerted  fecrctly  to  defpoil  him  of  .his 
crown.  Alike  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  friendfliip,  of  oaths^ 
and  of  bloodfhed,  he  executed,  without  trial,  Haftings 
his  friend,  Gray,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  others,  from 
whom  he  apprehended  obftruftion  to  his  fchemes;  and 
fhen  circulated  abfurd  reports,  to  perfuade  the  people 
tbSit    hit    nephews   were    baAards^   and    himfelf    the 

legitimate 
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legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  inflnuated,  that 
Richard  alone  was  legitimate,  as  his  brothers  had  fprung 
from  their  mother's  illicit  amours,  and  aflerted,  that 
Edward's  previous  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  ren- 
dered his  connexion  with  the  queeil  adulterous,  and  their 
ifiiie  fpurious.  The  lafl:  topic  was  employed  by  Bucking- 
ham, who  harangued  the  citizens  on  Richard's  preten- 
fions ;  and  obtaining  a  few  faint  acclamations,  he  pro- 
ceeded next  day,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  tender 
the  crown  to  Richard,  who,  after  much  zffeStcd  impor- 
tunity, confented  to  reign.  Such  an  ufurpation  was  to 
be  fecured  by  the  murder  of  the  young  princes ;  and  is  it 
credible  that  Richard,  the  perjured  Richard,  whofe  fteps 
to  the  throne  were  marked  with  blood,  would  abftain  from 
the  devoted  lives  of  his  nephews  ?  Their  removal  was 
requifite  for  his  fecurity ;  for  confpiracies  were  forming 
to  reftore  them  to  liberty,  and  reinftate  them  in  their 
rights.  That  they  were  removed  by  murders  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  their  fudden  difappearance,  and  the  fubfequent 
prevailing  report  of  their  death  i  by  Richard's  inability  to 
produce  them  in  order  to  difpel  fuch  rumours ;  by  his 
propofed  alliance  with  their  (ider  Elizabeth,  whofe  right 
to  the  crown  was  only  valid  in  the  event  of  their  death ; 
and  by  the  united  teftimony  of  the  principal  Yorkifts, 
who,  aiTured  that  the  princes  were  dead,  joined  the  Lin- 
caftrians  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  The  particulars  of  the 
murder  were  afterwards  inveftigated,  authenticated  by  the 
confeffion  of  the  furviving  aflaffins,  iand  in  a  fubfequent 
age  corroborated  by  the  accidental  difcovery  of  the  bo- 
dies. Warbeck,  who  perfonated  the  younger  brother, 
was  therefore  an  impoftor.  His  (lory  is  incredible ;  thofc 
who  difpatched  his  brother  fpared  him  from  compaffion, 
and  connived  ac  his  efcape.  In  that  event,  inftead  of 
confuming  his  early  youth  as  an  obfcure  wanderer,  he 
iliuft  have  fpeedily  re-appeared  in  the  Netherlands,  at  his 
aunt  the  duchcfs  of  Burgundy's  court  i  and  the  partifans 

of 
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cf  York  mult  have  been  foon  apprifed  of  his  miraculous 
eicape.  But  he  appeared  not  till  nine  years  afterwards, 
not  till  the  fupport  which  the  duchefs  had  given  to  ano» 
ther  impoftor,  difclofed  her  ignorance  of  his  efcape,  and 
her  readinefs  to  concur  in  every  fimilar  impofture,  dif« 
trei&ng  to  Henry.  And  the  evidence,  apparently  to 
complete,  is  fortified  and  rendered  irrefiftiblc  by  War* 
beck's  voluntary  confeOion  at  the  gibbet^  when  he  had 
nothing  to  expeft  from  Henry's  clemency,  and  nothing 
farther  to  apprehend  from  his  power. 

The  preceding  is  certainly  a  plaufible  narrative,  if  not 
entirely  confident  with  hiftorical  truth.  Nor  is  its  truth 
contefted,  unlefs  by  a  few,  whofe  opinion,  however,  the 
refult  of  judicious  and  accurate  inquiries,  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  rcfpcdt  and  attention  .  The  controverfy  between 
them  refolves  into  fout  general  divifions,  or  portions, 
I.  The  crimes  attributed  to  Richard's  youth ;  II.  His 
ufurpation  or  acquifition  of  the  crown ;  III.  The  fate  of 
his  nephews  5  and  IV.  The  pretenfions  and  charader  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  But  it  is  neceflary,  previous  to  fuch 
inquiries,  to  afcertain  the  credit  due  to  original  autho- 
rities, and  thefe  have  been  properly  reduced  to  the 
unknown  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
to  Rous,  Fabian,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  three  firft 
were  contemporary  with  Richard,  the  laft  with  Warbeck; 
but  Fabian  was  a  wretched  annalift,  more  attentive  to  the 
fucceiEon  of  mayors  and  (herifFs,  than  to  the  tranfa£l:ions 
of  princes ;  and  Rous,  a  reclufe  prieft,  feems  to  have 
written  without  information,  but  with  all  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  of  the  Lancaftrian  party.  The  Chronicle  of 
Croyland  is  lefs  partial }  the  author  is  favourable  to  Ed- 
ward's memory,  and  expreffes  fome  regret  at  the  indig- 
nities ofiered  to  Richard's  body.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  a 
copious  hiftorian,  and  his  narrative  of  Richard's  ufurpa-, 

■  With  the  refpe^ed  names  of  Carte  and  Walpole,  may  I  infcribe 
that  «f  the  late  Dr.  Henry  ? 

tioUj, 
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tioa,  and  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  has  been  tranfcribed 
in  every  fubfequent  Chronicle,  adopted  by  Polydore  Vir- 
gil, and  followed  almoft  implicitly  by  modem  hiftorians» 
To  thefe  Bacon  has  been  added  as  an  original  authority  ; 
a  character  to  which  Buck  is  equally  entitled,  as  both  had 
acccfs  to  original  papers  that  arc  now  deftroyed.  But  in 
thefe  inquiries,  it  is  chiefly  neceflary  to  guard  againfl:  the 
impofing  authority  of  great  names. 

I.  An  impartial  hiilorian  mud  exculpate  Richard  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  early  youth  *,  the  murder  of  Henry 
VI.  of  his  fon  prinqe  Edward,  and  perhaps  of  Clarence. 
According  to  the  Croyland  Chronicle,  prince  Edward, 

*  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  and  others, 
were  flain  at  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  or  afterwards,  «//- 
tricibus  quorundatn  vmnihus  ;  according  to  Fabian,  Edward^ 
on  receiving  a  blow  from  the  king,  was  difpatched  by  his 
fervants ;  but  in  the  next  century,  hiftorians,  improving  on 
the  ftory,  devolved  this  menial  office  on  Clarence,  Dorfet, 
Haftings,  and  Gloucefter  3«  The  death  of  Henry  hap- 
pened, according  to  Fabian,  on  the  eve  of  Afcenfion,  the 
night  after  king  Edward's  triumphal  arrival  in  London ;  a 
concurrence  of  circumftances  fufficient  to  afford  juft  fuf- 
picion  of  a  violent  death.  It  was  varioufly  related,  fays 
Fabian;  but  the  prevailing  report  was,  that  Richard 
dabbed  him.  The  Croyland  Chronicle  is  lefs  explicit: 
l^aceo  hoc  temporum  interftitiof  inventum  effe  corpus  regis 
Henries f  in  turrim  Londiniarum  exanime ;  parcat  Deus,  ei 

fpatium  panitentia  ei  donety  quicunque  tarn  facrilegas  ntanus  in 
Chrtftum  Domini^  aufus  eft  immittere.     Unde  agens  tjranni 

*  Richard,  who  periihed  prematurely  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  wat 
a  yowth  of  eighteen  at  the  battle  of  Tewkeftury.  It  is  not  likely  that 
fuch  a  boy  would  be  employed  to  aflaOinate  Henry  and  his  fon. 

J  Hall,  Grafton,  Hollingflied.  Stowc,li  more  judicious  author, 
adheres  llri6tly  to  Fabian.  Buck  quotes  an  ancient  MS.  Chronicle  in 
Sir  Robert  C  otton's  cultody,  to  prove  tlmt  Richard,  though  prefent, 
drew  not  his  fword*     Buck  apud  Ktnnet.  SccChron.Croyl.  p.  55$. 

patienfqm 
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Patienfque  glorioji  martyris^  titulum  tnereatur  ♦.     The  narra- 
tive indicates  the  popular  rumour,  that  the  martyr  periQied 
by  the  tyrant's  (probably  Richard's)  hands;  but  we  dif- 
cover.from  Hollingfhed  that  the  death  of  Henry,  as  re- 
corded in  certain  contemporary  writers,  was  occafioned 
by  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  his  own  difafters, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  friends  ^     This,  though  aflerted  by 
writers,  *<  favouring  altogether,"  fays  Hollingflied,  "  the 
^<  houfe  of  York,"  is  the  more  probable,  as  Richard  feems 
to  have  entertained  too  much  refpedl  for  the  good  old 
king,  to  be  the  unneceflary  and  officious  inftrument  of 
his  death.     After  his  acceflion,  he  removed  the  body  of 
Henry  from  Chertfey,  and  interred  it  with  royal  folemnity 
at  Windfor  ^ ;  a  circumftance  imputable  only  to  a  vene- 
ration either  for  the  illuftrious  defcent,  or  the  piety  of  a 
monarch,  who,  becaufe  he  was  a  fool,  was  reputed  a  faint. 
The  pretended  rumour  is  contradi£led  therefore,  both 
by  contemporary  evidence,  and  a  fair  interpretation  of 
Richard's  condu£t,  who  would  not,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  revive,  by  any  indifcreet  hypocrify,  a  rumour 
fo  prejudicial  to  his  own  reputation.     But  the  following 
remarkable  information  is  contained  in  a  late  edition  of 
Shakefpeare :  **  It  has  been  obferved  to  me  by  Mr.  Edder- 
«<  ton,  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  public  accounts 
*'  allowed  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  Hen- 
««  ry  VI.  and  his  numerous  attendants  in   the  Tower, 
<<  that  he  lived  to  the  twelfth  of  June,  which  was  twenty- 
*«  two  days  after  the  time  affigned  for  his  pretended  aflaf- 
**  fination ;  was  expofed  to  public  view  at  St.  Paul's  for 
«*  fome  days,  and  interred  at  Chertfey  with  much  folem- 
**  nity,  and  at  no  inconfiderable  expence  7."  If  the  faft  be 
fuch,  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  queftion  the  authority,  what 
becomes  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  ?  I  will  not  fpeak  of 

4  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  556.  5  Hollingfhed^  vol.  li.  p.  690. 

^  Rous,  p.  217.     Stowe,424. 

7  Malone*s Shakefpeare,  voi.  xi.  p.  653. 

their 
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their  accuracy ;  but  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  their 
truth  ?  If  Henry  died  not  on  the  night  of  Edward's  tri- 
umphal entry,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fufpicion  of 
violence ;  and  we  mud  conclude  that  Fabian  and  the 
monk  of  Croyland,  writing  at  a  diftant  period,  (Fabian 
died  in  1512J  forgot  the  regular  fucceffion  of  events,  and 
adopted  a  fubfequent  vain  furmife,  in  order  to  render  their 
faint  a  martyr  ^.  Thefe  crimes  originated,  therefore,  from 
the  fame  Iiancaftrian  prejudices  that  accufed  Richard  of 
murdering  his  wife^  whofe  death  was  occafioned  by  a 
lingering  mabdy,  and  accelerate^,  as  the  monk  of  Croy- 
land  conje£lures  and  infinuates,  not  by  poifon^  but  her 
hulbaiid'sneglea*. 

The  execution  of  Clarence  is  afcribed,  by  our  older 
biftorians,  to  the  queen's  inftigation,  whofe  interceffion 
might  have  certainly  faved  him,  and  whofe  brother  Rivers 
was  enriched  by  his  forfeiture,  fiut  I  cannot  difcover 
that  Richard  was  a  gainer,  that  he  obtained  a  larger  por* 
tion  of  his  wife's  inheritance  'o.  The  queen's  relations 
were  ambitious  and  infolent;  Clarence,  impatient,  im- 
petuous, and  haughty  \  and,  as  they  domineered  at  court, 
his  imprudent  oppofition,  and  perhaps  the  temptation  of 
a  rich  confifcation,  provoked  his  fate.  Their  procedure 
was  conformable  to  the  court  intrigues  of  the  period ; 
they  began  by  accufing  and  convi£ling  his  domeftics  and 
friends,  in  order  to  impel  him  to  fome  defperate  counfels* 

'  HolHnflied,  to  render  the  murder  indiiputable,  alTcrts  that  the 
uounds  bled  afrefh  at  St.  Paul's. 

9  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  57a, 

>o  Ryrner  Feed.  vol.  xii.  p.  95.  TIic  hypocritical  language  of 
this  donation  is  curious^  and  Teems  to  fallen  the  murder  indifputably 
on  Rivers.  <<  Sciatis  quod  nos,  inclitse  memorise  noftrse  reducentes 
'<  de  grandibus  injuriis,  gravaminibufque  ofFenfis,  non  folum  carifli* 
**  luo  confanguineo  noftro  Antonio  comiti  Ryvtrs,  venim  etiam  nobilibus 
*<  parentibus  fuis,  per  Ceorgiumnuptr  ducm  Clarencise  indigne  perpetratis, 
<^  ft  quod  idm  dux,  die  quo  obiit  et  antea^  voluit  et  intendebat  quod 
**  pradlBut  cemtt  omnino  recompenfaretur.**  Tlie  grant  infinuates  t^at 
Clarence,  at  his  death,  made  a  nuncupative  will  ill  Rivers'  favour  ^  a 
proof  that  his  condu^  required  exculpation. 

l^uckinghamj^ 
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ktictingham,  connefted  them  with  the  queen's  party  by  his 
iliarriage  with  her  filler,  was  created  high-fteward  to  pro- 
nounce the  fentence  5  and  Clarence's  fate  is  the  coujiter- 
part  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter's,  who  periflied  in 
the  former  reign,  by  the  machinations  of  queen  Margaret, 
and  Su^olk  her  minion.  Richard,  who  had  alfo  quar- 
relled with  the  qu;^en's  relations,  aftcd  with  more  cir- 
cumfpeftion  than  Clarence ;  yet  the  fame  in  flue  r.ce  that 
ruined  his  brother  might  have  been  direfted  afterwards 
againft  himfclf :  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would  weaken 
his  own  fccurity  by  conniving  indirectly  at  the  deftrudtioit 
of  Clarence.  The  queen's  influence  was  fornjiidable,  and 
exerted  for  the  worft  purpofcs,  to  aggrandize  her  family 
by  the  depreffion  or  ruin  of  the  principal  nobility.  Ilaltings 
once  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  life  endangered 
by  the  accufation  of  Rivers  "  ;  and  Richard,  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  queen  and  her  kindred,  and  their 
influence  during  an  unprincipled  reign,  had  certainly  fome 
rfeafon  to  apprehend  that  Clarence's  fate  might  extend  to 
himfelf. 

li,  Thefe  tranfa£lions  then,  give  us  no  indications  of 
Richard's  chara£ter,  his  ambition,  his  cunning,  or  predif- 
pofition  to  cruelty..  The  fucceeding  events  are  more  de* 
cifivc  :  the  young  king  intercepted  j  Rivers,  Gray,  and 
Vaughttft  apprehended,  and  withHaftings  executed,  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Gloucefter,  as  firfl 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  conftitutionally  proteftor ;  but 
the  queen  had  certainly  projedlcd  meafures  for  retaining 
her  influence  during  the  minority,  and  fecuring  the  re- 
gency to  herfelf  or  her  brother.  She  had  ordered  Rivers 
to  raifc  an  army ;  a  meafure  calculated  not  for  efcorting 
the  king,  but  for  preferving  to  thcmfelves  the  poflefllon  of 
his  perfon,  intimidating  their  enemies,  and  ufurping  the 

««  Sir  Thomas  More. 
'  Vol.  XII.  D  d  governmeat 
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government.  When  the  fchemc  was  Act^Qicd  and  caun* 
tera£ted  in  council,  the  efcort  was  limited  to  two  thoufan4 
men;  and  whether  thefe  troops  were  brought  forward, 
fome  artifice  feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Nottingham 
m  detaching  Gray,  Rivers,  and  Vaughan  from  the  king'9 
attendants.  There  they  were  arrefted ;  and  the  hints 
ciafually  furnifhed  by  hiftorians,  of  Dorfet's  entering  th^ 
Tower,  removing  the  treafures  of  the  late  king,  and  em- 
ploying them  partly  in  preparing  a  fleet,  demonftratc  that 
the  Grays  were  accufed  with  reafon,  of  confpiring  to  feiz« 
the  adminiftration,  by  retaining  the  perfon  of  the  yQ^ng 
king  'K  So  far  Gloucefter  is  juftifiable,  as  he  only  an- 
ticipated thofe  whofe  ambition  threatened  difturbanee  U> 
the  ftate.  But  the  fubfequent  execution  of  thefe  noble- 
men,, and  of  Haftings,  Richard's  friend  and  confederate, 
xnuft  be  afcribed  to  a  premeditated  fcheme  of  nfurpation. 
The  prote£lor  afpired  to  the  crown,  and  fecured  it  by  the 
previous  removal  of  every  6bftacle  {  and  in  thefe  fangui-- 
nary  tranfa£lions  we  difcover  the  firft  certain  indications 
of  his  ambitious  defigns. 

Yet  our  progrefs  is  arrefted  by  anunexpe£led  difficulty- 
Edward's  marriage  with  lady  Eleanor  Butler, —  a  faft  bet- 
ter authenticatied  than  hiftorians  imagine.    The  CroyUnd: 
Chronicle,  and  a  paflage  (a  vague  paflage)  in  the  M^mcur* 
of  Com  mines,  were  regarded  as  the  only' evidence,  till  the, 
rolls  of  Richard's  parliament  were  difcovered  and  publift- 
cd.    Yet  thefe  authorities,  feparately,  are  not  fatisfaflory :. 
the  marriage  is  mentioned  by  Commines  and  the  nK>nk  of- 
Croyland,  as  a  pretext  adopted  to  juftify  Richard's  ufurpa- 
tion  ;  nor  are  the  rolls  of  parliament  of  more  authority, 
than  any  atteftation  of  a  falfehood  that  might  be  extorted 
then  from  a  fervile,  or  obtained  to-day  from  a  venal  par-^ 
lianicnt.     But  there  is  another  authority  lefs  controvert- 
ible, the  refpeded  authority  of  fir  Thomas  More. 

"  Sir  Thomas  More.    Walpole^s  Hiftoric  P«ubt»f 

Hit. 
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His  hiftory  is  a  highly  coloured^  though  unfini(hed  per- 
foripanccj  publiflied  originally  in  Englifh^  afterwards  in 
Latin,  the  language  in  which  it  was  probably  firft  com- 
pofed.  The  Engliih  copy  is  inferted  in  Hall,  GraftoQ, 
Stpwe,  and  HoUingihedi  but  a  licentious  and  faulty  p^r?- 
phrafe  by  Strype  or  Kennet,  has,  with  mod  author^^  fu« 
perfccjcd  the  original  ".  The  hiftory  from  its  very  com- 
menqen^ent  is  partial ;  it  expatiates  on  Richard's  perfonal 
deformity  and  monftrou^  birth,  his  perverfenefs  and  pra- 
vity  vjbiUJIill  in  the  'wombs  afcribes  the  murder  ojf  Henry 
to  his  dagger,  the  death  of  Clarence  to  his  intrigues  and 
ambition;  and  proceeds  to  relate  fuch  myfterious,  and 
fecret  tranfadions,  as  the  death  of  the  adors  precluded 
from  tranfpiring.  At  the  death  of  Haftings,  in  explaining 
the  pretext  employed  by  Richard  for  bailardifrng  his  ne- 
phews, the  hiftorian  paufes,  fufpends  his  narration ;  re- 
verts to  the  period  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Gray,  and  that  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  demonftrating 
that  his  previous  tparriage,  or  precontra£l  with  another^ 
was  an  obfolete  calumny  already  refuted.  He  informs  us 
that  the  duchefs  of  York,  difapproving  of  the  propofed 
connexion  witK  Elizabeth  Gray>  endeavoured  to  difluade 
her  fon  from  the  marriage.  **  The  king  was  inflexible  ; 
**  and  his  mother"  (I  tranflatc  from  the  Latin)  "  incenfed 
**  a)b  his  difobedience,  concerted  other  meafures  for  im- 
**  peding  the  match.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  a  lady  of  noble 
**  birth  and  e;cquiGt.e  beauty,  had  been  debauched  by 
**  Edwaird.  On  the  approach  of  the  nuptials,  when  the 
'*  banns  wejre  publifhed,  the  duchefs  his  mother,  as  if  to 
**  abfolve  her  confcience,  objcfted  with  tears,  that  her 
^*  fon  was  already  clpoufed  to  Elizabeth  Lucy,  their  faith 


11  With  Hpme,  it  certainly  fuperfcded  the  original,  when  he  affertcd 
that  More  mentioned  lady  Butler*8  as  well  as  £lixabeth  Lucy*s  mar- 
riage, and  treated  them  both  lightly  as  rumours.  Hiih  vol.  iii*  p.  455. 
note  UL  j^ady  Butler's  nime^  is  not  once  roentipned  by  More  ^  |)uc 
her  Aory  is  i.nferted  19  iCennet't  Verfion* 

Dd«  f*  plighted. 
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•<  plighted,  and  their  nuptials  confummated.  The  mar* 
"  riage  was  therefore  interrupted,  either  by  the  prieft'^s 
"  refufal,  or  the  king*s  relu£tarice  to  celebrate  the  rites, 
"  till  an  afperfion,  to  which  his  mother's  fcruples  had 
*'  contributed  weight  and  authority,  was  examined  and 
"  difproved.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  though  inflrucked  fecrctly, 
*^  and  infpir'ed  with  ambitious  views  by  the  duchcfs,  con- 
*'  fefled,  when  interrogated  on  oath,  that  whatever  were 
"  her  expeftations,  no  matrimonial  obligation  had  been 
"  contrafted  by  Edward.  Thus  the  pretended  marriage 
^^  was  detefted,  and  its  falfehood  publiftied,  previous  to 
'*  the  king's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray.  Thefe  cir- 
"  cumftances,"  the  hiftorian  concludes,  "  are  detailed 
"  perhaps  with  too  much  prolixity  ;  hut  it  is  necefTary  to 
•«  know  that  the  fole  objedilon  which  the  Prote£lor  dif- 
*'  covered  againft  Edward's  marriage  was  a  calumny  long 
*<  exploded  and  antiquated." 

This  paflage,  divefted  of  its  rhetoric,  difclofes  an  im- 
portant hiftorical  faft  — that  Edward's  marriage  with  lady 
Gray  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  own  mother ;  that 
flic  appeared  in  church  when  the  banns  were  publiflied, 
and  with  tears  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
as  her  fon  was  already  contraftcd  to  another.  Her  al- 
legation, the  more  authoritative  as  it  proceeds  from  a 
mother,  is  difproved  by  Elizabeth  Lucy's  confeffion :  the 
hi  dorian  dwells  on  this  as  a  confutation  of  the  calumny. 
Surely  were  thefe  circumftances  admitted  as  truth,  when 
a  mother,  terrified  at  the  violation  of  a  facramental  obli- 
gation, (marriage  then  was  efteemed  a  facrament,)  pro- 
hibits her  fon's  nuptials,  a  reafonable  fufpicion  may  be 
entertained  that  her  objeftion  wasiiot  without  foundation, 
that  a  monarchy  impetuous  in  his  paflions,  and  arbitrary 
like  Edward,  niight  either  extort  or  fabricate  the  pre- 
tended confeffion. 

But  in  tliis  pretended  confeffion  there  is  no  truths.  The 
pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpatioa  was  his  brother's  precoa- 

tra£l,. 
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traftj  not  with  Lucy,  but  with  lady  Eleanor  Butkr.  Shaw 
therefore,  if  inftrufted  by  the  Protector,  could  not  preach 
on  Edward's  precontraft  with  Elizabeth  Lucy  j  nor  could 
Buckingham  adopt  fuch  an  injudicious  t^pic  in  haranguing 
the  citizens.  Richard  could  not  refort  to  an  objefllon 
abfolutely  preclufive  of  his  own  pretenfions ;  for  Elizabeth 
Lucy  had  a  fon  by  Edward,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  after- 
wards lord  Lifle,  whofe  legitimacy  muft  have  been  re- 
cognifed  with  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  title  cfta- 
bliQied  to  the  crown  itfelf.  The  fa£l  is  indifputable,  that 
Richard's  nephews  were  excluded  as  fpurious,  on  account 
of  their  father's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler.  "  Often- 
*^  debatur  in  quodam  rotulo  pergameni,  quod  filii  regU 
<^  Ed  ward i  erant  baftardi,  fupponendo  ilium  praecontrax- 
«*  ifle  cum  quadam  AUenora  Botcler,  antequ  im  reginam 
*^  Elizabeth  duxiflet  uxorem."  Cron.  Croyl. — "  Ldward 
*^  was  and  flood  married,  and  troth  plight  to  one  dame 
<*  Eleanor  Buller,  daughter  to  the  carl  of  Shre wfbury,  with 
**  whom  the  faid  king  Edward  had  made  a  precontraft  of 
**  matrimony  long  time  before  he  made  the  pretended 
f^  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray.'*  Roll  of  Parliament.— 
What  then  does  Morc's  information  amount  fo  ?  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  objeftion  was  not  devifed  by  Richard, 
but  that  it  had  been  agitated  previous  even  to  Edward's 
marriage.  Does  he  difprove  it  i  He  fubftitutes  a  different 
female,  and  on  hicr  confcfTion,  which  muft  be  fi<flitious, 
argues  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  marriage.  The  con- 
clufion  is  inevitable,  that  the  king's  marriage  with  Eleanor 
Butler  ftands  authenticated  by  her  mother's  atteftation, 
and  refuted  by  no  contradictory  evidence. 

I  venerate  too  much  the  charafter  of  fir  Thomas  More, 
not  to  attribute,  if  poffible,  his  miftakes  to  ignorance;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  his  narrative  difcovers  in  the  fequel,  an 
intended  and  artful  deviation  from  the  truth.  Fabian  in- 
forms us,  that  Shaw  preached  on  Sunday,  to  the  difpa* 
ragcmcnt  of  Edward's  children,  and  abucion  of  the  audi- 
D  d  3  ence ; 
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ence ;  that  on  Tuefday,  Buckingham  harangued  the  ci- 
tizens a^embled  in  Guildhall ;  and  that  Richard^  afluming 
en  Thurfday  th^  regal  dignity,  was  condufted  to  Weft- 
minfter  and  inftalled  as  king.  Fabian  in  thefe  particulars 
could  not  be  midaken,  though  he  knew  not,  or  neglefted 
to  mention  a  public  inftrument  produced  on  Thurfday  at 
Barnard's  eaftle,  conceived  in  the  name  of  the  tords  and 
commons,  containing  a  recital  of  Richard's  titles,  and  a 
fuppllcation  for  his  immediate  aflumption  of  the  crown. 
This,  the  Croyland  Chronicle  aflures  us,  was  the  pretext 
and  colour  employed  to  judify  the  ProteSor's  ufurpation  ; 
but  fir  Thomas  More,  in  oppofition  to  every  hiftoricalevi- 
'  dence,  has  devifed  a  different  pretext  and  colour.  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  lords  of  his  party,  attended  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  ^nd  a  multitude  of  citizens,  proceeded  on 
Wednefday  to  the  Frotedlor's  refiderice,  who,  affediing  to 
miftruft  their  intentions,  appeared  at  a  gallery  to  receive 
their  addrefs.  Buckingham  announced  the  defire  of  the 
people ;  Richard,  after  much  declamatory  dialogue,  is 
perfuaded  to  reign;  and  the  hiftorian  concludes  wichfome 
facetious  and  pertinent  remarks  on  this  fcenic  exhibition. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  certainly  poflible,  but  they  could 
not  have  efcaped  the,  obfervation  of  Fabian.  A  citizen 
and  a  fpedlator  apparently  of  every  public  folemnity,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  mention  the  convocation  of  the 
citizens  in  confequence  of  Buckingham's  requeft  on  Tuef- 
day,  their  proceflion  to  Barnard's  caftle,  and  their  inter- 
view with  the  Protedior ;  tranfa£Hons  of  far  more  pomp 
and  impbrtance  than  Shaw's  fermon  at  Paul's  crofs,  or 
Buckingham's  fpeech  at  Guildhall.  The.  events  of  Sun- 
day, of  Tuefday,  and  of  Thurfday,  are  in  Fabian  recorded 
with  care;  the  tranfa£lionS  of  Wedncfday  are  reprefented 
by  More  as  the  neceflary  fequel  of  thofe  on  Tuefday,  as 
occafioned  by  the  acclamations  of  a  few  apprentices,  and 
Buckingham's  public  requeft  to  the  citizens  to  attend  him 
on  the  morrow.  The  filence  both  of  Fabian  ^nd  the  monk 
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of  Croylandy  difproves  thefe  incIdentSi  and  demonftrates, 
that  they  were  interpolated  by  More  to  fupply  the  un- 
ecdnpied  interval  between  Buckingham's  harangue  on 
Taefday,  and  the  fupplication  prefented  to  Richard  on 
Tburfday.  His  intention  is  obvious ;  to  fupprefs  the  real 
{uretextor  colour  employed  to  vindicate  Richard's  acceflion, 
and  for  that  purpofe  Ke  diverts  our  attention  to  a  different 
dayi  and  (ubilitutes  a  different,  and  a  falfe  pretext.  The 
fiqpplicationi  ftill  engrofled  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  efta* 
bliihes  Richard's  title  on  Edward's  prior  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Butler,  and  the  confequent  illegitimacy  of  his 
offspring  by  Elizabeth  Gray.  More,  inftead  of  refuting^ 
evades  the  plea,  fubftttutes  Lticy,  to  conceal  the  marriage 
of  Eleanor  Butler,  arid  creates  a  feties  of  fi£kitious  tranf- 
aftions,  to  fupprefs  the  knowledge  of  Richard's  titles^ 
and  obfcure  the  proximate  caufe  of  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  Lucy,  preferred  it  feems  as  a  daughter  by  the 
diicfaefs  of  Torkt  was,  according  to  More,  nee  ignobHU, 
ftam  forte  vir^inm  re*  ccrrupa.  She  was  the  daughter 
ef  6ite  Wiat,  the  wife  of  one  Lu^y»  obfcure  perfons  $  and 
if  More  vTas  ignorant  of  her  jiCuirriage  with  the  latter,  (a 
eircnmftance  preclufive  of  her  contra^  T^ith  Edward,}  he 
mtt^  have  been  fenfible  that  neither  the  Wiats  nor  the 
Lucys  were  then  ennobled.  His  inadvertence  hac  retained^ 
a  circumftance  hiftorically  certain.  Lord  Butler's  widow 
iwaa  of  nob]e  birth ;  her  father  was  the  earl  of  Shre wfbury, 
j^er  mother  the  former  duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter, 
:lnd  her  marriage  with  Edward  is  ftiU  attefted  by  more 
fhaQ  common  hifliorical  evidence.  Had  the  liiftoriaa 
Maintained,  inftead  of  controverting,  the  exiftenoe  of  tb^ 
tttrriage,  our  affurance  would  have  depended  oin  his  ve- 
racity ;  but  hts  attempt  to  confute  it  by  the  fuppieffion  af 
'Certain  circamftances,  and  the  fubftitution  0f  odiert,  de- 
itionftrates  that  the  fad  was  Jnconteftable,  too  ftrong  to 
be  fairly  ftated,  and  too  ftubbom  to  be  openly  refifted. 
His  extreme  assiecyi  hii  folicitude  to  convince  us  that  the 
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accufation  was  calumnious,  betrays  his  knowledge  and 
convi(Sion  of  its  truth.  He  had  explored  it  to  the  fource, 
traced  it  backward  to  Richard's  moth^,  to  the  diftaat 
period  of  Edward's  marriage.  He  aflures  us  that  it  was 
not  invented  by  Richard,  and  explains  it  at  lengthy  at 
melius  cognofcatur  quam  falfam  ohm  revi^am^  rejeSarnqme 
calumnian  pretexuiu  Ee  ignoraretur  proteBoTy  Edwardi 
Jiliis  naialium  vltium  objeHurus^  nihil  reperijfe  quod  iliius 
matritnonio  objicerit,  prater  excnjfam  olim  et  antiquatam 
calumniam.  Yet  this  antiquated  calumny,  fo  long  and  fo 
induftriouily  exploded,  cannot  bear  a  relation  without  the 
moft  material  deviation  from  truth.  His  very  folicitude 
to  explain,  his  induftrious  rrfearches  to  difcover,  the 
truth,  are  ei^ence  againfl:  him.  He  had  difcovered  its 
.  origin  at  Edward's  marriage  (i4<^3),  and  muft  have  under- 
ftood  its  application  at  Richard's  acceflion  in  1483.  In 
every  particular  he  fupprcffes  the  truth,  and  but  for  a 
cafual  difcovery  in  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  compared 
with  a  paflage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Commines,  the  world 
would  have  (lill  been  ignorant,  that  lady  Butler's  mar- 
riage with  Edward  was  examined  in  council,  that  it  was 
fupported  by  the  depofitions  of  different  witnefles,  and 
eilabliOied  by  the  teftimony  of  Stillington  the  bi(hop^who 
performed  the  ceremony.  •  ,.  -     \ 

An  hiftorian,  with  whofe  philof(q>hical  genius  the.  mi« 
nute  details  of  hiftory  were  fcarcely  compatible,  has 
remarked,  that  the  ftatute  declaring  the  illegitimacy  q€ 
Edward's  children,  appeared,  on  Henry's  accelCon  and 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  too  defpicable  to  be  reverfed  by- 
parliament  •♦.  Henry's  policy  in  fuppreffing  that  ftatute, 
affords  additional  proof  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elea* 
nor  Butler,  and  an  adequate  (blution  of  More's  intentional 
perverfion  of  the  faft.  The  Year  Book  informs  us,  that 
the  judges,  afTembled  by  Henry  to  confult  together  on  the 

'^  Hume*s  Hid*  vol.  iii.  p.  457.  note  M* 
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ytpezl  of  the  ftatute,  propofed,  that  it  Ihould  be  "  taken 
^  off  the  rolls,  annulled,  cancelled,  deftroycd,  and  burnt,** 
without  being  rehearfed,  its  contents  divulged,  or  more 
than  a  few  words  of  the  preamble  recited.  The  reafon  . 
afligned  was,  that  the  ftatute,  becaufe*  it  was  **  falfe, 
*'  fliameful,  and  feditious,  ought  to  be  put  in  perpetual 
**  oblivion  j  for  if  any  part  of  the  fpecialty  of  the  matter 
/*.  had  been  rehearfed,  then  had  it  remained  in  remena- 
*^  brance  always/' -The. ftatute  would  have  been  dcftroyed 
without  the  ceremony  of  being  rcvcrfed,  but  an  a£l  was 
ueceifary  to  indemnify  thofe  to  whpfe  cuftody  the  rolls 
were  entriifted  '5/  The  ftatute  was  abrogated  therefore 
^in  parliament,  taken  off  the  rolls  and  deftroyed^  and  thofe 
poffcfled  of  copies  were  difefted,  under  the  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprifonment,  to  deliver  them  to  the  chancellor ;  ^*  fp 
<'  that  all  things  faid  or  remembered  in  the  bill  and  aA 
"  be  forever  out  of  remembrance  ^nd  forgotten**."  The 
ftatute  was,  abrogated  without  recital,  in  order  to  conceal 
its  purport,  and  obliterate  if  poffible  the  fafts  it  attefted,; 
and  a  propofal  for  reading  ic,  that  Stillington  bifliop*  of 
Bath  might  be  refponfible  for  its  falfehood,  was  over-ruled 
and  ftifled  by  the  king's  immediate  declaration  of  par- 
's Touts  les  juftic*  in  TExchequcr  chambre,  par  le  commandement 
le  roi,  communerent  pour  le  Tcverfal  del*  bil  et  a6(,  qui  haftard  les 
enfants  le  roi  E.IV.  et  £liz.  fa  femme.  £t  prifteront  fa  direcfion  povr 
ceo,  que  le  bill  et  Tr^  fuic  cy,  faux  et  ilandereux,  q''i[l8  ne  voiil 
reberfes  le  matter  pe  VeffeSi  de  la  matre  mes  tant  foleinent  que  Ric.  fift  lin 
faux  et  feditioux  bill,  a  eftre  mis  a  luy,  qui  commence  fic,  pleafeth  it 
your  highnefs  to  confider  thefe  articles  enfuing,  &c.  fans  pi.  rcherfaj. 
And  this  was  the  confideration  of  the  juiUces,  that  they  rehearfe  no 
iQore  of  the  matter,  that  the  matter  might  be  and  remain  in  perpetual 
pblLvion  for  the  falfenefs  and  (hamefulnefs  of  it.  And  if  any  part  of 
the  cfpecialty  of  the  matter,  &c.  Nota  icy  bien  la  policy.  Nota  en- 
ffint  q^ill  ne  puiflToient  eftre  pris  hors  del  record  fans  a6l  del  parlia- 
ment pour  rindemnite  et  jeopardie  d^eux  q*avoient  les  records  in  lour 
^ard. — Year  Book,  Hilary  Term,  1  Hen.  I. 

■^  Rot.  Pari,  I  Hen.  note  18.— But  for  the  Year  Book,  it  would  be 
impoflible^ from  the  ftioit  recital  of  the  pi^amble,  to  difcover  which  of 
Richard's  a£ls  was  rtverfed  by  this  ftatute.  Hume*s  miftake  was  un^ 
avoidable^  as  he  overlooked  the  Year  Book  which  Carte  had  quoted. 
«^Cartc;*8  Hift.  vol,  ii.  p.  824* 
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dM  "^  Its  falfehood  would  have  merited  and  demanded 
deteAk>n»  not  concealment  $  and  Stillington,  whofe  evi- 
dence bad  fornfierlj  eftabliihed  the  marriagCi  was,  if  per- 
jured, an  obje^  of  putiiihment,  not  of  pardon*  But  why 
this  precaution  to  efTace  all  knowledge  of  Edward's  pre- 
contrad)  the  pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  or  aceefiion  ? 
The  fupprefiion  of  the  ftatute  without  inquiry  into  its 
truths  or  ciplanatioo  of  its  purport,  demonfttates  that  the 
recital  was  dangerovs,  the  fad  inconteftable ;  otherwife  It 
h  not  conceiTable  that  Henry  would  prohibit  an  invefti- 
gatbn  fe  neccfary  to  vindicate  his  own  acceffion  tod  hi« 
queen's  legitimacy,  or  pardon  Stillington,  whom  he  never 
forfitt ;  and  whofe  negotiations  to  procure  the  delivet^ 
of  Henry,  when  an  exile  in  Britanny,  into  Edward's 
liands«  had  rendered  him  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious,  that  hrs 
^AnK^Ton  was  effcAed  afterwards,  on  the  falfe  pretext 
ef  hb  having  participated  in  Lincoln's  rebellion  '*•  But 
flue  which  Henry  interdiAed,  the  hiftorian  '^^  publifliing 
under  hi$  Kyrjmuical  aufpices,  durft  not  venture  to  revive 
•r  inveftig^te.  His  danger  would  have  been  eodfiderable 
YuJL  hw'  »dig»>e\)  as  the  means  of  Richard's  acceffion,  the 
btkU  oi  lupplicatioa  en^roded  in  a  ftatute  erafed  from  the 
i«<;urd»  ihc  knowledge  of  which  was  intercepted,  and  the 
podcSioH  tvcu  of  a  copy  prohibited  as  criminal ;  but  his 
<kiivu<^t»on  would  have  been  inevitable  had  he  perpetuated 
a  fafk  which  the  legiflacure,  obfequious  to  the  delibera- 
li^ais  of  the  }u4{ges  and  the  injun£^ions  of  Henry,  had 
^tcrmined  to  confign  to  perpetual  oblivion.    In  conceal* 

i?  Kl  mrnw  \t  iour  Ic  bill  fnit  leu  en  parliament  chstmbre,  mcs  fuit 
•iMUV*  Mr  aKuu  (kux  que  fer.,  hon  ordie  que  celtuy  que  fift  ceo  faux 
tiki  icliftfinvii  c«o,  •!  iliicicnt  que  le evefque  de  R,  (Stilliiigton  then 
lkillu»|i  ut  lUih  nrnt  Wells,)  M  ie  bil),  et  let  feigniors  vouUieint  avcr 
l»V  111  U'  |*<iilt<»nkOut  chambre  a  aver  luy  refpondre  a  ceo.  £t  le  roy 
^1^411,  s\w  il  4^'^^t  1^*7  pAi'donner  et  pour  ceo  il  ne  vouloit  plus  fait  a 
luy  I  \|iiii(|  noia,  couliaiuia  regis.  £t  quidam  eptfcopi  fuerunt  coaua 
•laUiH.^-Vrai  Hook,  ibid. 

•>  iiml«ii»  it«  Piel'ul.  Angl.  v.  Stillington. 

»tt  MiUc'*  Uiltvtry  was  wniteu  According  |o  Grafton  in  i5oS» 
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tng  Edward's  marriage  with  EleaiiOr  Butl^,  More  co^ 
t^perated  diredly  with  Henry's  intentions,  ^nd  in  creating 
u  refutable,  fidlitious  niarriage  with  EFi^abeth  Lucy,  en- 
deavoured to  difcredit  all  traditionary  rettiembranee  df 
Richard's  tide* 

I  obfcrvcd  that  the  authorities  feparatcly  were  not  &* 
tisfadory ;  coUedlively  they  are  forcible,  perhaps  conclu- 
fi?e.  Stillington's  evidence  has  been  reje£ted  as  that  6£ 
'  an  unprincipled  prieft,  a£luated  either  by  fervility  to  Ri* 
chard,  or  revenge  for  the  injuries  fuftaincd  from  Edward. 
We  now  difcovcr,  that  at  a  period  long  previous  to  Ri- 
chard's acceffion,  Edward's  mother  was  apprifed  of  his 
marriage,  and  drove  ineffeftually  to  preferve  him  frot^i 
bigamy  ;  that  her  information  originated  either  from  the 
injured  lady,  or  from  Stillington,  the  prieft  who  pro- 
nounced the  ceremony,  and  in  whofe  hands  the  contxaSt 
was  depofitcd ;  that  Edward,  whether  to  recover  the  cort- 
tra£):,  or  to  revenge  and  punifli  the  difclofurc  of  his  fecret, 
difgraced  and  imprifoned  the  bifliop,  nor  releafed  him  till 
a  fcvere  fine  was  extorted  *** ;  that  the  teftimony  of  the 
latter,  thus  corroborated  by  Edward's  refcntment,  was 
With  other  dcpofitions  produced  and  fuftaided  as  fatisfac- 
tory  in  council ;  that  it  was  afterwards  recognized  in  full 
parliament**  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  eftabKfhed  incdh- 
teftably  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  by  the  tacit  dOnfeffiOft  of 
Henry,  Who  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  faft ;  and  of 
thofc  hiftorians  who,  in  order  to  difprove  it,  c6nvcrfed  a. 

2^  L'evefque  de  Bath  mit  en  avant  a  ce  due  de  GIpceftre,  qui  ledit 
Edward,  eftant  fort  amoureux  d*une  daine  d'Anglcterre  lui  pfomit  de 
Tepoufer,  pourveu  qu*il  coucha  avec  elle,  ce  que  la  cotifentit  $  et  dit 
Teveque  fuil  let  awit  epoufe»  et  n*y  avoit  que  lui,  et  eux  deux«— En 
plafn  parjement,  le  due  de  Oioceftre  fit  degrader  les  deux  fillet  du  dlit 
Bdward,  et  declara  baftardes,  (bus  couleur  de  quelque  caa  c|uil  preiiv er 
par  un  evefque  de  Bath  in  Angleterre,  qui  autrefeis  avoit  un  grand 
credit  avec  Edward,  et  puis  fa  defapointa,  et  tient  en  prifon,  et  le  ran- 
(ohne  pour  un  fomme  d*argent ;  le  qiiel  evefque  difait  qu*  Edward 
avoit  promis  fei  de  marriage  a  une  dame  quit  nommoft,  et  en  avoit 
faits  la  prommifle  entrt  la  mmns  du  dit  ev«^r,«*Mta),  de  Comitiinea, 
Vol.i.  pp.  437.497- 

f  >  £n  plein  parliament*    Commines* 
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regular  marriage,  folemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church,  into  a  fuppofed  precontract  with  a  different 
woman ;  and  attempted,  on  her  fi£litious  confedion,  to 
obviate  the  exigence  of  a  previous  marriage.  More  than 
that,  we  obtain  the  unequivocal  teilimony  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  at  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  became,  at  the  age  of  five,  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  according  to  feudal  ufage,  was  felecied 
daring  his  minority,  as  an  advantageous  hufband  for  the 
queen's  filler  **.  During  his  early  youth,  while  educated 
under  the  tuition  of  Edward,  he  was  probably  ignorant  of 
lady  Butler's  marriage  ^  but  his  fubfequent  confederacy 
with  Richard  againft  his  wife's  relations,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  keen  refentment  at  the  difcovery  of  the  injury 
his  coufin  had  fuftained.  His  intereft  during  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Woodvilles,  was  equivalent  to  whatever 
he  could  expe£l  with  Richard ;  and  unlefs  fome  fecret 
difguft  be  admitted,  he  had  no  temptation  to  dcfert  his 
conne£tions.  No  rational  motive  could  afluate  his'con- 
du£i,  but  that  convidiion  which  he  felt  and  expreifed,  and 
thofe  paffions  which  would  prompt  a  proud  and  indignant 
fpirit  to  renounce  his  interells,  and  relinquifli  every  poli- 
tical conne£lion,  to  facrifice  even  the  lives  of  his  friends, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  diihonour  of  his  family.  That 
convidiion  of  which  he  aiTures  us,  when  alone  prefumable 
as  a  motive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  conduft,  is  an  iudit 
putable  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  marriage.  **  Ri- 
•*  chard,"  he  informs  us,  **  brought  in  inftruments, 
*'  authentic  doftors,  authorities  of  the  law,  with  depofi- 
*  •*  tions  of  divers  witneffes,  teltifying  Edward's  children 
.  •*  to  be  baftards  ;  which  depoCtions  then  I  thought  to  be 
••  as  irue  as  now  I  know  them  to  be  falfe  and  feigned  **.** 

11  -Dugdale^s  Baronage.— Buckingham's  education  was  committed 
by  Edward  to  bis  filler  the  duchefs  of  Exeter.     Id. 

*l  Grafton,  Hall,  in  continuation  of  More.*-See  in  the  note  above, 
lh«  quotation  from  Commints. 
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His  be^lief  is  ceitain  ;  his  fubfequent  incredulity  may  be 
regardei!  as  a  gratuitous  conccflion  to  Morton,  with  whom, 
in  concerting  rebellion,  a  difavowal  of  his  former  con- 
viftion  was  a  decency  not  to  be  omitted  by  hiftorians. 
Whether  he  was  afterwards  difabufed  of  error,  or  per- 
verted by  ambition,  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  when  his 
deliberate  conviftion  had  already  adjudged  the  crown  to 
Richard.     "  When  the  faid  depofitions  were  before  us 
**  (lords  fpirltual  and  temporal,  evidently  the  council) 
•*  read,  and  diligently  heard,  Richard  flood  up,  bare- 
<*  headed,  faying,  "  Well,  my  lords,  even  as  I  and  you 
«*  would  that  my  nephews  fhould  have  no  wrong,  fo  I 
"  pray  ycu  do  me  nothing  but  right ;  for  thefe  witnefles 
*^  and  fayings  of  famous  doftors  be  true,  for  I  am  only 
"  the  indubitable  heir  to  Richard  Plantagenet  duke  of 
"  York,  adjudged  to  be  the  very  heir  to  the  crown  of  this 
**  realm  by  the  authority  of  parliament/'    Which  things,. 
<*  (fays  Buckingham,)  fo  by  learned  men  for  verity  to  us 
*^  declared,  caufed  me  and  others  to  take  him  for  our 
**  lawful  and  undoubted  prince  and  fovereign  lord  *♦•"     I 
am  unwilling  unneceflarily  to  criminate  human  nature  ; 
and  as  Richard's  conduft,  previous  to  his  appointment  to 
the  protectorate,  may  receive  an  explication  on  juftifiable 
motives,  I  will  not  prefume  that,  in  the  allegiance  fworn 
to  his  nephew,  he  was  intentionally  perjurec^J   that  he 
meditated  fchemes  to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  or  was  con- 
fcious  even  of  his  right  to  the  crown.     Were  conjedlure 
admiffible  in  hiftorlcal  controverfy,  I  would  advance,  as  a 
rcafonable  fuppofition,  that  the  duchefs  of  York,  a  pru- 
dent woman,  who  had  guarded  the  fecrct  from  the  incon* 
fiderate  Clarence  **,  had  concealed  it  with  equal  circum- 
fpeftion  from  Richard,  nor  difclofed  it  till  his  return 
from  the  north  after  Edward's  death,  when  his  power  as 
prote£tor  enabled  him  to  vindicate  his  title,  and  exclude  a 

M>  Grafton,  HaJI,  in  continuation  of  More, 
*5  See  V0I4  ix,  cii.  t.  ft6i.  j. 
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crowned  on  the  fixth  of  July,  and  thereaftct  begart  a  pfO- 
grefs  through  Glouccfter,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  north- 
ward to  York;  during  which  the  young  princes  wefc 
fccretly  murdered*  Thefe  events  are  recorded  as  paffing 
in  rapid  fucceflion,  as  connefled  together  ;  the  execution 
of  Haftings  with  Richard's  acceffion,  the  death  of  the 
princes  with  his  coronation,  and  imn^ediate  removal  from 
London.  The  public  records  correft  thefe  dates ;  the 
acceffion  took  place  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  June,  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  Hadings,  and  the  coro- 
nation  was  celebrated  on  the  fixth  of  July,  in  theprefence 
of  almoft  every  peer  of  the  realm  *7.  The  progrefs  north 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  till  that 
period  we  are  affii red  that  the  princes  continued  alive. 

During  this  expedition,  aflbciationswere  formed,  and 
various  infurredlions  projcfted  for  their  delivery ;  but 
when  thefe  were  matured,  and  Buckingham  proclaimed  as 
the  leader  of  the  enterprife,  a  report  prevailed  that  the 
princes  had  fuffcred  a  violent  death.  Such  is  the  concife 
and  barren  account  of  contemporary  writers,  whofe  nar- 
rations racher  atteft  the  exiilence  of  the  rumour  than  the 
truth  of  the  murder,  and  to  whom  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  perpetrated  was  then  unknown.  Succeeding  hide- 
rians  have  adopted  that  which,  among  difierent  tradi- 
tionary (lories,  appeared  tlie  moft  probable  to  fir  Thomas 
More.  Richard,  during  his  progrefs,  prefaging  danger 
from  the  lives  of  his  nephews,  difpatched  an  attendant 
from  Gloucefter  with  orders  to  Brakenbury  for  their 
immediate  death.     Brakenbury  refifled  the  diflioneft  pro- 

detc£>c*d  nnd  punilhrd  ;  a  confi^iracy  in  which  Morton  had  participated 
Vfltl\  Hadings,  and  was  therefore  defirous  to  remove  from  view. 

*7  CoiTipare  Grafton*s  lift  of  the  peers  prefent  at  the  coronation  with 
the  \vii\>  fumnioned  to  pr^rliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edwiid  IV.  and 
Henry  VII.,  i^nd  it  viiij  appear  that  their  number  amounted  to  about 
thirty-fix,  of  wuom  thiity-two  attended  the  coronation,  and  in  all  pro. 
bability  ciincurred  in  pref«nting  the-bill-of  fupplication.  Ueniy*sfirft 
iVarliamcut  was  not  attended  by  half  the  number.  See  Paraamcntary 
Hiit. 
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pofal,  and  Green  the  meflfenger  returned  ;with  his  refufal 
to  Richard  at  Warwick,  who  complaining  to  a  page  that 
his  commands  were  unexecuted,  was  dire£^ed  to  fit  James 
Tyrell  (then  afleep  with  his  brother  in  the  next  apart- 
ment) as  an  afpiring  man,  deprefied  by  Ratclifie,  and 
likely  to  perpetrate  whatever  was  enjoined.  Tyrell  ac- 
cordingly was  commiffioned  next  morning  to  receive,  for 
a  Cngle  night,  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the  Tower 
from  Brakenbury,  and  repairing  to  London,  employed 
Dighton  and  Foreft  to  ftifle  the  princes  while  aileep  at 
midnight.  The  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircsdfe,  but  were  afterwards  repioved  by  the  chaplain ; 
and  Tyrell,  having  performed  his.commiffion,  haftened 
back  to  Richard,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  much 
honoured,  and  highly  rewarded. 

It  has  been  obferved  with  truth,  that  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  improbable,  and  partly  falfe ;  that  Richard, 
before  his  departure  from  London,  would  have  founded 
Brakenbury  In  devifing  the  murder ;  nor  would  fuch  a 
propofal  be  entrufted  either  to  a  letter,  or  to  verbal 
credentials ;  that  Richard  would  not  have  communicated 
his  difappointment  fo  freely ;  nor  was  Tyrell,  already 
knighted  and  mafter  of  the  horfe,  in  a  fituation  to  be 
either  depreflcd  by  RatclifFe,  or  recommended  to  the 
king's  notice  by  a  namelcfs  page  ;  and  finally,  that  Bra- 
kenbury on  his  refufal  would  not  have  been  fuperfeded 
for  the  palpable  purpofe  of  murder,  nor  again  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  the  Tower  *'. 

But  the  ftory  is  not  deftitute  of  evidence,  the  con- 
feflion  of  the  aflaflins,  to  be  noticed  in  the  fequel,  and  the 
accidcnfaldifcovery,  in  the  laft  century,  of  bones  corre- 
fpondent  in  fiize  to  thofe  of  the  princes,  buried  in  the 
Tower,  under  the  rubbifli  of  a  ruinous  ftaircafe.  They 
were  found,  it  is  faid,  in  a  cheft  or  coffin  at  the  depth  of 

«8Walpole*$Hift.  Doubts^  p.  53. 
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ten  feet,  in  rebuilding  a  ftaircafe  condufiiiig  from  the 
king's  lodgings  to  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
were  depoGted  as  the  remains  of  the  princes,  by  Charles  II. 
In  Weftminftcr  Abbey  *9.  Their  identity  has  been  in- 
ferred from  their  lize  zud  irregular  interment,  indicating, 
as  the  ground  was  not  confecrated,  a  fecret  murder ;  from 
the  coincidence  of.  the  place  with  hiftorical  defcription, 
and  from  the  prefumptipn  that  no  children  unconne^ited 
with  the  crown  Were  expofed  in  the  Tower  to  a  violent 
death  »°.  To  me  the  inference  appeared  at  firft  to  be 
ftrong  and  conclufive ;  but  there  are  difficulties  not  to  be 
furmounted  or  obviated: — i.  The  coincidence  of  place 
is  extremely  doubtful.  The  princes,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preferved  in  the  Tower,  were  lodged  in  a  building 
near  the  water-gate,  and  Tyrell,  as  we  are  informed,  re- 
mained till  the  murder  was  finiflied,  at  the  bottom.'of  the 
ftaircafe,  beneath  which  he  interred  their  bodies '".  They 
were  buried  therefore  under  the  ftairs  of  their  lodging  $ 
but  Henry,  to  whom  the  aflaffins  difclofed  the  place, 
fought  ineffeflually  to  difcover  the  bodies,  and  concluded 
at  lad  that  the  chaplain,  who  was  then  dead,  had  removed 
them  elfewhere.  Their  bodies  therefore  muft  have  been 
transferred  from  the  ftaircafe  of  their  lodging,  to  that  of 
the  chapel ;  and  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  difcovery 
and  infpe£led  the  bones,  admitted  that*  they  were  foi^id, 
not  in  the  place  where  Tyrell  had  depofited,  but  where 
the  pfieft  had  removed,  them  3*.    That  place  was  un- 

«9  Sandfoi-d's  Gcnealog.  Hift. 

30  Hume's  Hlft.  vol.  iii.  p.  459,  note  M. 

31  Bacon,  p.  60S.  The  place  where  the  princes  were  conlined, 
has  been  denominated  the  Bioody^  Tower. 

^*  See  Sandford*s  Genealogical  Hiftory»  where,  on  the  authority  of 
the  king's  furgeon,  who  was  prefent  at  the  difcovery,  the  place  where 
the  bones  were  found,  is  explicity  marked,  and  admitted  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  Tyrell  interred  them.  Whoever  exaroiaet 
the  fituation  of  the  chapel,  and  its  diftanee  from  the  ftaircafe,  itili 
(hewn  in  the  Bloody  Tower,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  bones  were 
not  difcovcrcd  where  Tyrell  was  faid  to  have  buried  the  bodies. 
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known,  its  coincidence  with  the  fituation  of  the  bodies  1$ 
cdnje£lural^  nor  Is  it  probable  that  a  ftaircafe  fhould  be 
twice  (bledied  to  conceal  their  remains ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  chaplain,  when  directed  hj  Richard  to  remove 
their  bodies  to  a  place  lefs  unfuitable  to  the  fons  of  a 
kingi  would  have  given  them  a  regular  interment  in  con- 
fecrated  ground. — 2.  The  identity  of  the  bone^  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Tower  was  both  a  palace  and  a  ftate  prifon^ 
the  receptacle  of  Lollards^  heretics^  and  criminals,  within 
which  thofe  who  died  by  difeafe  or  violence  were  always 
buried  :  the  difcovery  therefore  of  bones  is  neither  fur- 
prifing  nor,  perhaps^  uncommon ;  but  we  itlufl:  guard 
againft  the  extreme  credulity  perceptible  in  the  officers, 
who,  perfuaded  that  the  princes  were  fecretly  interred  in 
the  Tower,  appropriated  every  fkeleton  to  them.  Bones 
found  at  a  former  period  in  a  deferted  turret  were 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  one  of  the  princes ;  though 
fome  entertained  a  ludicrous  fufpicion,  that  they  belonged 
to  an  old  ape  who  had  clambered  thither  and  periflied  ''• 
As  to  the  bones  in  queftioHj  we  are  merely  informed  that 
their  fize  correfponded  with  the  age  of  the  princes  ;  and 
without  aflurance  of  the  time  at  which,  from  the  ftate  of 
the  bones,  they  were  probably  interred,  we  are  required 
to  believe)  that  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  they 
remained  unconfumed,  and  the  cheft  in  which  they  were 
depofited  entire.  We  know  not  whether  the  fituation 
indicated  a  fecret  murder  by  an  irregular  interment  in 
unconfecrated  ground  ;  they  were  buried  beneath  the 
ftaircafe  of  a  confecrated  chapel,  in  ground  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  erediion  of  the  ftaircafe,  had  perhaps  been 
confecrated  as  a  place  of  interment.  They  were  buried 
ten  feet  beneath  the  furface,  a  depth  to  which  the  mur- 
.  derers  had  no  leifure,  the  prieft  no  occafion,  to  penetrate ; 
bis  bufia^  was  to  inter  them  decently,  not  to  conceal 

IJ  Buck,  p.  55». 
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them  I  aad  on  the  fuppoGtion  of  their  removal  to  confe- 
crated  ground,  who  can  diftinguifh  their  remains  from 
others  ?  But  the  depth  of  a  grave  on  the  outfide  of 
a  chapely  indicates  people  that  had  died  of  the  peftilence^ 
and  were  buried  precipitately  in  the  fame  coffin  withoat 
the  church}  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  furface>  as  to 
prevent  the  danger  or  the  dread  of  contagion.  I  know  not 
that  children  of  royal  blood  were  alone  expofed  in  the 
Tower  to  a  violent  death ;  but  the  difcovery  of  a  ikeleton 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Baftile,  would  have  been  no  proof  that 
the  man  in  the  iron  malk  was  aflaffinated  ^4, 

There  is  another  obje£lion  to  More's  relation,  if  efta- 
blifhed,  abfolutely  precluGve  of  the  fad.  A  fingular,  and^ 
for  Richard's  memory,  a  providential  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumdances,  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  duration,  and  to 
trace  the  particular  (lages,  of  that  progrefs,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  fuppofed  deftru^on  of  his  nephews  was 
planned  and  accompliflied.  He  was  at  Weftminfter  on 
Sunday  the  thirty-firft  of  Angult,  where  he  ratified  » 
league  with  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  at  York  on  the  feventh 
of  September,  the  day  preceding  his  fecond  coronation  3^. 
Windfor,  Oxford,  ^and  Gloucefter,  are  fpecified  as  the 
three  firft  (lages  of  his  journey ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
carried  his  queen  to  Windfor,  with  the  Spaniih  ambafla- 
dors,  on  Monday  the  firft  of  September,  and  leaving 
them  there,  to  have  proceeded  on  Tuefday  to  Oxford, 
where,  at  the  requiCtion  of  the  univerfity,  he  releafed 
Morton,  it  is  faid,  from  the  Tower.  At  Woodftock, 
which  he  probably  reached  that  evening,  the  popular  cla- 
mour induced  him  to  difafibreft  an  extenfive  circuity  an- 

^  When  the  identity  of  place  is  removed,  it  tt  obvious  that  tbe 
prefumption  arifing  from  the  fize  of  the  bones  k  flight  in  itfelf,  and 
obviated  both  by  the  difcovery  of  iimilar  bones  at  a  rormer  periodic  and 
the  certainty  that  private  murders  were  not  uncommon,  and  intermenta 
frequent  and  cuftomary  in  the  Tower.  Arthur  lord  Liflc,  the  brotbcf 
of  thefe  princes,  was  buried,  with  maay  others,  ia  the  Tower. 

is  Rymer,  vol.  xii. 
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nexed  by  his  brother  to  Whichwood  foreft  »*  5  and  at 
Gloucefter,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  morrow,  he. 
honoured  his  ducal  city  by  the  creation  or  appointment 
of  a  mayor  and  fheriffs.  Thefe  circumftances  poftpone 
his  arrival  in  Gloucefter  till  Wednefday  the  third,  and  he 
muft  have  refumed  his  journey  on  Thurfday,  in  order  to 
accomplifh  it  within  the  period  limited.  Fading  through 
Worcefter>  he  was  rejoined  at  Warwick  on  Thurfday  by 
the  queen  and  the  Spanifli  ambafiadors  from  Windfor; 
and  proceeding  through  Coventry  and  Leicefter,  he 
arrived  on  Friday  at  Nottingham,  on  Saturday  at  Fonte- 
frad,  and  on  Sunday  at  York.  With  the  train  and 
impediments  of  a  court,  which  limited  the  daily  progrefs 
to  fifty  miles,  the  time  allotted,  of  which  the  two  firft 
days  were  expended  neceffarily  at  Windfor  and  Oxford, 
was  barely  fufficient  for  performing  the  journey.  Green 
then,  if  difpatched  from  Gloucefter,  or  on  the  road  thi- 
ther, had  no  time  to  return  to  London  on  Wednefday, 
execute  his  commiifion  to  Brakenbury,  and  rejoin  Richard 
on  Thurfday  at  Warwick  5  a  journey  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles,  before  the  eftablifhment  of  regular  pofts* 
Tyrell,  commiiQoned  to  fuperfede  Brakenbury,  departed 
early  on  Friday  from  Warwick  5  yet  we  are  aflured  that, 
returning  after  the  execution  of  his  orders,  he  overtook 

3^  Rous,  p.  216.  Chr.  Croyl.  More.  The  different  flages  of  the 
progrefe  are  to  be  difcovered  by  an  infpe^tion  of  thefe  writers  i  th« 
duration  of  it  is  afcertained  by  Rymer*s  Foedera,  vol.  xii.  There  is  a 
letter,  however,  in  Drake's  Eboracuro,  from  John  Kendal,  Richard's 
fecretary,  to  the  mayor  of  York,  dated  at  Nottingham  the  t%d  of 
Auguft,  (without  any  year,)  informing  the  mayor,  that  the  court  had 
been  worihipfuliy  received  throughout  the  progreff ,  and  defiring  page* 
ants  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception  at  York,  p.  117.  £x  lib. 
Chart,  in  Cuft.  Com/Ebor.  Were  the  date  certain,  the  letter  could 
not  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  records  publiHied  by  Rymer ;  hue 
it  was  written  undoubtedly  in  the  enfuing  year,  and  dated,  as  I  fqfpe^, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  on  which  day  Richard  was  certainly  at  Not  • 
tingham,  Rym.  vol.  xii.  Drake  apprehending  that  it  was  written  pre- 
vious to  the  coronation  in  the  former  year,  and  knowing  that  the  pro- 
grefs was  over,  and  that  Richard  was  not  at  Nottingham  on  the  23d  of 
September  of  that  year^  altered,  as  I  imagine,  the  date  to  Auguft. 
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(be  kingprmous  to  bis  aimal  on  Simdaj  at  York*  7be 
wardrobe  roil,  in  wbich  were  inferted  as  an  article  of  ex- 
penditure, Tobes  prorided  for  £dward»  affords  no  pre- 
famption,  as  was  once  czpcded,  tbat  the  young  prince 
walked  in  proccffion  at  his  ancle's  coronation*  But  its  in- 
formation is  othcrwife  material,  that  prerious  to  the  pro- 
greis  northward,  fir  James  Tyrell,  knighted  during  the 
former  reign,  was  mailer  of  the  horfe,  and  in  that  capacitj 
receiTcd  confiderable  deliveries  firom  U^e  wardrobe,  to-be 
employed  in  the  approaching  coronation  at  York  '7.  The 
prefumption  thence  arifing,  of  his  attendance  at  the  coro- 
nation, is  confirmed  by  More's  narrative  of  his  haftening 
after  the  mnrder  of  Richard,,  who  received  him  with 
marked  approbation  and  honour,  circulated  a  report  of 
the  death  of  his  nephews,  and  then  profecuted  his  journey 
to  York.  Tjiell,  therefore,  was  prefent,  and  officiated  at 
the  coronation  as  mafter  of  the  horfe.  The  dates  are  in- 
furmountable,  authenticated  by  public  inftnmients  ;  they 
reduce  this  ftrange  tranfa£lion  to  three  days ;  and  we  are 
required  to  believe,  that  TyreU,  who,  difpatched  from 
Warwick  on  Friday,  could  not  arrive  at  the  Tower  till 
Saturday,  nor  perpetrate  the  murder  till  midnight,  de- 
parted from  London  on  Sunday  morning,  and  rejoined  the 
king  on  the  road,  previous  to  his  arrival  that  evening  at 
York.  We  are  required  to  believe,  that  two  confecutive 
joumies  of  five  hundred  miles  were  performed  by  Green 
and  Tyrell  in  four  days,  and  thefe  with  the  interruption  of 
two  nights,  and  the  day  preparatory  and  previous  to  the 
murder.  Such  journies,  with  our  modem  roads  and  relays 
of  horfes,  may  be  praflicable  at  prefent  j  but  wh^n  I  re- 
view the  particulars,  and  confider  the  period,  I  conclude 
without  befitation,  that  the  fe£t  related  by  More  is  im-r 

17  See  Miirs  account  of  wardrobe  roll  in  the  Archeologia,  vol.  i. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  wardrope- keeper  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  charging,  in  the  difburfements  for  Kichard*s  coronation,  the 
robes  formerly  provided  for  the  lord  Edward.    See  alfo  Hift.  Doubts^ 
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poflible.  He  knew  not,  it  is  evident,  that  the  progrcfs 
was  ftri£lly  limited  to  fevcn  days  j  but  finding  the  month 
oT  Auguft  unoccupied,  appropriated  that  period  to  Ri- 
chard's progrefs  and  fir  James  Tyrell's  adventures ;  pro- 
longed the  (lay  of  the  former  at  Gioucefter,  Warwick, 
and  other  cities,  till  the  latter  rejoined  him,  and  about 
the  end  of  Auguft,  conducted  them  both  to  York,  before 
die  departure  of  either  from  London.  The  time  aflumed 
was  requifite  for  the  various  tranfa£iions  recorded  ;  re- 
ftri£led  to  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  week,  it  demonftrates  that 
thefe  are  fidiitious ;  that  Richard  could  not  be  overtaken 
onThurfday  at  Warwick,  by  a  meflenger  fent  on  Wcd- 
nefday  from  Gioucefter,  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and 
that  Tyrell,  difpatched  thither  on  Friday,  and  employed 
on  Saturday  in  fele£lifig  inftruments,  removing  the 
keepers,  and  making  other  arrangements  preparatory  to 
the  murder,  could  not  polfibly  perpetrate  the  .fa£t,  rejoin 
Richard,  and  reach  York,  in  the  Ijpace  of  a  day  38. 

The  murder,  however,  is  ftill  poffiblc,  as  the  credit  of 
contemporary  writers  remains  unimpaired ;  and  of  thefe, 
as  the  moft  credulous  and  prejudiced,  Rous  fliall  be  firft 
examined,  and  difmified  for  ever :  ««  Gioucefter  obtained, 
**  or  rather  invented,  the  title  of  Protedlor,  to  promote 
«*  himfelf,  and  difinherit  king  Edward,  who,  witli  ^  his 
*«  brother,  was  imprifoned  fo  clofely,  that  the  par- 
**  ticular  death  by  which  they  were  martyred  (qua 
^^morte  tnartyrizati  funt)  was  known  to  few.  The 
«« throne  of  the  murdered  kings  was  then  ufurped 
"  by  their  prote£l:or,  Richard  the  tyrant,  who  had 
"  remained  two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  at 
"  Fotheringay,  on  the  fcaft  of  eleven  thoufand  virgins, , 
<<  was  bom  with  long  hair,  and  his  teeth  complete  :  at 
**  his  nativity  the  Scorpion  was  afcendant,  a  fign  in  the 

38  Carte  was  the  firft  that  difcovered  this  argument ;  but  a  typpgra- 
phical  error  in  the  dates  render  it,  as  explained  in  his  hiitory«  abibluiely 
UDinteiligible.     Hiil.  vol.  xi.  p.  819. 

E  e  4  •«  houfe 
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*>  houfc  of  Mars ;  and  as  the  Scorpion's  afped  is  bland 
**  and/Iitcc/.T^,  its  (ling  occrtal,  fach  was  Richard^  who 
*^  received  his  maftcr  Edward  with  kincs  and  fawning 
**  carcdcs,  and  in  three  months,  murdered  him  and  his 
*<  brother,  poiioned  his  own  wife,  and  what  was  moft  de- 
**  teftible  both  to  God  and  the  Engliih  nation,  fleyr  the 
«>  UncUced  Hairr  VL".**  The  hidorian  who  deduces 
Rxh.»rc'5  crixDCs  from  a  ca!ciilack?n  cf  his  nativity,  may 
a:ceii  the  pcpolar  belief  dd  rr&moar  ;  bat  his  private  in- 
fecsiisbc  =tu£  rsd,  w&frr  h^  Lispbccd  it,  on  the  autbo- 
rlcT  CI  ie  tens* 

T!i«r  prt=ca*  acccrSsj  c?  Fabtia,  were,  on  Richard's 
acc^r^HX.  •*  pc  aarier  larr  fcepirg  in  the  Tower,  in 
•*  :*.ci  wii  15  isTT  aerer  czrat^brni ;"  and  afterwards 
^  :2ie  crntrryg  fxse  rxs,  -^uz  cHg  Rkhard  had  put  them 
**  i:t»  icKt  Anrr ;  sbr  lie  which  aad  odber  caufes  had 

*  wi£:i3  r»  irsii  rf  rie  i;:ke  c£  BcdLingham,  the  faid 

*  iitii::  ccnibirsi  agxisiz  hlsai.''      «-  Remanferunt  Ed- 

*  wini  £i£  :3i&  c=m  isretira  cc£rcia  uAa  torrim,  pro 
•^  -ructrmt  Sccgacjcnc^  excepersst  pcpoii  auilrales  et  oc- 
*^  cmiinictua  gittL\,inLii  fxbciisimarxie,  inire  coetus  et 
«*-  c-jiiigacjiiTCTa^  Trmvxifiiyg  uc  qu  per  franchelias  et 
*^  :I;m:Vr.»t  iiihesi  fxrc.     Ciiaqoe  tandem  popolus  ad 

*  ^Tcttxaicg  c».3niccrir3CO»  i=izet«  faclis  pablicis  pro- 
^  cr-^i&:riirQic«c§«  ctc^  c^xx  S^jc^s^^hasLr  racli  p <£nitens 
^  r^*:icaKtts  at  Lsc  R  prac*paS>  euierir,  vulgatum  efi 
^  ^'^^>  ,SrtL-ii-r:a  iir*  r-i^  ^^^^^  %tsU^  mttritus  igncra^ 
^  -T'.-*.-^  ^o\!^;5  -t  TyBtz *"•"*■  S;xh  25  the  authentic  in- 
icrjt.arv?tt  <nrc«oi  ic«t  ccocemjcnr;^?^  expienre  only  of 
ric  Ti'c^.t.iii?^  ^^punjcft  i  ^  cf  i:*  Cf  I-i^r;  rurrcfed  to  be 
^^■vov>f  i;xC  ?«  ise  XKOCMtc  cccixcrcr  o:  Buciir.gham, 
5X"  ^'is:'  ^*v  ^>e  irtiitrysacs!*  12c  :^e  rc::::Te  reiimcny  of 
•Vv^  ^  ,^v.U  ^'X*  vuJ^v:  »?  1  i'-ci.Viirs,  ^i  promoted 

Pirbaps 
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Perhaps  there  is  too  'much  refinement  in  fuppofing,  that 
for  different  purpofes^  a  fimilar  report  was  propagated 
both  by  Richard  and  Buc)cingham ;  by  Richard^  to  per- 
fuade  the  people  that  the  death  of  his  nephews  rendered 
him  indifputably  their  fovereign ;    by  Buckingham,  to 
conrince  them  that  the  murder  of  the  princes  required 
and  juftified  his  refillance,  the  degradation  of  the  tyrant^ 
and  the  elevation  of  a  new  line  to  the  throne.     We  are 
informed  by    More,    that  Richard  circulated  the   firft 
report  of  the  death  of  his  nephews,  an  improbable  cir- 
cumftance  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  murder  \  but  we  are ' 
aflured  by  the  monk  of  Croyland,  that  the  rumour  pre* 
vailed  not,  till  the  infurgents  were  prepared  for  revplt, 
not  till  Buckingham  was  proclaimed  their  leader  ^'.  Such 
an  opportune  report,   diverting  their  attention  from  the 
young  princes  whom  they  had  confederated  to  refcue,  to 
the  exiled  Richmond,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  it. was 
difleminated  purpofely  by  Buckingham  and  Morton,  and 
afterwards  prepofteroufly  attributed  to  Richard.     Their 
motives  hitherto  have  never  been  examined.     Bucking- 
ham's family  had  been  Lancaftrians ;    his  father  periflied 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  his  grandfather  at  that  of 
Northampton ;  and  Morton,  a  Lancaftrian  alfo,  had  been 
faithful  to  Henry  VI.  in  his  lowed  fortune.      Buckings 
ham's  defedion  has  been  varioufly  afcribed  to  refentment 
or  penitence ;    refentment  at  the  refufal   of  deferved 
rewards,  and  repentance  of  his  treachery  to  Edward's 
children.     Every  reward  that  could  enfure  a  friend,  or 
atuch  a  fubje£l,  had  been  accumulated  on  him ;  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  a  repentant  humour  would  induce  him^ 
for  Richmond's  benefit,  to  endanger  himfelf,  or  diflblve 
the  government  he  had  recently  conftruded.    A  political 
character  b  feldom  acceffible  to  penitence,  unlefs  it  be 
profiuble.     Refentment  at  Edward's  offspring,  had  con- 

41  Supra. 
3  •*  neaed 
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flexed  liim  with  Richard;  from  whom,  as  no  caufe  of 
()ii:irrcl  cxiikd,  ambition  alone  could  detach  him  after- 
w^irdft.  His  motives  may  be  difcovered  from  his  con- 
vcrftitions  with  Morton,  an  artful  intermixture  of  truth 
and  falfchood  ^'.  Morion,  a  prifoner  at  Brecknock,  re- 
niarkin((  Buckingham's  fecret  difafFedion,  propofed  that 
he  Ihould  dethrone  the  tyrant  Richard  ;  and  if  averfe  to 
the  cArcs  and  difquiet  of  a  crown,  beftow  it  on  the  princefs 
Kli/abcihy  or  reindate  the  royal  lineage  of  Lancader. 
Buckingham  replied,  that  at  Gloucefter,  when  informed 
of  the  murder  of  the  princes,  (a  murder  not  then  perpe- 
trated,) he  forfook  the  court  with deteftation  and  horror; 
•nd  ruminating  during  his  journey  on  the  deftrudiion  of 
the  tyranti  rccoUeded  for  the  firft  time  that  himfelf,  the 
defccndant  and  reprefentative  of  John  of  Gaunt,  pofleffed 
an  indubitable  title  to  the  crown.  An  interview  with 
MargaiTt  countcfs  of  Richmond,  deftroyed  thefe  vifions^ 
by  reminding  him  that  they  were  fprung  from  two  bro- 
thcr^i,  dukes  of  Somcrfet,  and  lineal  defcendants  of  John 
of  C«aunt  I  but  that  as  her  father  was  the  elder  brother,  her 
fonV  was  therefore  the  preferable  title.  But  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  tiut  the  Bcauforts,  dukes  of  Somerfet,  though 
dclVmded  I'rom  John  of  Gaunt,  were  the  produce  of  an 
ftdulicrou*  eonneclion  with  Catherine  Swineford ;  and 
when  logic imated  by  parliament,  were  excluded  exprefsly 
from  fucccinon  to  the  crown.  He  muft  have  remem. 
bc?rrd  hin  own  dcfcent  from  Anne,  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Thumaa  of  Woodftock,  fon  of  Edward  III.,  and  younger 
brother  of  Kdmond  of  Langley  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
progenitor  of  the  York  and  Lancaftrian  families ;  and  re- 
|)p1lrfled  (for  he  bore  the  arms  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock) 
that  fuch  defccnt  afforded  a  title  inferior  only  to  Richard's, 

4*  8r«  Morti  and  Hall  and  Grafron^s  continuation  of  this  curious 
•onvarAlion  J  the  particulars  of  which^  as  they  were  derived  frofa 
Morion  hiinlrlfi  fcrve  to  elucidate  much  of  the  obicurity  attending 
|iKhRrd*t  acccfCom 

and 
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and  fuperior  to  any  n--- '^^^^"s  of  his  or  Richmond's,  at 
the  fpurious  *u«^tndants  of  John  of  Gaunt  ♦^  The  faft 
is,  that  Z^ichmond  never  avowed  his  pretenfions,  till  the 
fieJ<l  of  Bofworth  decided  his  right.  Individually  his 
power  was  unequal  to  a  conteil  with  Buckingham,  whofe 
L^ncaftrian  title,  however  defedlive,  was  fufficient  to  con- 
ciliate the  Lancailrian  intereft ;  and  whofe  ambition,  had 
his  rebellion  profpered,  would  have  induced  him  aifuredly 
to  retain  and  wear,  not  to  refign  to  Richmond,  the  crown 
he  had  conquered ;  and  to  fortify  his  doubtful  title,  by 
an  union  with  the  Yorkifts,  the  intermarriage  of  his  foh 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  Whatever  were  the  fecret 
motives  of  Morton  and  others,  i>is  propinquity  to  the 
crown,  and  the  .probable  ifluc  of  hiis  condiift  if  fuccefsful, 
indicates  an  ambition  afpiring  to  royalty,  and  prodiidlive 
of  rebellions,  in  which  repentance  had  no  (hare.  The 
murder  therefore  of  the  young  princes  is  not  authenti- 
cated by  his  revolt,  fince  we  cannot  conclude  from  his 
conduQ,  that  his  motive  was  to  avenge  their  death.  On 
the  contrary,  a  report  propagated  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
infurreftion,  excites  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  devifed  to 
render  the  infurreAion  popular,  to  juftify  the  propofed 
degradation  of  Righard,  and  the  transference  of  the  crown 
to  a  different  family. 

But  the  report  is  confirmed  by  contemporary  evidence, 
that  of  the  chief  partifans  of  York;  who,  perfuaded  of  the 
murder,  concurred  with  the  Lancaftrians  in  fupporting 
Richmond,  and  promoting  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes  ♦♦. 
The  argument  is  fpecious,  not  fatisfaftory  ;  for  thofe 
enumerated  as  the  principal  Yorkifts,  were  either  Lan^ 
caftrians,  or  conncfted  by  birth  or  affinity  with  BuckingT 

41  Sandford*s  Geneal.  Hift.     Dugdale'^s  Baronage. 

44  Hume's  Hift.  vol.iii.  p.  456.  A  ftrong  proof  of  Hume's  in- 
attention to  the  m'muti'ie  of  hiftory  is,  that  thofe  whom  he  enumerates 
as  the  principal  Yorkifts  yirere  all  Lancaftrians^  the  Stanleys  ex- 
cepted. 

ham 
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ham  and  Richmond.  The  «  .,Ytneys  were  Lancaftrians, 
and  ftedfaft  adherents  of  Henry  v-i.  ^y^^  ^arl  of  Devon 
was  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  duke  ui  York ;  his 
fon  was  attainted  by  Edward,  and  afterwards  flain,  light- 
ing for  the  Lancaftrians,  at  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury ;  and 
his  family  fupported  the  infurre£lion  of  Buckingham. 
The  Talbots  were  Lancaftrians,  and  obtained  their  (hare 
in  the  rich  confifcations  of  the  duke  of  York ;  the  earl  of 
Shrewft>ury  and  Chriftopher  his  brother  fell  at  North- 
ampton; and  fir  Gilbert  Talbot,  a  furviving  brother, 
brought  a  large  acceflion  of  ftrength  to  the  ftandard  of 
Richmond.  The  Stanleys  were  properly  Yorkifts ;  but 
lord  Stanley's  marriage  with  Richmond's  mother,  which 
1  rendered  his  fidelity  fufpicious,  occafioned  his  fubfequent 
defediion  from  Richard,  The  Blounts  were  Yorkifts; 
but  lord  Mountjoy  and  fir  James  ♦'  his  brother,  were  con- 
neded  both  with  Buckingham  and  Richmond;  their 
mother  was  the  dowager  duchefs  of  Buckingham ;  Henry 
Stafford  their  uterine  brother  was  the  countefs  of  Rich- 
mond's fecond  huft>and ;  and  the  execution  of  Bucking- 
ham their  nephew,  attached  them  neceflarily  to  Rich- 
mond's intereft.  If  the  BerUeya  were  Yorkifts,  we 
difcover  in  their  accefiion  to  Buckingham's  confpiracy, 
tlieir  difl'atisfaflion  at  the  recent  elevation  of  the  Howards, 
defcended  with  them  from  the  daughters  of  Thomas  firft 
duke  of  Norfolk,  aiid  earl  marflial  of  England ;  but  as 
their  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter,  the  revival  of  thefe 
honours  in  the  Howard  family  was  probably  refentcd  as 
injurious   to   theirs  *^*     Bourchier's    and    Hungerford's 

fathers 

45  Who  betrayed  the  caftlc  of  Hams  to  Richmond. 

46  'J  he  title  of  Norfolk  had  been  bcftowed  before-hand  by  Edward 
on  his  fecond  Ion  Richard  duke  of  York,  whom  he  betrothed  and  in- 
trndcd  to  uKirry  to  the  infant  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mowbrcy,  the 
lalt  duke.  It  was  fuggefted,  I  find,  by  a  learned  prelate,  in  his  cor- 
xclpondence  with  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  that  Richard  would  not  have 
offered,  nor  would  Howard  have  accepted,  the  title,  unlcfs  it  was 
\i»tant  j  and  as  there  was  no  forfeiture,  there  it  reafon  to  prcfume  that 
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fathers  were  Lancaftrians  -,  WiUoughby,  Cheney,  Daw- 
bcny,  Arundel,  and  others,  were  cither  foldiers  of  defpe- 
rate  fortune,  or  private  gentlemen  whofe  political  con- 
ne£kions  no  refearches  can  now  difcover.  Sir  Thomas  St. 
Leger  is  marked  as  a  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  York^  on 
account  of  his  marriage  with  the  duchefs  of  Exeter, 
Richafd^s  filter ;  but  the  duchefs  died  in  the  former 
reign;  and  as  her  firfl:  hufband  was  a  devoted  Lan- 
caftrian,  we  have  no  afTurance  that  the  fecond  was  a 
Yorkift,  The  confpiracy  for  which  He  fuffered  was  con* 
certed  to  refcue  and  reftore  the  princes,  and  its  formation 
preceded  the  report  of  their  death  +7.  Thofe  partifans, 
whofe  defertion  of  Richard  can  be  rendered  a  prefump- 
tive  atteftation  of  the  murder,  are  therefore  reduced  to 
the  Grays  and  Woodvilles,  the  queen's  relations  ;  and  as 
thefe  were  originally  Iiancaftrian  families,  I  cannot  dif- 
cover that  Richmond's  acceffion  was  efFefted,  as  hiftorians 
have  imagined,  by  a  previous  coalition  with  the  principal 
Yorkifts*». 

The  queen's  friends,  whofe  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
York  depended  folely  on  their  alliance  with  Edward,  pro- 
je£ted,  for  the  reftitution  of  his  children,  thofe  infur- 
reftions  to  which  Buckingham,  Morton,  and  the  Lan* 
caftrians  acceded.  The  report  of  the  murder  diffolving 
their  recent  conne£lion  with  the  Yorkifls,  renewed  their 
former  attachment  to  Lancafter  i   and  I  muft  conclude 

the  title  was  vacated  by  the  duke  of  York's  death.  The  argument  is  . 
the  lefs  coDclufivey  as  Howard*$  creation  took  place  on  the  28th  June 
14.83,  when  the  duke  of  York  was  certainly  not  underftood  to  be  dead. 
The  interefts  of  a  boy  might  have  been  difregarded,  or  the  revival  of 
the  title  in  his  perfon  conhderedas  irregular,  injurious  to  the  claims  of 
the  Howards,  defcendants  of  the  firft  duke.  But  the  duke  of  York, 
as  far  as  hiftory  cai|  afcertain,  was  certainly  alive  on  the  8th  of  Sep* 
tember  following. 

47  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  under  the  names  of  the  refpe^ive  fami- 
lies enumerated  in  the  text. 

4S  In  the  hiftorians  of  the  period  there  .is  no  trace  of  fucb  a  previous 
union  of  the  Lancaftrians  and  Yorkifts. 

that 
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that  they  a^cd  on  a  firm  perfuafion  and  belief  of  the  fa£b, 
when  they  transferred  their  intereft  gratuitoufly  to  Rich- 
monil,    concurred   in   his   marriage   with    the   princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  for  his  benefit  perfiiled  in  thofe  infur- 
ret'lions,  that  were  firft  concerted  to  refcue  Edward  V. 
from  prilon.     Their  evidence  refolves  however  into  mere 
opinion,  their  belief  of  a  dark  and  fecret  tranfa£lion,   to 
the  truth  of  which  they  had  no  certain  accefs :   it  is  di- 
ixiinilhed  by  the  frequent  fi actuations,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  apparent  connridi cation,  of  their  fubfequent  conduft. 
The  i;uee:i,  on  a-raripce  of  fifety,  forfook  the  fan£tuary, 
and  rtiVrted  wi:h  her  daughter  to  Richard's  court :  his 
propouls  rcr  iv:irri:ige  proved  fo  acceptable  to  the  princefs 
El:^.:Lvth»  that  iiie  leeins  to  have  languiflicd  with  impa- 
tience tcr  :hc  :m^nu!.>  ^ ' ;  and  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  cn- 
dc.i'#0Liix\:,  by  :he  ^utea  his  mother's  direclions,  to  efcape 
from    Kich.r.ouJ,   by    whom   he   was  intercepted,   and 
during  the  -.ubiequent  inva::on,  detained  prifoner  at  Paris. 
Either  their  tormer  pcr!\ijiica  was  much  altered,  or  the 
mochcr  had  torgocten  or  pardoned  the  murderer  of  her 
ten:^  and  the  dau^Iiwr  was  deSrcus  of  embracing  a  huf- 
bdiid»  pclluccd  with  the  recent  blocd  of  her  brothers. 
Ado^>clng  tlwir  conduct  as  the  rule  of  evidence,  we  muft 
cotKlude  :io»n   Buckingham's  infurre£lion,    when  their 
iiiccreit  was  certainly  exerted  fur  Richmond,  that  they 
wcic  av"luaccd  then  by  the  report  of  the  murder,  and 
their  «>wa  intcr'.ui  conviclioa  of  its  truth ;  but  we  muft 
aIU>  coucludo  tVom  the  fame  rule,  that  Richard  was  after- 
words cwaWeJ  to  ciUbliih  his  innocence,  to  convince  the 
^uvvn  that  her  ehildreii  lur^-ived,  or  at  leaft  that  their 
Jc4(h  >*<u  eatuaU  not  accelerated  by  his  interference.     If 
h0  wu*  wrious  ia  his  propofals  to  marry  Elizabeth,  his 
hktviuivui  vifo*  not  to  llrengthen  his  title,  (her  illegitimacy 

«•  HvvH  v»us»tf  *  ,1  !ccwt  v^f  h<«  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  preferved  in 
%K  V'.«»  v^   VivuO^r*  l;tia:v,an4«p:tiixfc  of  extreme  impatience  for 

precluded 
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precluded  that,)  but  to  fruftrate  an  hoftile  connexion 
with  Richmond. 

The  circumftances  now  afcertained  arc,  the  cxiftencc 
of  the  prihces  on  the  eighth  of  September,  a  confpiracy 
for  their  reftoration,  to  which  Buckingham  and  the  prin- 
cipal Lancaftrians  acceded,  a  report  of  their  murder,  and 
the  concurrence  and  temporary  refolution  of  their  kindred 
to  transfer  the  fucceflion  to  a  different  family.  Two 
.contradi£lory  conclufions  are  deducible :  i.  That  Richard^ 
to  counterafl:  the  objeft  of  an  alarming  confpiracy,  extin« 
guiflied  the  male  iflue  of  Edward  his  brother :  2.  That 
the  report  of  the  murder,  originating  with  Buckingham 
and  Morton  and  the  chief  Lancaftrians,  was  calculated  to 
deceive,  to  conciliate  the  infurgents  to  their  private  mea- 
fures;  and  that  it  afterwards  pafled  uncontradided  by 
Richard,  as  the  probable  means  of  uniting  the  divided 
adherents  of  York.  Were  the  evidence  to  terminate 
here,  the  laft  conclufion  would  be  properly  rejedled ;  the 
difappearance  of  the  princes,  fucceeded  by  a  report  and 
belief  of  their  murder,  would  conftitute  a  fatisfaftory 
proof  that  their  death  was  violent.  But  the  evidence  ex- 
tends to  a  fubfequent  period  ;  and  as  the  re-appearancc 
of  one  of  the  princes  would  render  thC;  murder  of  his 
brother  extremely  improbable,  the  conclufion  muft  be 
fufpended  till  we  afcertain  the  charafter  of  him  who, 
perfonating  the  duke  of  York,  has  in  hiftory  been  hitherto  • 
denominated  Perkin  Warbeck. 

IV.  It  is  fingular,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  Henry's  for- 
tune, that  his  fucccfs  was  promoted,  and  his  acquifition  of 
the  crown  eflFedled,  by  a  pcrfuafion  of  the  death  or  mur- 
der of  the  young  princes ;  and  that  his  reign  was  dif- 
quieted  afterwards,  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their 
having  either  efcaped  the  cruelty,  or  furvived  by  the  cle- 
mency, of  their  unfortunate  uncle.  Cardinal  Bourchier 
expreffed  his  apprehenfion  of  the  queen's  intention  to 

remove 
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remove  the  youngeft  beyond  the  realm;  and  early  m 
Richard's  reign  a  confpiracy  for  conveying  them  both 
abroad  was  detedled  and  punifhed  '®.  Another  defign  for 
the  efcape  of  one  of  their  fitters,  in  difguife,  from  fanc- 
tuary,  was  difcovercd  during  the  progtefs  to  York  »■ ;  and 
fcarcely  was  Henry  eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  when  % 
report  was  diffiifed,  and  generally  credited,  that  the  fons 
of,  Edward  IV,  had  been  conveyed  fecretly  away,  and 
were  ftill  alive,  concealed  by  their  obfcurity  in  fome 
diftant  region  «*.  Whether  the  rumour  was  coeval  with 
Henry's  reign,  or  propagated  that  Lambert  Simnel  might 
perfonate  the  duke  of  York,  the  charafter  afiumed  by 
that  juvenile  impoftor  was  determined  by  a  fubfequent 
report  of  Warwick's  murder,  not,  as  hiftorians  have  mif- 
conceived,  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower.  Surmifes  of 
fecrct  violence  to  ftate  prifoners,  were  not  peculiar  to  Ri-' 
chard's  reign ;  and  but  for  Lambert's  impofture,  that  ren- 
dered the  public  exhibition  of  Warwick  neccffary,  its 
death  or  exiflence  might  have  remained  as  myfterious  at 
prefent  as  that  of  his  unfortunate  coufins,  concerning 
whom  reports  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  fate  hiftorians 
are  fb  folicitous  to  difcover  '3. 

On 

S*  More.    Stowe,  Ric.  Ill,  5»  Chron.  Croyl. 

5*  ««  The  deaths  and  final  fortunes  of  the  two  young  princes  hare 
**  neveithelefs  fo  far  come  in  queftion,  that  fome  remained  long  in 
**  doubt  whether  they  wereinRichard^s  daysdeftroyedtjr.no*'*  More. 
**  —In  vulgus  fama  valeret,  filios  Edwardi  regis,  aliquo  terrarum 
**  fecrcto  migralTe,  atque  ibi  liiperftites  eflc."  Pol.  Virg.  p.  569.-* 
•«  Neither  wanted  tliere  even  at  this  time"  (Henry's  acceflion)  «*fccret 
**  rumours  and  whifpering?,  which  afterwards  gathered  ftrength, 
*«  and  turned  to  great  trouble,  that  the  two  young  fons  of  king  Ed- 
**  ward  IV.  or  one  of  them,  (which  were  faid  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
•*  Tower,)  were  not  indeed  murdered,  hut  were  conveyed  fecretly 
**  away,  and  were  yet  living.— And  all  this  time  it  was  ftill  whifpcred 
"  every  where  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  childi^n  was  living.**  Bacon, 
p.  4.     See  Hall. 

51  "  Fama  valeret  Edwardum  Varvici  comitem,  vel  necatum,  vel 
^  brevi  necandum.  Haud  ita  multo  poft,  fama  paflim  diftipavit  in 
•*  carcere  interiflc.**  Pol.  Virg.  p.  69.— This  material  faft,  perverted 
by  Hall  and  GraftoHi  from  their  tenderneis  to  Henry,  has  ftrangely 

efcaped 
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On  the  appearance  o£  Lambert^  when  die  earl  of  Lin- 
coln departed  to  folidt  affiftance  from  the  duchefs  o£ 
Burgundy^  Henry,  after  much  deliberation  in  council^ 
feized  the  queen-dowager's  perfon,  confifcated  her  eftates^ 
and  confined  her  for  life  in  a  folitary  cloifter.  The  pre- 
text was,  her  having  departed  from  fanftuary,  and  en- 
trufted  her  daughter  to  Richard's  care  ;  a  falfe  pretext^ 
adopted  obviouily  to  conceal  a  more  fecret,  and  in  Henry's 
eyes  a  more  criminal,  tranfaftion.  Either  flie  connived 
with  Lincoln  in  Lambert's  impofture,  or  poffeflcd  fome 
dangerous  political  fecret,  dangerous  to  the  future  ftabi- 
lity  oF  Henry's  government ;  and  when  the  preceding 
report  of  her  fon's  efcape  is  combined  with  the  fubfequent 
appearance  of  Warbeck,  that  fhe  was  imprifoned  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  report ;  eAranged  from  all  correfpond- 
encc  with  the  world,  to  prevent  her  teftimony  in  the 
event  of  her  fon's  exiftence  from  tranfpiring ;  ftript  of  her 
wealth,  to  intercept  any  fecret  refources  from  him  5  is  a 
conclufion  more  probable  than  this,  that,  convinced  of 
the  death  of  her  fons,  yet  diflatisfied  with  Henry,  fhe  en- 
gaged in  a  confpiracy,  and  promoted  an  impofture,  for  the 
purpofe  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  queen  her 
daughter,  and  prince  Arthur  her  grandfon,  to  Lincoln, 
Richard's  nepheW,  formerly  declared  his  prefumptive 
heir.  Let  hiftorians,  who  afcribe  fuch  condu£t  to  habi« 
tual  intrigue  and  the  defire  of  power,  beware  of  indulging 
in  wanton  conjeflures.  If  (he  had  no  fon  to  fucceed  to 
the  throne,  (he  had  no  power  to  expe£k  from  the  pro- 
motion of  Richard's  heir,  or  Warwick,  Clarence's  iffue, 
not  lefs  hateful  to  her  than  Lincoln.    The  report  then 

tfcaped  the  notice  of  our  recent  hiftorians,  who  have  all  fuppofed  the 
impofture  founded  on  the  report  of  Warwick^s  efcape  ;  fuch  impofture 
vras  luperftuous  if  the  efcape  was  true,  and  liable  to  immediate 
dete&ion  if  his  perfon  remained  in  Henry*s  cuftody.  We  fee  that 
Henry  was  defamed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Richard  ;  but  who 
will  aflure  me  that,  had  Warwick  never  been  exhibited*  his  execution 
would  have  been  public,  or  that  his  murder  would  not  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Richard  ? 

^  Vol.  HL  F  £  that 
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fhat  occafioned  her  imprifonmcii^  demonftrates  tht  pto^ 
bability,  as  it  difclofes  Henry'9  apprehenfions^  that  one  at 
kaft  of  her  fons  exifted;  and  as  it  was  preceded  i^ 
Repeated  attempts  for  their  refcue,  it  is  to  be  Yetified  ot 
refuted  by  an  invcftigation  of  Ferkin  Watbeck's  pretea* 
fions  and  character. 

Hiftorical  notices  concerning  this  perfonage,  are  ffight 
and  unfatisfaflory,  tranfmitted  either  by  Henry,  or  by 
writers  who  difcover  a  rancorous  prejudice  againft  bis 
rival.  Warbeck's  firft  appearance  was  in  Ireland,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  ambafladors  to  France ;  and  on  the 
peace  of  Eftaples,  he  repaired  to  Flanders,  claimed,  it  it 
faid,  and  obtained  the  prote£^ion  of  the  duchefs  of  Bar* 
gundy,  was  received  as  her  nephew  the  duke  of  "f  ork,  the 
defcendant  of  Edward  IV.  her  brother.  The  impoftmre 
originated,  as  is  generally  aiTerted,  in  her  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Lancaftrian  party ;  for  the  depreffion  of  which,  fiie; 
circulated  rumours  of  her  nephew's  efcape  from  the  ty« 
ranny  of  Richard  her  brother;  and  after  a  fearch  for 
years,  difcovered  a  youth  of  obfcure  birth,  quaHfied  t^ 
perfonate  the  youngell  of  the  princes^  of  the  fame  age^ 
handfome  and  elegant  in  his  perfon  and  appearance,  with 
a  crafty  head  and  bewitching  addrefs,  fo  fiibtle  and  cun* 
ning,  that  it  was  impoifible  in  eonverfatien  to  deteft  hit 
falfehood ;  fuch  a  wanderer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace 
his  origin,  or  difcover  his  adventures ;  an  expert  linguift^ 
to  whom  the  EngliOi  was  familiar  as  his  vernacular  Ian* 
guage  I  a  Jew  by  birth,  yet  fo  fimilar  in  every  feature  t» 
him  whom  he  perfonated,  that  the  refemblance  could 
tnly  be  folved  by  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  an  illegiti** 
mate  defcendant  from  the  fame  father.  This  mercuriaf, 
ihe  diicheiSi  iiecretly  retained  at  court,  inftrtt£led  him  ia 
her  cabinet  to  aflume  the  demeanor  and  ftate  of  a  prince^, 
fpttbottt  departing  from  a  modeft  feniie  of  his  own  mi& 
iMrtalMi  I  iafermed  him  of  every  circumftance  relative  to^ 
ik$  charafter  he  waa  intended  to  perfonate;  defcribed 
14  niautelf 
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fe!ntttely  the  perfons  and  features  of  tRe  king  and  queen 
his  pretended  parents,  their  fon  prince  Edward,  their  five 
daughters,  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  attended  the  duke 
of  Toric ;  devifed  a  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  his  brother'^ 
death,  and  his  own  efcape;  and  concluded  her  in«» 
Ilni6lions  by  teaching  him  how  to  evade,  when  interro- 
gated, fuch  captious  queftions  as  might  tend  to  detedioiu 
When  properly  tutored,  and  infpired  by  the  duchefs  with 
unbounded  ambition,  he  was  fent  with  an  EngliOi  lady  '^ 
16  Portugal,  and  afterwards  emerged  from  obfcurity  in 
Ireland,  aiTumed  the  character  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
Uttraded  the  notice,  and  acquired  the  efteem  and  friend* 
Blip,  of  different  princes.  At  Paris,  an  hundred  Englifli 
gentlemen,  who  rcforted  to  him,  were  convinced  of  hi^ 
birth,  and  embraced  his  intereft;  his  behaviour  wa$ 
princely,  and  fupported  uniformly  with  fuch  propriety, 
that  all  ranks,  perfuaded  of  his  title,  regarded  him  as 
Hichard  duke  of  York :  the  counterfeit  was  pra£lifed  f^ 
long,  that  it  became  habitual ;  it  deceived  himfelf ;  from  » 
liar,  he  became  a  believer,  and  was  almoft  converted  intp 
the  identical  character  which  he  was  employed  to  ex'- 
Wbit  5  5.  Of  this  relation,  our  author  juftly  obferves,  that 
it  is  too  laboured  and  artificial  to  be  ftridly  true  \  that 
particulars  extremely  improbable,  and  of  a  nature  too  fe- 
cret  for  the  hiftorian  to  difcover,  arc  aflcrted  pofitively 
without  proof;  and  that  it  is  <*  more  like  a  tale  con* 
*^  trived  to  folve  appearances,  than  like  genuine  hiftory, 
**  fiipported  by  proper  evidence  5«/' 

Its  purport  is  to  difcredit  the  public  declarations  of  aa 
lunt,  on  whofe  teftimony  the  exiftence  and  identity  of 
her  nephew  would  otherwife  be  eftablifhed  \  and  its  credit 
therefore  depends  on  the  character  and  probable  motives 

54  Lady  Brampton }  yet  her  evidenTe  was  never  produced. 
%%  Bacon,  p.  607.  Crtiumt fimd  fu^ finffM^  had  belonged,  Idiough^* 
ta  relfgiout  inpoftors. 
i^  Supra,  €h.  u  M.  t%  < 
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of  the  JuchefsofvBurgundyi  whether  her  character  ctu 
warrant  the  imputation,  and  what  motives  could  fugged 
the  contrivance  of  fo  vile  an  impofture.     Marga]:et  wa$ 
the  Cder  of  Richard,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Hardyt 
the  tutelage  of  whofe  grandchildren,  the  Flemings,  eveif 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  transferred,  on  the.  death  of  his 
daughter,   (the  offspring   of  a  former  marriage,}  from 
Maximilian  their  father,  to  Margaret's  care.    Her  exe- 
cution of  this  maternal  trufl:,  as  defcribed  by  an  hiftorian 
partial  to  Henry,   will  explain  her  chara£ter.     **  Hps 
<'  liberos  materno  amplexa  amore,  mira  charitate,  nutrie- 
^*  bat,  accipiebat,  fovebat,  ftudiofe  que  rebus  domefticis 
<<  operam  tribuebat,  qux  ejufmodi  officiis  magnam  apud 
^*  Flandres  (ibi  auftoritatem  compararet  57."    Such  aficc- 
tionate   and   prudent  condu£i:  indicates  thofe  mild  and 
beneficent  virtues,  that  conciliated  the  efteem  and  refpe£^ 
of  the  untradlable  Flemings,  not  that  chara£ker  addicted 
to  intrigtie  and  prone  to  mifchief,  which  might  be  fuf<- 
pe£ted  of  dangerous  and  dark  machinations.     An  impu^ 
tation  fo  inconfiftent  with  her  general  charadler,  derives 
xio  prefumption   from   her  former  condu£t.     Lambert 
Simnel  (he  never  acknowledged,  nor  fupported  otherwife 
than  by  furniihing  Lincoln  her  nephew,  once  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  Engliih  crown^  with  troops  to  render 
his  pretenfions  cfFeflual.    Whatever  was  the  fecret  objefl: 
of  that  infurredion,  the   impofture  was  certainly  con- 
certed without  her  participation  ;  her  afliftance  was  foil- 
cited  by  Lincoln  alone,  and  granted,  on  every  hypotheC^ 
to  fupport  a  nephew  5»,  not  Lambert,  a  boy  removeable 
at  Lincoln's  pleafure.     But  on  Warbeck's  appearance^ 

57  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  570. 

5»  Either  Lincoln,  or  Richard  dokcofYork,  (Warwick  then  was 
fuppofcd  to  b«  murdered,)  but  moft  probably  the  latter.  Lincoln, 
conncfled  with  the  PJantagenets  by  the  female  line,  fottnd,  when  he 
employed  Lambert  to  perfonate  Warwick,  that  he  could  not  claim  in 
"Bis  own  perfoh  $  and  the  pageant  could  have  been  removed  aftcnvtrdt 
with  a  bad  grace,  unlefs  by  the  fuperior  right  of  the  duke  of  York. 

.  >^-  when 
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when  Lincoln  had  perifhcd,  and  Warwick's  life  was  at 
Henry's  difpofal^  there  was  no  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
York  whofe  acceffion  fuch  an  impofture  could  promote. 
Warbeck's  reward,  in  the  event  of  his  fuccefs,  was  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  im- 
pofture, Margaret,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplanting  Henry, 
muft  have  felefted  a  vagabond  of  a  detefted  race,  to  per- 
fonate  the  heir,  and  maintain  the  honour,  of  her  illuftrious 
family,  to  acq(!iire,  and  tranfmit  to  his  own  defcendants» 
diat  crown  which,  in  her  opinion,  was  the  exclufive  pa- 
trimony of  the  houfe  of  York.  Whatever  were  her  pre- 
judices or  antipathy  to  Henry,  the  conduct  imputed  to 
her  involves  **  fuch  perverfenefs,  wickednefs,  and  malice, 
'*  as  i«  fcarcely  credible  '^  i"  more  than  that,  its  abfurdity 
would  have  defeated  her  own  intentions.  She  hated 
Henry,  becaufe  he  deprefied  her  family,  and  commu« 
mcated  no  (hare  of  his  fplendor  or  power  to  her  niece, 
his  wife.  Therefore  (he  labours,  by  every  dcteftable  arti- 
fice^  to  transfer  the  crown  from  her  own  family,  from  her 
niece  the  defcendanc  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to  the 
obfcure  fon  of  a  converted  Jew.  Concluiions  fo  pre- 
pofterous  muft  be  reje£ted,  and  Margaret's  acknowledg- 
ment received  as  evidence  of  an  unfufpicious  nature,  con- 
firming the  preceding  report  of  her  nephew's  exiftence,* 
and  attefting  his  identity  with  Perkin  Warbeck. 

There  is  fome  difficulty,  perhaps,  on  the  difappearance  of . 
the  duke  of  York  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  re^appearance  at 
manhood,  and  obfcurity  during  the  intermediate  period. 
The  difficulty  is  thus  obviated  :  He  was  either  conveyed 
from  the  Tower  by  the  intervention  of  fome  of  his 
mother's  friends,  or  committed  by  Richard  to  the  care  of 
Margaret,  to  be  educated  abroad,  in  a  manner  corre- 
^ndent  to  thp  mediocrity  of  his  future  fortune.  On 
thefe  fuppofitions^  Margaret's  court  was  the  laft  place  to 
yhich  he  could  have  fled  for  refuge  while  Richard  was 

59  Supra,  ch.  i.  fee*  i* 
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alivCj  or  where  he  could  have  obtained  public  piole&ian 
when  Richard  was  dead.     Flanders  then  was  a  fccne  of 
di£bra£lion  i  its  cities  bad  revolted  againft  Maximilian } 
die  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  England  for  a  lucratitQ 
commerce ;  and  had  Margaret  produced  her  nephew  in 
public,  no  prote£iion  could  have  been  obtained  from  si 
feeble  government,   or  expe£ked  from  a  people  avtrfe 
to  every  altercation,  that  might  terminate  in  an  interrup- 
tion of  their  trade  with  England.    The  facility  with  which 
Henry,  by  a  fhort  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  procured  tht 
expulfion  of  Warbeck  from  Flanders,  affords  a  fatisfaAorj 
reafon  for  his  obfcurity  during  his  early  youth,  if  en^ 
trufted  by  Richard  or  others  to  Margaret's  care.     If  con^ 
veyed  abroad*  as  his  maniTefto  feems  to  infinuate,  by  hii 
mother's  adlftance,  he  muft  have   effe£lcd  his  elcape 
during  Richard's  life,  or  after  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
l^fworth,  when  Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  was  flain, 
and  before  Wilioughby  with  the  unfortunate  Warwidc 
had  arrived  at  the  Tower.     On  the  firft  fuppofltion,  « 
boy,  entrufted  probably  to  fome  faithful  domeftic,  and  tod 
young  to  be  propofed  as  a  popular  leader,  had  no  ftitndlf 
potentate  to  receive  him  on  the  Continent.     Mafgari&t  of 
Burgundy  might  have  reftored  him  to  Richard  her  btothet  | 
the  courts  of  France  and  Briuany  were  pre- occupied  by 
Richmond,  who,  )s  a  Lancaftrian,  was  hoftile  tO  evety 
male  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  whofe  influence  was  fuch, 
that  he  detained  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  at  Paris  in  an 
honourable  cuftody^^".      Silence  and  concealment  were 
therefore  nec^flary  5   but  if  on  the  other,  and  to  me  the 
more  probable,  fuppofition,  his  efcape  was  effe£ted  after 
his  uncle's  death,  and  during  the  flight  or  confttfion  of 
thofe  officers  to  whom  the  Tower  was  entrufted,  eonceaU 
jnent  and  filence  were  ftill  more  requiGte.    His  mother 
was  in  London,  and  muft  have  been  fenfible,  that  when 
Hcary^  at  the  head  of  a  vi£lorious  afiiiy^  ttSbmed  tha 

«*Hall,  p^a4» 
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•crown,  there  was  no  refourcc  but  immiediatc  flight,  no 
proteAion  but  profound  obfcuritjr,  to  prefcnre  her  fon 
from  perpetual  confiaement.  ^  Afluredly,  had  Henry,  who 
difregarded  his  filler's  pretenGons,  fecured  his  perfon, 
Warwick's  portion  muft  have  been  his ;  and  as  they  were 
involved  in  the  fame  ignominious  death,  they  muft  have 
fliared  for  life  in  the  fame  oblivious  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
Whatever  was  the  fate  of  his  elder  brother,  whether  he 
died  in  confinement,  or  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  I  will 
not  prefume  that  he  peri(hed  by  Richard's  orders,  when  I 
find  the  exiftence  of  the  youngeft  attefted  by  the  common 
report  of  the  age,  the  public  unfufpicious  declarations  of 
his  aunty  and  Henry's  feverity,  otherwife  unaccountable, 
to  the  queen  his  mother. 

It  was  incumbent  on  Henry,  if  defiroua  to  vindicate 
his  own  title,  to  difcredit  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy's  cvi» 
dence,  and  to  afcertain  in  the  mod  unequivocal  mannier, 
ihc  fuppofed  murder  of  the  duke,  of  York,  and  the  pre* 
tended  origin  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Either  would  have 
fufficed  to  detea  the  impofture  j  but  WarbeckV  identity 
with  the  duke  of  York  is^  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  beft 
authenticated  by  Henry's  narrative  of  the  obfcure  birth  of 
the  one,  and  his  meafures  to  difcover  the  murder  of  the 
ether.  There  were  three  circumftanccs  in  Warbeck'g 
hiftory,  for  which  a  particular  explanation  was  reqoifite, 
•—a  vifiUe  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  duke  of  York,  a 
fetfcGt  knowledge  of  the  Engliih  language,  and  a  plan 
pcojtSted  by  a  foreign  youth  for  dethroning  a  monarchy 
by  perfonating  a  prince  who  had  periftied  in  his  childhood. 
But  of  thefe  the  narrative  adopted  by  hMlorians,  and  tho 
confejQlion  attributed  to  Warbeck,  contain  different  contra* 
diAory  folutions. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  tV.  a  Flemilh  Jew,  rccendy 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  perfuafion,  refided  during  a 
feafon  in  London,  where  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fbn^ 
10  whom^  at  hit  baf  tUm,  the  king  ^ond^fticnded  to  z&  as 
^  Ff4  fponfoi; 
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fponfor  ^'.  Such  a  godfon  as  Perkin,  for  a  monarch  whofe 
name  was  Edward^  is  alone  ridiculous ;  but  the  tale  is  cat- 
calculated  to  explain  that  refemblance  which  could  not  be 
contefted,  by  the  furmife  of  a  previous  intrigue  between 
Edward  and  Warbeck's  mother.  The  talc,  if  true,  was 
fufceptible  of  proof ;  and  as  Henry's  tide  to  the  crown  ' 
was  in  queftion,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  eftablifli  the 
fa£i  by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  either  witneflcd 
Warbeck's  baptifm,  or  remembered  his  father  at  Edward*8 
court.  But  the  name  of  his  pretended  father  is  uncer- 
tain;— ^Warbeck  according  to  hiftorical  narrative ;  Ofbeck 
according  to  the  confeffion  afcribed  to  Pcrkin,  as  extorted 
from  him  ;  a  confeflion  which  informs  us  that  his  birth- 
place was  Tourney,  but  contains  no  trace  of  a  Meffiah 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Englifli  nation. 

a.  He  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  Tourney,  as  a  re* 
fidence  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  the  language  might 
have  involved  Henry  in  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  birth 
and  early  education  in. England  ^\  But  his  knowledge  of 
Engliih  was  confefledly  perfe£l:,  acquired,  according  to 
Bacon,  in  Flanders,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  Eng- 
lifli merchants ;  as  if  perfe£kion  were  attainable  in  any 
language  from  the  cafual  intercourfe  of  a  boy  with 
foreigners.  His  confefjion  is  more  explicit,  and  more 
contradiapry.  He  was  born  at  Tourney,  from  which  his 
£r{t  excurCon  was  to  Antwerp,  whither  he  was  fent  to 
acquire  the  Flemifli,  his  native  language  ;  afterwards  he 
lodged  at  a  fkinner's  adjoining  to  the  **houfe  of  the  Eng- 
<<  lifli  nation  ;"  and  at  laft  was  placed  by  his  friends  in  a 
merchant's  fervice  at  Middleburgh,  with  whom  he  re-* 
mained  froni  Chriftmas  to  Eafter,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  learning  the  language.  The  merchant*^  name  was 
John  Strew  j  the  language  he  taught  was  undoubtedly 
^nglifli :  yet  in  Ireland,  where  Warbeck  was  mifl;akei\ 
for  a  Plantagenet^  the  inhabitants  conftrained  him|  ag^ni^ 

e»  Bacon,  «« Ibid* 

tut 
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his  inclination,  to  acquire  that  language,  Henry,  foli- 
citous  to  account  for  the  purity  of  his  accent,  infinuated 
that  his  knowledge  of  Englifli,  which  commenced  from 
his  vicinity  at  Antwerp  to  the  Englifli  faftory,  was  com- 
pleted during  his  ftay  at  Middleburgh ;  yet  diflatisfied 
With  this  folution,  Henry  fends  him  at  laft  to  Ireland,  to 
be  inftruftcd  by  force  in  the  Englifli  language.  The  duke 
cf  York,  if  attended  after  his  cfcape  from  the  Tower  by 
an  Englifli  domeftic,  would  retain  the  purity,  and  culti- 
vate the  propriety,  of  his  vernacular  language  5  but  that 
correfk  pronunciation,  which  to  him  was  natural,  could 
be  communicated  to  Warbeck,  neither  by  an  intercourfc 
abroad  with  the  Englifli,  nor  by  a  fliort  and  precarious 
refidence  among  the  Irifli  *^  His  pretenfions,  announced 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  mufl;  have  been  authenticated  by 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  language  ;  an  acquaint- 
ance unaccountable,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  being 
the  identical  duke  of  York, 

3.  That  a  foreigner,  a  youth  of  obfcure  birth,  fhould 
devife  or  execute  fuch  an  impofture,  affume  the  name, 
and  fupport  the  charafter  of  a  prince,  whofe  perfon  was 
unknown  to  him,  indulge  the  prepoflerous  ambition  of 
fupplanting  a  powerful  and  vigilant  monarch,  and  in  the 
character  of  their  native  prince,  of  ufurping  the  throne  of 
a  nation,  to  which  he  was  an  abfolute  ftranger,  were  con-* 
tradi£tions  which  Henry  was  obliged  to  reconcile,  by 
afcribing  the  impofture  to  Margaret's  fecret  inftigation 
and  contrivance.  She  difcovered  in  Warbeck  a  refem- 
blance  of  her  nephew,  tutored  him  to  perfonate  that 
prince^  and,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  future 

^1  It  18  eafy  to  eftlmate  the  pofllbility  of  the  hSi ;  the  acquifition  of 
languages  is  now  facilitated  by  grainmai*s  and  diflionaries.  Let  us 
confide^  then  within  wliat  detenninate  number  of  years  we  ourfeUes, 
relidin|^  in  pnghind,  could  acquire  the  Dutch  or  Flemiih  in  perfection  ; 
and  if  in  thecourfe  of  a  life,  neither  iludy,  nor  the  converfeof  natives, 
could  accompliQi  that,  let  us  again  condder  what  refidence  abroad 
^  would  be  neceipuy,  and  we  will  difcover  (be  iropoillbility  of  Pcrkin*s 
fK^uirin|^  Engliib  abroad  or  in  Xrelancl* 

charader^ 
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duLtzGtcXf  ftored  his  nund  with  inftrndlions  and  anecdotes 
concerning  his  familj.  Such  a  character,  with  the  bed 
inftru^Honsy  was  furely  an  arduous  attempt  for  a  fo- 
reigner. In  the  character  of  princes  numeroiu  impoftors 
luTe  deceived  the  worlds  but  hiftory  fumiihes  no  exanw* 
pie  of  an  impoftor  perlbnadng  a  foreign  prince,  to  impofc 
Limleif  as  a  native  on  a  foreign  nation.  The  name  of 
the  onfotunate  Warwick  was  adopted  twice,  bat  by 
Englifb  impoftures.  In  the  next  century  the  falfe  Deme* 
trittSy  whofe  hiilory  has  fome  refemblance  to  Warbeck'sy 
obtained  for  a  (hort  period  the  Ruffian  empire  |  but  De» 
metrius,  whatever  was  his  birth,  was  a  native  of  the 
country  he  afpired  to  govern  ^^ ;  and  in  our  own  memory, 
Pugalfchef  and  others,  who  fucceffively  affumed  the 
name  of  their  murdered  fovereign,  were  Ruffians,  whole 
language  and  manners  coincided  with  the  charader  they 
endeavoured  to  perl^rxate.  Such  a  refidence  abroad,  as 
might  vitiate  tue  pronunciation,  and  alter  the  manners,  of 
the  duke  of  Yorkj  would  certainly  facilitate  the  attempt 
to  fupport  his  character;  but  as  Warbeck's pronunciation 
was  confeffedly  perfeft,  and  his  behaviour  confiftent,  wc 
may  eitimate,  with  fumcient  precifion,  the  obftructions 
to  be  furmounted  by  a  foreign  impoftor.  Suppofe  then 
that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  were  exhibited  at 
Paris,  and  a  French  youth,  inilruded  by  an  Engliih  aj^or 
to  perform  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York  5  his  erroneous 
pronunciation  and  defective  utterance,  the  repugnance  of 
his  a^ion  and  manners  to  thofe  peculiar  to  the  Englifli 
nation,  his  inability  to  preferve  or  attain  to  propriety  for 
9  iingle  fcene,  would  convince  us  that  Warbeck,  a 
foreigner,  could  not  poflibly  be  capacitated  by  Margaret*s 

^  •♦  Demetrius  is  treated  uniformly  as  an  impoflor  by  Rufljan  hido- 
fians  J  but  foreigners,  lefs  prejudiced,  are  api  to  recognife  his  title  on 
ifce  iiutboiity  of  a  mother's  public  acknowledgment,  never  publicly 
4iib^neU  or  retra£led.  He  was  fuppofed  to  ha?e  been  murdered  in 
hit  infancy,  but  re-appeared,  attcltirg  his  cfcapc,  at  the  ag«  of  man* 
l»)d»--Yfdc  Cox's  lW€*. 
.  •  "  inftruflions^ 
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in{tru£lionS|  for  the  performance  o(  the  fame  chara£ber^ 
with  unexampled  confiitency.  during  his  life.     But  Mar« 
garet  was  herfelf  incapable  of  informing  this  a&or }   her 
jnarriage  and  departure  from  England  preceded  the  birth 
of  the  duke  of  Tork,  nor  could  ihe  difcover  his  refemblance 
in  Perkin>  defcribe  his  chara^er,  the  features  and  appear- 
ance of  his  brothers  and  fifters,  (none  of  whom  (he  had 
everbeheldy]  norinilrufk  her  pupil  in  the  daily  incidents^ 
the  companions  and  purfuits  of  his  juvenile  years^  at  a 
court  in  which^  after  her  marriage,  (he  had  never  re- 
fidcd^^     The  hidorical  narrative  is  therefore  falfe;   but 
the  confeiGon  publidied  as  Warbeck's  difclaims  it  in  a 
manner  that  exculpates  Margaret  and  difcredits  itfelf» 
It  was  in  Ireland,   according  to  the  confefiion,   when 
Warbeck  appeared  at  Cork  drefled  in  feme  fiik  clothes  of 
bis  mafter,  that  he  was  firft  miftaken  for  a  Plantagenet, 
the  fon  of  Clarence ;  and  when  he  denied  it  on  oath^ 
Water  formerly  the  mayor,  and  Poytron  an  Engliflimatti 
repaired  to  him  privately,  maintained  that  the  was  a  na- 
tural fon  of  the  late  king  Richard,  aflured  him  of  adequate 
protediion  and  fuccour,  and  advife  him  to  aflume  that 
^hara£ier  without  being  intimidated  by  Henry's  power. 
•*  And  fo,*'  fays  the  confetfion,  "  againft  my  will  they 
•*  forced  me  to  learn  Englilh,  and  taught  me  what  I 
«•  (hould  do  and  fay ;  and  after  this  they  called  me  duke 
*•  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  king  Edward  IV.  becaufc  king 
*^  Richard's  baftard  fon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
"  England."     1  hus  the  impofture,  concerted  in  Flanders, 
^ith  fuch  artful  preparation,  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
difappears  from  the  canvas,  and  the  whole  refolves  into 
an  idle  tale  of  a  fervant  miftaken  by  the  Irifh  for  a  prince, 
j^not  from  perfonal  refemblance,    but  becaufe  he  was 

^'  His  information  has  alfo  been  attributed  to  Trion,-  formerly 
Kenry*s  French  ftfcretary*  feduced  from  his  fervice*  and  difpatched 
with  Lucas  to  Warbeck  in  Ireland  i  but  a  Frenchman  retained  for  ft 
period  as  a  clerk  by  Henry,  could  communicate  few  particulars,  and 
aoAC  of  the  domeftlc  w  iccret  traniiiftioni  of  a  former  reign. 

drcffed 
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drefied  in  his  mafter's  cfothes,)  and  a  plan  for  dethroning 
the  king  of  England,  conftrudlcd  on  fuch  a  miftake,  by 
the  mayor  of  Cork.  Such  abfurd  falfehood  demonftrates 
that  the  confeffion  was  cither  extorted  by  torture,  or  fa- 
bricated after  the  execution  of  Warbeck.  It  was  unknown 
to  Fabian  and  Polydore  Virgil,  both  contemporaries  ^*  ; 
but  Hiftorians  of  a  fubfequent  period,  who  adopted  the 
narrative  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  deviations  as  their  pre« 
judice  fuggefted,  have  fuperadded  to  thofe  indignities, 
and  to  that  diflionourable  death  to  which  Warbeck  was 
eXpofed,  a  public  confeffion  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
his  adventures  and  frauds,  read  aloud,  they  afTure  us,  firft 
when  he  was  fet  in  the  (locks  at  Cheapfide,  and  again 
before  his  execution  at  Tyburn,  That  the  confeffion  was 
fiaitious,  is  certain  from  its  falfehood ;  for  Warbeck 
landed  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  trained  to  impofture,  but  to 
^Strt  his  pretenfions,  and  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the 
potent  earls  of  Kildare  and  Defmond  *^  That  it  was  fa- 
bricated by  Henry,  is  more  than  probable ;  but  to  what 
ihall  we  attribute  his  fuppreffion  of  Margaret's  /bare  in 
the  impofture  ?  Not  to  any  regard  for  Margaret,  whofc 
charader  Warham,  his  ambafTador  in  Flanders,  had  loaded 
publicly  with  reproach  and  abufe  *^'.     Henry,  to  render 

the 

^fi  Polydore  Virgil  was  fent  by  the  Pope  to  England  to  cotle£l  the 
pap:\l  tribute  about  the  year  1500,  and  continued  there  till  the  Re- 
formation  commenced.  His  hiftory,  as  he  informs  us  in  a  dedication 
to  his  brother,  of  his  book  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,  was  begun  in 
3505  at  Henry's  requeft,  and  finilhed  in  twelve  years.  His  informa- 
tion was  certainly  derived  from  Henry;  and  with  refpcft  to  Warbeck's 
execution  in  14.99,  "^"^^  *^®  genuine  ;  but  he  cither  knew  not,  or  re- 
garded the  confeiiion  as  fpurious,  when  he  omits  it  in  his  accoant  of 
Warbeck's  being  fet  in  the  (locks,  and  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn  j 
p.  608.— See  Fabian  alfo. 

^7  His  letters  to  thefe  noblemen  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  extant 
in  fir  James  Ware's  time. — Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland,  I49t* 

68  ft  Dj.^  Warham,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  oration,  a  little  rebuked 
<'  the  lady  Margaret,  and  hither  on  the  thumbs,  faying,  that  ihe  now 
'(  in  her  old  age,  and  within  few  years,  had  produced  and  brought 
^*  forth  two  detellable  niontters,  that  is  to  fay,  Lambert  and  Perkin 
*'  Wmbeck )  and  being  conceived  of  thefe  great  babes,  not  in  eight 

<«or 
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tbe  impofiure  probable^  had  circulated  a  ftory  which  he 
could  not  authenticate,  and  in  the  confeffion  which  he 
publiflied  durft  not  affert.  The  accufation  of  Margaret 
would  have  rendered  a  proof  of  the  impofture  neceffary^ 
and  might  have  provoked  her  to  publifli,  in  her  own  vin- 
dication, inconteftible  evidence  of  Warbeck's  identity  with 
the  duke  of  York.  The  repugnance  between  the  con,- 
feffion  and  the  hiftorical  narrative,  (both  of  which  origin^ 
ated.with  Henry,)  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  impoflibility  of 
fupportiDg  either ;  and  we  muft  conclude  that  Henry  was 
unable,  cither  to  afcertain  the  pretended  birth  of  his  riral^ 
or  to  remove  the  improbability  of  a  foreigner,  a  youth,  of 
obfcure  condition,  afpiring  to  his  crown,  and  projeSing 
to  dethrone  him,  by  afluming  the  c.hara<fter  of  a  prince 
deftroyed  in  his  early  youth,  whofe  name  was  almoft  for- 
gotten in  the  world.  His  fpies  were  certified,  it  is  faid, 
of  Warbeck's  parentage  by  "  many  honeft  perfons  ia 
«*  Tourney  j"  but  that  teftimony  mjght  have  been  ob* 
talned  by  his  ambafiador  in  a  more  unexceptionable  and 
public  manner,  when  Warbeck  was  expelled  by  his  ixh^ 
'fluence  from  Flanders.  That  teftimony  was  neceflary  to 
vmdicate  his  title  s  but  his  inability  to  produce  it  aflures 
U8,  that  he  had  made  no  real  difcovery  of  Warbeck's  ori- 
gin, to  difprove  his  identity  with  the  duke  of  York. 

Nor.  is  their  identity  refuted  by  Henry's  pretended  dif- 
covery of  the  previous  murder  of  the  duke  of  York.  It 
is  juftly  obferved  ^^  that  on  Henry's  acceffion,  when 

<«  or  nine  months,  but  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  month,  for 
M  both  thefe  were  at  the  lead  fifteen  years  of  age  before  (he  cou'd  be 
€i  brought-to-bed  of  them  5  and  when  they  were  newly  crept  out  of 
"her  womb,  they  were  no  infants,  nor  fucking  children,  but  lufty 
*«  younglings,  and  of  age  fufficient  to  bid  battle  to  kings."  Grafton, 
p.  901. — The  hiilorian  obferves,  that  although  Margaret  was  vexed 
at  being  Bit  m  the  tbumh,  Perkin  was  more  difconcerted  at  the  deteflion 
of  his  fraud  in  Warham's  oration.  Thus  Henry  accufed  Margaret 
ppblicly  of  a  Ihare  in  the  impofture,  and  afterwards  retra6led  the  ac- 
cufation in  the  confefllon  which  he  fabricated.  Can  that  be  afcribod 
-  to  decorum  ? 

^  Hiilorical  Doubts* 

Richard 
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Richard  and  his  numerous  adherents  were  attainted^  thtf 
paffions  of  the  people,  inflamed  and  agitated,  (hould  hare 
been  productive  of  an  immediate  inveftigation  of  the 
tnurder.  No  inquiry  was  inftituted  however,  not  till 
Henry  (as  Bacon  informs  us)  imprifoned,  on  Warbeck*8 
appearance,  Dighton  and  Tyrell,  the  furviving  aflaffinSy 
and  obtaining  ample  confeflions  of  the  murder,  releafed 
the  one  •*  who  fpake  belt  for  his  intcreft,"  but  detained 
the  other,  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded  for  a  difierent 
crime.  The  purport,  according  to  Bacon,  of  thefe  con* 
lefHons,  was  difcovered  only  by  public  report ;  for  Henrys 
made  no  ufe  of  them  in  his  fubfequent  declarations.  Nor 
could  he,  for  the  confeflions  had  not  then  an  exiftence. 
Sir  James  Tyrell  at  that  time  enjoyed  his  con6dencCt  if 
not  his  efteem.  He  had  obtained  from  Henry  the  com- 
mand of  Guifiies ;  and  after  Warbeck's  appearance  and 
reception  at  Paris,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioncri 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Eftaples  with  the  French  ^^^ 
He  was  not  imprifoned  till  ten  years  afterwards  j  when^ 
on  Suffolk's  flight  in  1502,  he  was  acculed  of  treafonj 
attainted,  and  beheaded.  His  confcflion  muft  be  poft- 
poned  to  that  period ;  as  More  informs  us,  that,  **  when 
«*  in  the  Tower  for  treafon  committed  againft  Hcnryi  he 
'*  and  Dighton  confeflTed  the  murder  '».**  Henry's  pre- 
vious meafures  to  afcertain  the  murder,  originated  there- 
fore  in  the  hiftorian*s  invention  j  and  as  Tyrell's  crime 
was  a  confederacy  with  SuflToIk,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  rumoured  confeflion,  never  publifhed,  but  calculated 
to  afperfe  the  charafter,  and  vindicate  the  execution,  of 
a  foldier  the  viftim  of  a  tyrant's  fufpicions*  Warbcck*0 
pretcnCons  required  an  immediate  proof  of  the  murder 9 
but  no  difcovery  was  made,  nor  inquiry  inftituted^  till 

fo  Hall,  p,  18.  55.     Rym.  Feed.  vol.  xii.  p.  4St. 

7«  Waibeck,  who  appeared  in  14^*>  was  executed  m  1499:  Fa- 
bian mentions  fir  James  Tyreirs  imprlfonment  and  execution  on 
Suffolk's  account  in  1502  3  not  a  word  of  h^S  confcfKon  or  i/npriibii* 
ment  formerly. 

Warbcdfi 
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fWarbeoVs  death  ;  when  a  confeffion,  certainlf  fi£litioaSt 
was  faftened  on  a  perfon  already  condemned  for  a  dif* 
ierent  crime. 

Admitting  then  that  Henry  attempted  neither  to  diC- 
ccMrer  the  murder,  nor  to  eftabltfh  the  pretended  obicurity 
of  Warbeck*s  origin,  that  his  competitor's  pretenfion« 
derive  additional  confirmation  from  his  failure,  there  was 
another  more  obvious  detedion  of  which  the  impofture 
was  fttfceptible,  an  abfolute  criterion  to  determine  it» 
trudi.  Perfonal  identity  at  different  periods,  derives  its 
ible  proof  from  the  opinion  of  friends,  and  acknowledg- 
Jfients  of  kindred ;  and  Margaret's  atteftation  of  her 
tiephew*8  identity  might  have  been  counteraded^  if 
£dfe,  by  the  more  authoritative  declarations  of  aearar 
reladves.  The  mother  muft  have  remembered  her  fon^ 
and  the  fifterg  their  brother,  whom  they  had  formerly  cx»- 
deavoured  to  preferve  in  fanduary,  and  the  loii  object  of- 
their  fond  regret,  no  lapfe  of  time  could  eflFace  from  theif 
ttiemory.  Manhood  might  expand,  but  it  could  not  ex« 
drpate  his  youthful  features ;  or  if  thefe  were  altered,  a 
thouiand  incidents  ftill  remained, — the  particulars  of  the 
night  in  which  they  took  refuge  in  fanftuary,  thdr 
diftrefies,  dangers,  and  mutual  endearments,  their  laft 
reparation  and  folemn  farewell,  the  recolIe£lion  of  a  fit- 
ter's tears  and  a  mother's  blefling,  aU  remained  to  deter- 
mine his  filial  and  fraternal  claims.  The  declarations  of 
the  queen-dowager,  of  the  queen,  or  of  her  fifters,  would 
have  decided  his  chara3:er ;  and  their  denial  of  his  pveten- 
£ofis  would  have  difabufed  the  nation^  and  filenced  for 
ev«cr  the  fceptical  voice  of  inquiry.  •*  But  Wari>eck 
•*  never  was  confronted  with  them :  they  were  never 
•••  aflced,  Is  this  your  fon  ?  is  this  your  brother  ^*  ?* 
Their  verdifl:  admitted  of  no  appeal ;  but  they  might 
liave  recognized  in  Warbeck,  die  yoath  they  had  fondly 
cfaerilhcd  in  fan^luary,  and  the  emotions  pf  n«titre  might 

7<  Hiftorical  Doubtt,  p.  85, 
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cible  from  the  difappearance  of  his  nephewSi  and  the 
Import  of  their  murder,  is  removed  by  the  fubfequent 
report  of  their  exiftencej  and  the  re-appearance  of  the 
youngeft,  whofe  identityi  which  his  friends  and  kindred 
attefted,  his  implacable  enemy  was  unable  to  difcredit. 
Henry's  apprebenfions  of  their  appearance,  are  difcovered 
by  his  fevere  and  unmerited  treatment  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  his  prefervation  of  Lambert  at  a  repedy  againft 
future  enchantments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  his  regret  that 
Lincoln's  death  intercepted  the  knowledge  of  the  tottom  of 
his  danger '^^\  and  his  fyftcmatical  deprefEon  of  the 
Yorkifts  muft  be  attributed,  after  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, not  toa  foolifli  and  incurable  prejudice,  but  to  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  cxiftence  of  one  of  their  princes  rendered 
it  dangeroi^s  to  entrufl:  them  with  power.  But  the  reafpn 
afligned  by  Henry  for  the  execution  of  Warwick,  vficuam 
domumfceleftis  nupttis  facere,  difclofes  his  fccret  conviftion 
ofWarbcck's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  York.  At  the 
inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  who  refufed  his  daughter  while 
the  male  line  of  Planxagenet  exifted,  Warwick  was  re- 
moved as  an  obftru£bion  to  prince  Arthur's  approaching 
marriage  7*.  H^s  confpiracy  with  Warbeck  was  therefore 
fidiitious,  or  rather,  as  was  underftood  at  the  period,  a 
fnare  prepared  for  their  mutual  deftrudlion  \  but  as  War- 
beckj  if  an  impoftor,  was  no  obftacle  to  Arthur's  nup- 
tials, Henry,  whofe  policy  fpared  Lambert,  ftooped  con- 
fefledly  to  a  deteftable  artifice,  in  order  to  terminate  his 
own  or  Ferdinand's  fears,  by  the  extindion  of  the  two 
furviving  princes  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet. 

That  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  genuine  Plantagenet,  that 
Richard  was  no  ufurper,  nor  a  tyrant  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  kinfmen,  are  conclufions  of  which  the  recep- 
tion can  only  be  obftru£(ed  by  the  difficulty  of  difcarding 
our  ancient  hiftorians*  Their  credit,  however,  is  now 
diminiihed  ;  More  information  is  traced  to  Morton,  than 

73  Bacon.  74  Ibid. 
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whom  tliere  was  none  more  interefted  in  ttadueing  his 
recent^  deferted  foTcrcign;  Polydore  Virgil,  a  couttij 
writer^  compofed  his  'hiftory  at  Henrj's  requeft  ;  sind 
vhen  fucceeding  chroniclers  tranfcribed  the  one,  and  im* 
proved  on  the  other,  we  may  be  aflured  that,  during  the 
Tudor  dynafty,  literature  poflefled  no  curioGty  to  examine, 
nor  fpirit  to  vindicate,  an  obfcure  and  dangerous  hiftorical 
truth.  Would  hiftorians,  afraid  to  intimate  the  defeA 
inherent  in  Henry's  title,  exprefs  the  flighteft  recognition 
of  his  rivals,  or  fugged  a  marriage  that  rendered  himfelf 
an  ufurper,  his  wife  a  bailard,  and  the  royal  ifl^e  of 
England's  rofes,  doubly  illegitimate,  deftitute  of  evei^ 
hereditary  or  legal  claim  ^^  ?  Would  hiftorians,  yrhofe 
rancour  has  branded  Richard  with  every  perianal  de- 
formity and  moral  turpitude,  transfer  to  Henry  the  impu- 
tation of  murdering  in  Warbeck,  the  true  Plantagenet,  to 
fecure  an  equivocal  right  to  the  crown  ?  The  {ame 
caufes  operated  after  the  accelEon  of  the  Stuarts,  whofe 
divine  or  hereditary  right,  derived  from  Henry's  daughter, 
would  have  been  impaired  by  whatever  tended  to  Richard's 
vindication ;  and  Buck,  the  firft  who  aCerted  his  inno- 
cence, felt  the  neccility  of  procuringia  new  title  for 
the  reigning  family,  in  the  defcent  of  James  from  the 
Saxon  monarchs  ^^.  Bacon's  hiftory  might  have  been 
compofed  from  materials  that  are  row  loft  ;  an  apologe- 
tical  hiftory,  calculated  to  eftablHh  his  mafter^s  defpotical 
principles,  and  difplay  their  milder  exercife,  by  the  fevere 
precedent  of  a  former  reign ;  but  when  the  hiftorian 
records  as  real  what  he  conceived  requiGte,  who  can  dif- 
criminate  fads  from  the  produce  of  invention  ?  The 
inqiiifition  conceiniog  the  murder  of  the  princes,  however 

'S  **  A  loiani  bramch  of  Larcader^  matched  witb  a  baftard  of 
^  York»  «tr«  obtt vdcd  on  the  nation  as  the  nght  heirs  of  the  crown  9 
^  and  M  far  at  two  ne^ivo  nuke  Jin  affiiinativr,  they  wtre  fo.*'— - 
nitxNrk  I>oiiht»»  }^  4o« 

9*  From  Mar|;^ct,  S^i$it  Athtl;->('s  filler,  carried  to  Malcolm 
Cm— it» 

requifite^ 
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vequifite,  wa<;  not  inftituted;  andWarbeck's  mantfcfto 
was  perverted,  either  capricioufly)  or  to  countenance  the 
purport  of  a  wretched  fpeech.  That  maniiefto  containai 
no  explanation  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tqwef,  nor  was  it 
prudent. to  expofc  his  fecrct  deliverers  ^o  Henry's  refcnt*' 
znent ;  but  his  fuppofcd  oration  to  the  ScottiQi- court  (a 
fi&ion  of  Grafton's,  embellillied  by  Bacon)  will. not  per- 
Aiade  u$  that  ihtjmooth  and  likely  tale  of  his  deliveranco 
was  abfurd  and  imprpbable^  that  his  life,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  fpared  by  the  compaflion,  and  his^ 
efcape  effected  by  the  connivance  and  aid,  of  his  brotheifa', 
murderers  ''''.  But  to  thofe  who,  in  eftimating  thq  yxHce 
of  hiftory,  take  no  computation  of  the  character  of  hif- 
torians,  timid  or  venal,  fubfervient  to  the  times,  or  obfc* 
qulous  to  power,  let  me  fuggeft  an  illuftration  that  may 
render  the  prefent  diflertation  not  entirely  barren  of  moral 
in{lru£tion.  The  fate  of  Richard's  nephews,  and  the 
participation  of  the  Scotti(b  Mary  in  her  hufband's  mur« 
der,  conftitute  two  problematical  queftions  in  Britifli  ftoryu 
exemplified  in  the  recent  annals  of  Europe,  by  crimes  pf 
a  more  tmequivocal  and  deteftable  die.  Richard  died 
like  a  foldier,  but  his  memory  has  been  perfecutcd  with 
unmerited  hatred ;  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplifhed 
Mary,  expelled  from  her  throne  and  paternal  kingdom, 
bewailed  her  misfortunes  in  a  long  captivity,  and  expiated 
her  imputed  guilt  with  her  blood.  The  prefent  genera- 
tion has  beheld  a  princefs  murder  her  hufband  and  ufurp 
his  throne,  and  with  defpotic  impunity  ^ule  an  empire  to 
which  (he  was  an  alien.  We  have  feen  ufurpation  recog- 
nized as  legal,  parricide  and  regicide  approved  as  glorious, 
by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  inftead  of  confederating 
to  vindicate  fovereignty  thvis  outraged,  folicit  her  alliance, 

77  A  fmooth  and  likely  tale  indeed !  It  is  obfervable  that  the  pro- 
clamation, the  only  genuine  evidence  deiived  from  Warbeck  of  hii 
pretenfions  or  chara^er,  neither  give^  countenance  to  the  abfurdity 
fuppofed  to  attend  his  efcape,  nor  accides  Richard  of  a  fingfe  ^ rime  i 
yet  Bacon  ha,s  gif  en  it  fuch  an  implied  meaning. 

^  g  ^  and 
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and  fue  for  ber  friendfliip ;  hj  thofe  monarehfi^  \r}io^  if  z 
gallant  nation,  Te^iflTeiting  its  freedom,  interpofe  an  in- 
termediate power  between  the  prince  and  his  people,  aro 
alarmed  for  their  own  indefeafible  fupremacy,  and  eager, 
hj  the  confpiracy  of  their  flagitious  arms,  to  reduce  diat 
ilate  to  its  priftine  feivitude.  Two  obfenrations  are  de* 
ducible  from  an  example,  the  diihonour,  not  the  detefta- 
tion,  of  Europe :  The  one  is,  that  the  virtues  and  the 
▼ices  of  the  human  fpecies  are,  in  difllerent  periods,  nearly 
balanced  i  that  if  three  centuries  of  progreffiye  refinement 
hare  improved  the  manners  and  repreffed  the  vices,  they 
bave  alfo  debafed  and  degraded  the  virtues  of  the 
modems;  fupplanted  that  indignation  which  purfued  the- 
fuppofed  guilt  of  a  Richard  and  a  Mary,  and  inftruded 
nations,  at  leaft  their  rulers,  to  fympathize  with  the 
fuccefsfnl  crimes  of  a  female  ufurper,  not  to  comihifcrate 
the  wrongs  of  her  murdered  hufband.  The  other  ob- 
fervation  is,  that  under  her  defpotifm  his  fate  will  be 
converted  by  the  difcreet  hiftorian  into  a  natural  demife ; 
and  if  her  fucceflbrs  are  interefted  in  her  meretricious 
virtues,  the  falfchood  will  be  propagated  by  future  hifto- 
nans,  till  the  time  arrive  when  the  crime  itfclf  (hall 
become  problematical,  and  the  inquirer,  who  t^ads  in 
foreign  authors  the  deceafe  of  the  prince,  will  not  credit 
the  imputation  of  a  murder*  of  which  the  annals  of  his 
country  contain  no  trace.  But  when  the  juft  imputation 
of  fuch  atrocity  is,  in  this  enlightened  period,  fupprefled 
by  power,  or  averted,  even  among  foreigners  '',  by  its 
fplendor,  who  will  tell  me  that,  during  five  reigns,  and  a 
long  century,  of  Tudor  domination,  hiftorians  would 
venture,  by  the  fugged  ion  of  Richard's  title,  to  pronounce 
his  fucccffors  a  race  of  ufurpers,  or  by  a  furmife  of  his 
innocence^  to  eftabliih  their  right  on  the  murder  of  hi) 

78  See  in  Coxe's  Travels,  (but  I  for^t  the  parage,  the  perfonag^ 
tVc-  p  riod  of  tiuie,  qr  the  particolar  region^)  a  cunous  isftance  of 
fuch  a  dictojt, 
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nephew,  the  duke  of  York  ?  The  Stuarts  are  accufed, 
and  pedfeps  with  truth,  of  obliterating  the  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilt ;  and  it  is  not  prefumable  that  a  document 
of  Richard's  innocence,  ot  his  nephew's  exifllence,  would  ' 
furvive  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries,  and  efcape  the 
deftruSive  vigilance  of  either  Henry.  But  whether  the 
folicitude  of  Mary's  defcendants  has  redeemed  her  inno- 
cence, Richard's  muft  be  recognized,  when  of  numerous 
accufations,  no  crime  has  been  fubftantiated  by  a  race  of 
fovcreigns  hoftile  toiis  memory,  nor  fcrupulous  either  in 
the  abufe  of  power,  or  the  pcrvcrfion  of  truth. 
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N"  IV. 
££k  oripnali  in  Bibl.  Thons  Aftld^  arm.] 

Rcc?pt2  Scaccarij.  Declaracio  faft.  mcttiendif- 
fimo  domino  noftro  regi  nunc 
Henrico  Odavo  per  Johan- 
ncm  Cutte  militem  fubtheH 
Anglic  Qoi  de  fcodis  &  an- 
nuiudbus  divcriarum  per« 
ibnarum  ibiuc  ad  reccptam 
Scaccarij  illuftriflimi  princi- 
pis  (amofc  meraorie  domini 
Hcnrici  nuper  regis  Anglic 
Sepdmi  quam  de  omnibus  & 
dngulis  denariorum  fummis 
pro  quibufcumquc  alijs  caufis 
per  mandatum  di6ti  nuper 
regis  ad  reccptam  predidam 
(blue.  &  affignat.  pro  uno  anno 
integro  finit.  ad  fcftum  fanfti 
Michaelis  Archangeli  anno 
regni  fercniflime  majeftads 
prtdid.  nuper  regis  24to.  ut 
in  conlequendbus  pardculis 
plcnius  apparent  j  videlicet^ 

TcmjHWC  iu?i>er  regis  Hcnrici  Sepdmi. 
tKwim^fc  mUitib«$>  armigcris,  &  divcrfis  alijs  perfoms. 

iVUlANNlcvuwItiCHwi^ctwiftabuIar.Tur-     £.     /.    d. 
m(V^Wt^HHt^K\icfco<i.fuo>  per  annum     loo    o    o 
\Yv>V?Uh\*  sKHwiw  CvNijrtn— De  hcreditatc 
iU*A|W*ttU.        •  •  •  ao    o    o 

Thome 
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Thome  domino  Dacre-«^Locumtenent.Weft« 

march,  verfus  Scociam,  per  ann.         -         153     6     8 
Tbome  domino  Darcy— -Locumtenent.  Eft- 
march,  verfus  Scociami  per  ann.        -         114  13     4 
Edwardo  Ratcliff  miL  1  Locumtbnent.  Mi-^ 
&  r     dlemarch.   verfus 

Rogero  Fenwyk  arm.  3     Scociam,  per  ann.     XI4  13     4 
Jacobo  Strangwais  mil. — ^De  hereditate  fua^ 

per  ann.  ... 

Thome  Lovell  mil. — Cuftod.  caftri  regis 

Kott.  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Thome  Brandon  mil.— De  annuitate  fua> 

per  ann«  ... 

fedwardo  Darell  mil.-^De  annuitate  fua^ 

per  ann.  .  ^  * 

£dwardo   Wyngefeld   mil.— -De  annuitate 

fua,  per  ann.  .  .  * 

Willelmo  Vampage  miL— De  annuitate  fua^ 

per  ann.  «.  «  . 

Rowlando  Vylevile  mil.— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  -  -  * 

Johanni   Carewe   mil.— De   annuitate  fua> 

per  ann.  - 

Matheo  Biker  ann.«-*De  annuiute  fua^  per 

ann.  .  .  *. 

Antonio  Fetyplace  arm.— -De  annuitate  fua> 

per  ann.  .  •  . 

Thome  Parre  arm.^De  annuitate  fua^  per 

ann.  -  -  - 

iLicardo  Haftyngs  arm.— -De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  .  .  ^ 

Edmundo  Duddely  arm* — De  annuitate  fut, 

per  ann.  -  -  . 

Henrico  Wyatte  arm.-^Clerico  joGaltum  do-* 

mint  rcgis^  de  annuitate  fua^  per  ann. 
Gg4     ^ 
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£.    s.    d. 

Petro  Shampayn  arm.— De  annttttafte  fua, 

per  ann.  »  -  -  20    o    O 

Roberto  Knollys  arm.— De  annuitate  faai 

pet  ann.       •     -  ^  .  13     6    S 

Thome   Neville   arfti* — Dc   »Mi\titata  fua, 

per  ann.  -  -  -  20     Q    o 

Johanni  Heron — Rangeatori.  regis^  infra  fo*- 

reftam  de  Wahham,  per  ann.  ^  -  9     2     tf 

Hugoni  Denys— Virgebajulo  infra  caftrum 

regis  de  Wyndefore,  per  ami.  -  18     5     O 

Johanni  deRoye — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.      26  T3    4 

EdwardoChefeman— Cqferario  hofpicij  regis 

de  appiin£luac.  per  ann.        -  •     .    300     o    o 

iAndrce  Wyndefore    mil.— -Ckrico  magne 

garderobe  regis  de  appunfiuac.  per  ann.      300    O    O 

Johanni  Meawtys — Secretario  domini  regis 
in  lingua  Gallicaj  de  annuitate  fua^  per 
ann.  -  •  '  -  4a    o    • 

Roberto    Rydon — Clerico  "  confilij    domini 

regis^  de  annuitate  (ua^  per  ann*  *  2(f  13:    4 

Ricardo  Dycons— Cuftod.  Brun.  domini 
regis  in  communi  banco^  de  Annuitate  fua^ 
per  ann.  -  -  -  tf  r3     4 

Willelmo  Smyth — Cuilod.  icorum  8r  al.  har-^ 
nee.  regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  amiui« 
tate  fua,  per  ann.  -  *  1850 

Roberto  Hafilrigge — Cuftod.  garderobe  regis 
infra  palaciam  Weftm..  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
ann.         -  -  -  *  12     3    4 

Petro  Narbone— Barbitonfori  domini  regis,. 

de  annuitate  fiia,  per  ann.  -  13     d>     8 

RicardoGybfon  &  alijsluforibus  domini  regis 

— De  atinuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  13     6    8 

JHenrko  Glafebury  &  alijs  miniftralHs  domi- 
ni regi^ — ^De  ammitate  fua,  per  ann^  5l    ^    ^ 

Garoionibtt^ 
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Garcionibus  &  pagettis  camere  domini  regis 
de  reg,  inter  fe  erga  feftum  natalis  Dp- 
mini  annuatim  confuet.  per  ann.        -         loo    o    o 

Willelmo  Comyflie— Magiftro  pueroruni 
capellc  regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 
pro  excubicione  eorundem  puerorum  26  13     4 

Radulpho  Jenette*»Cuftod.  ledtorum  &  ar- 
^mature  domini  regis  infra  caftrum^de 
Wyndeforej  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  '  '3  '3    9 

Ricardo  Gybfon— »Portatori   magne  garde« 

robe  regis  in  civitate  London,  per  ann.  6x8 

Antonio  Spynell-^De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.      20    o    o 

Johanni  de  Pounde — Armurario  regis  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  -  20    o    o 

Ricardo  Smyth— Cuftod.  gardini  regis  in- 

fra  Turrim  London,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.        926 

Theme  Holden— Cuftod.  Jiofpicij  regalis  in- 
fra pallacium  Weftm.  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
ann.  -  -  -(Jig 

Radulpho  Pontiewe — Brigandario  r^gis,  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  -  10     o     o 

Cornelio  Vandcftretc — Arefmaker,  de  feodo 

fuo,  perann.        -  •  -  18     5     o 

Henrico  Wyndefore — De  annuitate  fua^per 

ann.  -  -  -50a 

Johanni   Turftian — Magiftro  barge  domini 

regis,  de  annuitate  fua^  per  anft.         -  if     9    61 

Eidem  Johanni»-Pro  vadijs  20  hominum  ad 
ferviend  domino  regi  in  barga  fua,  per 
ann.  -  -  -  *  20    o    o 

Frediefwide  PuUenham— De  annuitate  fua,  ' 
peranD.  -  -  -  500 


Summa  hujus  titulii    ;^.  2,111  ij^    af 

Heraldic 
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Heraldis  &  putfcvandis  domini  regis. 

if'    x;   i. 

Thome  Berolte,  al.  Clarenceus  herald^  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  ann.        -  -         20    o     6 

Johanni  Young,  al.  Norrey  herald,  de  annui- 
tate fua,  per  ann.  -  -  20     •    ^ 

Johanni  Pounde^  al.  Somerfett.  herald^  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  ann.         -  -  13    tJ     8 

Johanni  Joynor,  aU  Rychemounde  herality, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  13     tf    8 

Laurencio  de  la  Gatta,  al.  Rougecrox  pur* 

fevantf,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.         -         10    o    d 

Radulpho  Lagoo,  al.  Blewmantell  purfevan^^ 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  1000 

Summa  hujus  tituli,    ;^«  86  13  4 

Divcrfis  perfonis  ccclefiafticis. 

Hagiftro  Jotii  Yong — Cuftod.  rotulorum  can- 
cellarie  regis,  de  feo« 
do  fuo,  per  ann.  31     8    1 

Decano  capelle  domini 
regis  pro  oblacioni- 
bu8  ipfius  domini 
regis  debit*  in  die 
pafiaven,  per  ann.  33    6    8 

Willelmo  Malham — Clerice  panre  bage  caa« 

cellar,  domini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.       10    o     • 
Fratribus  minoribus  Oxon. — ^De  annuitate 

fua,  per  ann.  -  -  -  33     6    8 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  Cantebrig.— De  an-  . 

nuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  «  16  13     4 

Fratribus  minoribus  Cantebrig.— De  annui- 
tate fue,  per  aon.  -  «  i^  13     4 

Fratriboe 
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£.  s.    d. 

Fratribus  predicatorlbus  in  civitate  Lotidon. 

«— De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -  20     o     # 

Fratribus  &  fororibus  fan£ie  Katherine  jutta 
Tiirrim  London. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 
ann.  -  -  -  -^  3  ^3'    4 

Abbatj  monafterij  de  Stratford — De  annui- 
tate fua^  per  ann«  -  -  5     o    • 

Willelmo  Gyddyng  —  Clerico    rcflori    de 

Ayfshe,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -         500 

Ricardo  Surbande-— Clerico  re£lori  capelle 
regis  Infra  Turrim  London,  de  annuitate 
fuaj  per  ann.  -  *  -  d  13     4 

Infirmis  leproGs  fan£li  Egidij  London,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.  -  -  300 

Puero  epifcopo  fanftiNIcholai  infra  capellam 

fandii  Stephanie  de  annuitate  fua^  per  ann.         1     0     o 

Summa  hujus  tituliy   ;^.i85  13  10 

Scrvicntibus  domini  regis  ad  arma. 

Gilberto  Mawdefley—^De  feodo  fuo^  ad  i2d. 

per  diem^  per  ann. 
Thome  Twyfday — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Hugoni  Cholmeley—De  feodo  fuo^  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Willelmo  Buttelcr— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Jacobo  Conyers— Dc  feodo  fuo,   ad   lad. 

per  dieqiy  per  ann. 
Leonello  Craffbrd—- De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d* 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Mauricio  Butteler— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -  • 


18 

0 

x8 
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18 

0 

18 

• 

18 

0 

18 

9 

18    5    0 
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£.  t.  d. 
Waielmo  Morc**-Dc  fcodo  fuo,  ad  \%A.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  «  •  iR     j    o 

Johanni  Harper — De  feodo  fuo,  ad    I  ad. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -  -  |8    jj     o 

Roberto  Wafshyngton — be  feodo  fuo,  ad 

I  ad,*  per  diem,  per  ann.  •  ^^     5    ^ 

Edwardo  Gryffith — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  •  -  1850 


Summa  hujus  tituli,    j^.  260  15     o 


Valcflis  dc  corona  domlni  regis. 

JohanniWattys—De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad.  per 

diem,  per  ann.         -  -  •  926 

Henrico  Strete—Dc  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -  -  -  926 

Willelmo  Aimer— Dc  feodo    fuo,    ad  6d. 

per  diem^  per  ann.  -  -  926 

Olivero  Tumor— De  feodo  foo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -  -  -  926 

Ricardo  Davye — De  feddd  fflO,   ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann#         -  -  -  926^ 

Ricardo  Evan — tit  feddo  fu6,  ad  fid.  per 

diem,  per  ann.         -  -  -  926 

Johanni  JeflFrpA—Dc  feodb  fuo,  ad  fid.  per 

diem,  per  ann.         -  -    •        -  9    2     5 

Roberto  Walker— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  fid.  per 

diem,  per  ann.         -  -  •  g     X    f( 

Johanni  Amyas— De  febdo  fuo,  ad  fid.  per  - 

diem,  per  ann.  -  -  -  9     1     (S 

Johanni  Brereton-^Dc  feodo  fuo,    ad  fid. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -  -  926 

Johanni  Forde—De  feodo  fuo,   ad' fid.  per 

dkm,  per  ann.        -  -  -  g    7.    6 

P.ctro 
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Pctro  Wratton^-De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diemy  per  ann,        .  -  - 

Johanni  Whytyngton-«-De  feodo  fuo^  ad  6A, 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Henrico  Hopkyns— De  feodo  fuo^  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -  - 

Edmunao  Huntewade— De  feodo  fuo^  ad 

6d.  per  diem,  per  ann. 
Ricardo  Smyth— >De  feodo  fuo^  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann. 
Johanni  Aimer-— De  feodo  fao^  ad  6d.  per 

diem^  per  ann.        -     .         -> 


Clerico,  valcfto,  H  vibrcllatoribus  ordinac.  domini 

regis. 

Willelmo  Archebald-— Clerico  ojpdinacionum 
domiai  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 
diem  per  ann.  -  -  '^3     4 

Ricardo  Smythe — ^Valetto  ordiqacionum  re- 
gis, de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.        926 

Thome  Grevcs — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  .  ^     %    6 

Ricardo  Fawconer— Vibrellatori,  dc  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem^  per  ann.  *  9     2     <J 

Eidem  Ricard6 — ^Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  pro  vadijs  unius  hominis         926 

Hogero  Anglois— Vibrellatori,  rfe  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Roberto  Fyfsher— •Vibrellatori,  dc  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6A,  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  ^26 

Blafio  Billarde— Vibrellatori,  dc  feodo  fuo, 

ad  4}d.  per  diem,  per  ann*  r  926 

3  Winarda 
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-    £.    s.   d. 

VTmzxdo  Godfirej— Vibrdlatori,  dc  feodo  :      ;    . 

. .  fuo,  ad  6d«  per  diem,  per  aon.  -  926 

Willdmo  Ivec-^Vibiellatori^  de  feodo  foo, ... 
/  ad  <$4#  per  diem,  per  aniK  ■  ...  -   g    %    6 

Henrico  Cromer— •inbrdbtmriy  de  feodo  fao»    . 
;«  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  .  -.     .  g    ^    6 

pais  Reynold-!- Vibiellatori^  dt  feodo  fuo, 
•  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Euelmo  Lucryand^-VibreUatori,  de  feodo 
.    fao,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Johanni  Wjftowe— iAnbrellatori^  de  fieodo 

foo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  «  -916 


Summahujns  dluli,    j^-  130  15  10 

Tbcls^urario  Anglic,  baronibus  ac  alijs  ofiiciarijs  & 
miniilris  dc  Scaccario  domini  regis. 

Thome   duci  Norff.— Domino  thefaurarto 

Anglte,  de  feodo  fuo„  per  ann.       -  365     o    o 

Willelmo  Hodj  milit. — Capitali  baroui  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  100    o     o 

Bartho.  Wefteby — Secundai.  barpni  in  Scao 
carlo,  de  fepdo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Willelmo  BoUyng.— Tercio  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Johanni  Aleyn^4to  baroni  in  Scaccario^  de 
feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Thome  Lovcll  milit.— Cancellar.  regis  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Roberto  Blagge — Remem.  ex  parte  regis  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Edmundo  Denny— Remem.  ex  parte  the- 
faur.  regis  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
ann.        -  -  -  • 
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£.    s.   J. 
Thome  Darnalle«-Cleric6  magni  zotuU  in 

Scaccario,  de  fcodo  fuo,  per  ann.        ^         47  19    7 
Riegnaldo  Fillole-  Contra  rotulatori  magni 

rpttili  in  Scaccario,  dc  fcodo  fuo,  per  ann.      13x4    7 
Quiiique  auditoribus  in  Scaccario,  cuilibet 

eprum  ad  i  oL  per  annum,  in  toto  per  ann,      5000 
Edmundo  Wyllcy — Oppofitori  forinfeco  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         «-        |$  l^  •  4 
Willelmo  Atwode— Clerico  extra£larum  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann,         -  15     o    o 

Roberto  Briftolle— Clerico    ad   placita  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.        •  500 

Ricardo  Blacwall — Marefcallo  in  Scaccario^ 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  «  «  500 

Thome  Sachcverell — Summonitori  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  40b 
Willelmo  Fermcr,— Clerico  ad  tall.  jungenS. 

in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ana.  500 

Johanni  Newporte— Alteri  clerico  ad  tall. 

jungend*  in  Scaccario^  de  feodo  fuo,  per 

^nn.  -  -  -  *  5     c    o 

"1  Clericis     fecundar     ex 
.  .;,  .       «  1      parte  remem.  regis  in 

Tohanm  Copwood  (      -  .         . ',   ^ 

''  '^  I      luis/  cuihbet    eorum, 

j      ad  4L  per  ann.  ^    o    • 

«r  .        .  -m,  A  11  1  Clericis    fecundarijs      ex 
Tohanm  Caltell   I  ^  .1.  r   j    r 

•^  I      parte  rem.  thef.  dc  teo- 

JohanniDoddc    I     '^''    ^"^   '""    ^^*   ^' 

^  \     ann.  -  goo 


Thome  Caundlfshe 

& 
Johanni  Pette 


*>  Clericis    fecundar.    fub 


clerico .  magni   rotuli 

in  Scaccario   cuilibet 

eorum,    ad  5 1.    per 
J      aniv  in  toto  inter  fe       10    o    o 
g  Hoftiario 
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d. 


HoRiario  de  Scaccario — Pro  brevibua  regU 
portan^.ad  diverf.  loca  Anglie^  profeodis 
dietis  fuis,  ac  pro  cera  &  alijs  necefTarijs 
per  ipTos  empt.  and  proviT  per  ann.  3  2  14    o| 

Summa  hujus  tituliy    ^•979  ^4     3? 

Camcrarijs,  fubthcfaurarijs,   &  alijs    officiarijs  & 
miniftris  dc  rcccpta  Scaccarij  regis. 

SampfoaiNcrton  mil. — Uni  camcrar.  receptc 

Scaccxrij  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  52     34 

Johjnni  Cucte   mil. — SubtLef.   Anglie^  de 

fe^e  fuc,  per  ann.  -  •  173     d    S 

Johouni  Daance — Uni    numeratorum    re- 

o:pce»  de  &cdo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  31   13     4 

Johanni  Haiilwcde — Alter:  numeratorum  rc- 

cepte,  de  fecdo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Johantii  liewis— ^De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Roberto  Blacwall — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Ji>hanni  Milletti— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Ho^cuu  Nayler — Dc  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Ricardo  £arIey^Dc  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Tliomc  UoideflHirgh-*De  feodo  fuo,   per 

ami.  -  -  -  -  tf    o    o 

HugOQi  Denys— Hoftiar.   de   recepta  pro 

feodU  dietis  fuisy  cera^  &  alijs  neceflarijs 

per  ipfiun  empt.  &  proTif.  per  ann.  26    4    o| 

Henrico  Pemberton— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.        500 
Willelmo  Gilbert— Poitatori  bage  cum  ro- 

tulia  &  »Iiji  memorandis,  de  feodo  fuo, 

pfriinn.  .  -  . 

lUdfini  Willelmo— Super  proviCone  perga- 

maill  pro  officio  thef.   &  camerar.  per 

•Mf        •  ^    .        -  *  400 

Quatuor 
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&     X.     d. 

t^atuor  nuncijs  de  rccepta— Pro  vadijs 
cujufllbet  eorum,  ad  4rd*  per  diem  inter 
fci  ia  toto  per  ann.  «  -  27     7     6 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  ;^.  435  1 1     64 

Summa  totalis  de  omnibus  &  fin- 
gulis  feodis  &  annuitatibus  fu« 
pradi£li8  folutis  ad  receptam 
Scaccarij  illuftrilEmi  dc^nini 
Henrici  nuper  regis  Anglie 
fcptimi,  pro  uno  anno  integro 
finito  ad  feftum  fan£l:i  Michae- 
lis  Archangeli  anno  24to  pre- 
dial nuper  regis  -        ;C4>^B^     '     ^1: 

Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  & 
aiDTignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam  pre- 
di£kam  per  mandatum  di£ti  illuftrif- 
fimi  nuper  regis  fuper  expenlis 
hofpicij  fui  per  tempus  predi£lum     12^TS9     9  ^^ 

Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  & 
aflfign.  in  talijs  ad  receptam  predic* 
tam  per  mandatum  AiQ\  illuftriffimi 
nuper  regis  fuper  expenfis  &  provi- 
fione  garderobe  fue  per  tempus  fu- 
pradidum         -         -         -  I»715I9II 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
predi<9:am  per  mandatum  didi  il- 
luftriflimi  nuper  regis  pro  expenGs 
ambaflatorumper  tempuspredidlum  2,000    o    o 

Totalis  aflignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
preditE^am  per  mandatum  di£ti  Uluf* 

Vol.  XIL  H  h  triffimi 
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J. 


J. 


triflimi  nuper  regis  pro  manuteneil- 
cia  &  falva  cuftodia  Eftc  &  Mid- 
cllemarch.  verfiis  Scociam  pro  ex- 
pen  fls  duels  Ebor.  per  tempus 
predi£lum  r  -  i,ooo     o    O 

Totiilis  aiTignac.  In  tallijs  ad  receptatn 
preJiclani  per  mandatum  difti 
iiiiiilriirimi  nuper  regis  &  per 
cur.d<:m  nuper  regem  racione  di- 
verf.  fonsfaclur.  fervlentibus  fuis 
d.:t  nomine  regard i  per  tempus 
predidluni  -  -  403     6     9 

Totalis  alTign;:c.  in  talHjs  ad  rcceptam 
predirtam  per  mandatum  dicli  il- 
lullrilnmi  niijx^r  regis  pro  expenfis 
opcracionum  fuarum  per  tempus 
fui^radlduni  -  -  333     tf    ? 

Suiv.ma  totalis  omnium  Sc  fin- 
gulovum  folucionum  &  affig- 
nucionum  prcdiifl,  per  illuf- 
tuiUnuan  principem  famofe 
lucmovie  Jominum  Henricunr 
nuper  regeni  Anglie  SeptU 
mum  pvodivorfls  Sc  ieparalibus 
VAulis  diverlis  perlonis  cone,  a 
fclh)  lauch  Mictiis  Archangeli- 
anno  rrgiii  cgregic  fae  roajef-' 
raUH  jjtv)  ufque  feftum  fandlt 
Miihiii  Archi-  proxime  fe- 
iiuvitt"^'^^  A\\no  2419.  ejufdem 
i\\\\KV  rcjjis  pro  uno  anno  in- 
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Extracts  from  a  MS.  Book  in  the  Rememhrancer^s 
Office^  almoft  every  Pagejigned  by  K.Henry  VIL 

13th  Hen.  VII. 
ITEM,  to  a  woman  for  three  ajipleS)  ijd* 

Item,  for  two  pair  of  bellows,  lod. 
Item,  for  the  king's  lofle  at  tenis,  1 2d. 
Item,  for  lofle  of  balls  there,  3d. 

N.  B.    The   king*s  Sunday^s   offering  fcemi 
conftantly  to  have  been,  (Js.  8d. 
To  the  preacher  of  the  day,  20  s. 
Item,  for  three  fackbuthes  wages,  6  H* 
Item,  for  three  ftryngmynftrels  wages,  ^  li. 
Item,  for  offering  St.  George's  day,  30  s. 
John  Send,  nonick  Rebeck,  408.  per  month. 
Item,  for  the  feryboate  of  Rochefter,  53s.  4di 

14th  Hen.  VII. 
Item,  a  rewarde  given  fof  apples  by  Thomas 

Foteman  homeward,  20 d. 
item,  to  a  ftrange  tabercr,  in  reward,  66  s.  8d. 
/Item,  to  a  ftrange  tumbler,  in  reward,  20  Si 
Item,  for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  6  s.   8d.— 
N.  B.  This  chatge  occurs  frequently,  and 
was  perhaps  the  piece  of  gold  given  by 
the  king  in  touching  for  the  evil.-— Q^If 
there  was  any  fuch  piece  of  coin  ? 
20th July.  Item,  to  the  mayor  of  Rochefter  towards  the 
bridge  there,  1 00  s. 
Item,   for  a  ftrytigmynftrell  for  one  moneth^* 

Wages  of  Auguft  laft  paffed,  15  s. 
Item,    for    finding     three    hares,     6  s*  8  d.— 

N.  B.  This  occurs  frequently. 
Item,  to  a  piper  at  Huntingdon,  2  8. 

H  h  2  Item^ 
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Item,  for  apples  prefented  by  a  woman,  4(!, 
Item,  for  breaking  of  hegges  at  Wifcomc,  2crf» 
Item,  to  my  lord  prince's  organ-player  for  a  qrt. 

ni-ages  ending  at  Michell.»  los. 
Item,  for  three  dozen  of  leder  gloves,  12  8. 
Ic;rm,  to  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  chamber  for 

their   months  wages   of  November  la(t 

paned,  07 1.  8  s.  od. 
Ilea*.,  for  die  w^;!s  of  the  feke  yeomen^  60  s* 
I:;:=2,  :c  a  luaibuler  at  my  lord  Bathe's,  20  $• 
Irrn7.» :.''  :Le  risyers  01  London,  in  reward,  jos. 
1^:=!,  :.'  :h?  :ibcurc::s  and  a  tumbuler,  20s. 
lz-:sZf  :o   n:y  lori  Duil;:y'>  fervant  for  bring- 

::^  -p  1  lujriey-maker,  13  s.  4  d^ 
I:^:":?,  re  i  5wvccii  Xv:!;,  ia  reward,  13  s.  4d. 
l^::L•*  r."  ir  Ti^orrui  Br.iadoa  for  a  horfe,  4L 
1?^J2*  :vr  irocher  ioriV,  4 1. 
l:;;^'*  rVr  i  :!^::i  b,-rJir,  c6i-  Sd. 
l:ci?.%  r^  1  P^icicmaa  tor  a  cage,  4L 
l:cL"*  :o  -.i-u.ier  Bimari  the  blind  poete,  rocs. 
IV  ^^^::ii:v,  EA  fcr  digging  of  the  condujt  at 

\\\\ieilcvk>  fl  lis.  2cl. 
IV  the  aVboc  of  Reading  for  ledc  bought  for 

WodciUvIk,  1 6 1. 
For  the  ciiriaje  of  the  Ume,  iSs. 
lwiw»  to  j  i4c$  H^ute  tor  the  conduyt  at  Wode- 

ttvvi  v^vu  i  bill)  icL  12$.  lod. 
Uvui»  to  a  uuu  ai:i    vh-cnun  for  firawburyes^ 

U\'«U  t^  the  bii>op  0:  Bangor's  cheefes  at  Lan- 

u»2»y»  OS.  :>  J.     N,  B.  This  frequently. 
UvMU«  to^  a  >ko:ujt:i  tor  a  ltd  rofle,  2Sp 
Ko4  chi'  h>ic  ot  a  cart  from  London  to  Wodc« 
lU\^i  10*. 

£;cfraffs 
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Extracts  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancer's  Office. 

9th  Hen.  VII. 

Item,  to  Robert  Forft  for  appaules  andj  cakes, 

(5s.  8d. 
Item,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a  booke,  6s.  8  d. 
Item,  to  one  that  prefented  two  cakes  and 

cheefe,  135.  4 d. 
Item,  to  fir  Robert  Curfon's    fervent  for   an 

horfe,  40  s. 
Item,  to  iDanydl  riding  to  Shene  and  Thiftlc- 

worth,  2s. 
Item,  for  a  pair  of  truf^ling  cofrcs  boughte,  10s. 
aoth  Dec.  Item,  to  a  fellow  with  a  berde,  a  fpye,  in  re- 
ward, 20  s. 
Item,  to  two  monkes,  fpeycs,  in  reward,  40  s. 
Item,  payed  for  two  pleyesin  the  hall,  26  s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  king's  pleyers,for  a  rewarde,  iocs. 
Item,  to  him   that  brought    the  gnofticacon, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  king  to  play  at  cardes,  iocs. 
Item,  to  John  Ibye,  a  fpye,  in  reward,.  135.  4d, 
Item,   to  one  who  brought  the  king  a  lyoPji 

53s.  4d. 
Item,  to  a  fpye  that  dwelleth  in  the  weft  coun- 

trye,  20  s. 
For  the  king  at  tables,  chefs,  glafles,  &c.  56s.  8  d. 
Item,  to  the  players  that  begged  by  the  way, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  Uttell  feloo  of  Shaftefburye,  20  s. 
Item,  to  Pechie  the  fole,  in  rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  loft  to  my  lord  Morging  at  buttes,  6s.  3d. 
Item,  to  Afshbyby  forVriting  of  a  boke,  3  s.  4d. 
8th  June.  Item,  to  fir  Edward  Boroughe  which  the  king 
*  loft  at  buttes  with  his  croflebowcy  1 3s*  4d, 

loth.        Item,  to  a  Spanyarde  that  played  the  fole,  40s* 

Hh3  29th  July. 
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:iOth  JulyJtcm,  to  a  won:an  that  broke  an  heggez  by  the 

way,  1 2d. 
^thAug'*.  Item,  to  Diego,  the  Spanifli  folc,  in  reward,  20s. 
2d  Oclo'.  Icem,  to  the  Ciippes  boaces  that  brought  the 

king's  gr»cc  ro  and  fro  the  (hip  the  Swan^ 

linTr.y  zj  the    mariners    of    the  fame    Swan, 

(S  1.  13?.  4il. 
Icem,  :»?   die   mynirella  tliat    played   therein, 

i;5.  4.i. 
Item,  zo  Dego,  :i:e  S^ayuyic  foole,  in  rewarde, 

Oi.  i?J. 
Item,  to  1  ScQZf  dr.  ciVye,  in  rewarJe,  40s. 
I:c;::,  to  one   ihji:  pr^i*en:ei  the  king  with  a 


livrni,  to  oiio  :!:a:  bought  a  kmprey,  in  re- 
ward. 4  s 

Ilciu,  so  rUiry  rvvning,  the  king's  godfon,  in 
•-,.•  \*  -  ■  •-  <    *  ■*  ^ 

I'C'H,  ;<.•  :  :c  .v'li."  ;.'.J  .:.".  i  or  i-inj»:iLre. 
Us  ill,  ;.o  r.nvli:!g  cue  */..ire,  j:s-  4i- 
S,i'.bM-.i\ .  Iivui,  :o  l*udv;.".;y  v.^criix  the  bagripes,  6s.  8d. 
\.  !'*,    t"hc  icvor;ii  -clmv.^  .i.c  ■•.jc  i.^lio^vinj  each  other, 
l^iik  ».v'"svJ    loa:  \.:::o«t  ^'i-ic-js  i;i  ::ie  book. 

T.    ASTLE. 


tUfe^   h;Nl»  0»   1   15.    A?rL.\rix. 
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i^ita 


r\R,  ROBERT  HENRY,  author  dfthc  "  Hif- 
jf  ASQty  of  Gre^t  Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan,'' 
wa»  cbe^fon  of  James  Henry,  farmer  acMuirtown  ia 
th6  pai^lfli  of  St.  Ninian's,  North  Britain^  add  of  Jean 
Gallom^ay  daughter  <jf  --.—  Galloway  of  Burrow^ 
ineadow  in  Stirlingftiir*.  He  was  born  on  thd 
J  8th  of  February  1718  s  and  having  early  rcfolved 
to  devote  himfelf  to  a  literary  profcffion,  was  edu- 
cated firft  under  ^  Mr.  John  Nicholfon  at  the 
partfti  fchool  of  &t.  Ninian's,  and  for  fpme  time 
at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Stirling,  He  completed 
hk  courfc  of  academical  ftudy  atthc  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  ^d  afterwards  became  matter  of  the 
gramctlar- fchool  of  Anan.  He  was  Ccenfed  to 
preach  on  the  27 tb  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
firft  licentiate  of  the  prcibytery  of  Anan  after  its 
crcftion  into  a  feparate  prclbytery.  Soon  after, 
lit  receiyeda  call  fromf  a  congregation  of  Preflby- 
H  h  4  terian 
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terian  diiSenters  at  Carlifle,  where  he  was  orddoed 
in  November  1748.  In  this  ftation  he  remained 
twelve  years,  and  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1760 
became  paftor  of  a  diflcnting  congregation  in  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed.  Here  he  married,  in  1763, 
Ann  Baldcrfton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Balderfton^ 
furgeon  in  Berwick  s  by  whom  he  had  no  chikiren, 
but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
large,  (hare  of  domeftic  happine&  He.wj^}  re- 
moved from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  1768;  was  minifter 
of  the  church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that 
time  till  November  1776  j  and  then  became  col- 
Icague-minifter  in  the  old  church,  and  remained  in 
that  ftation  till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Dodor 
in  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  luuverligr 
of  Edinburgh  in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was^inani^ 
moufly  chofen  moderator  of  the  general  zSkmbly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  peHivi 
on  record  who  obtained  that  diftin^on  the  firft 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  aflembly. 

From  thefe  fads  which  contain  the  outlines  of 
Dr.  Henry's  life,  few  events  can  be  expeftcd  to 
fuit  the  purpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he 
muft  have  been  always  diftinguilhed  among  his 
private  friends,  till  he  was  tranflated  to  Edinbui^gH 
he  had  few  opportunities  of  being  known  to  the 
public.  The  compofition  of  fermons  muft  have 
occupied  a  chief  part  of  his  time  during  his  rcfi- 
dence  at  Carlifle,  and  his  induftry  in  that  ftadon 
is  known  to  have  rendered  his  labours  in  this 
Apartment  eafy  to  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 
I.  14  But 
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But  even  there  he  found  leifure  for  other  ftudiesj 
and  the  knowledge  of  clafScal  literature,  in  which 
he  eminently  excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  ac^^ 
quire  an  extent  of  information  which  qualified  him 
for  fomething  more  important  than  he  had  hitherto 
had  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  publiflbed 
a  fcheme  for  railing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Protellant  diflfenting  nu- 
nifters  in  the  north  of  England.  This  idea  was 
probably  fuggefted  by  the  profperity  of  the  fond 
ivhich  had  almoft  thirty  years  before  been  cfta- 
bjilhed  for  a  proyifion  to  minifters  widows,  &c.  in 
Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
Jaild  were  very  different  from  the  circumftances  of 
^iffenting  minifters  in  England.  Annuities  and 
provisions  were  to  be  fecured  to  the  families,  of 
diflcnters,  without  fubjedling  the  individuals  (as  in 
Scotland): to  a  proportional  annual  contribution, 
and  without  fuch  means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could 
be  the  fubjedt  pf  an  aft  of  parliament  to  fecure  the 
annual  payments.  The  acutencfs  and  adlivity  of 
Dr.  Henry  furmounted  thefe  difficulties ;  and, 
(chiefly  by. his  exertions,  this  ufeful  and  benevolent 
inftitution  commenced  about  the  year  1762.  The 
management  was  cntrufted  to  him  for  feveral  yearsj 
and  its  fuGcefs  has  exceeded  the^moft  fanguine  ex- 
pedtations  which  were  formed  pf  it.  The  plan  itfelf, 
now  fqfficiently  known,  it  is  unneceflary  to  explain 
>t  minutely^  But^it  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe  Dr, 
Henry  was  accuftomed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
to  fpeak  of  this  inftitution  with  peculiar  afFcftJon, 

and 
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attempt  on  lb  large  a  fcale  a  fubjeft  fo  intricate  and 
cxtenfive  as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from  the  invafion 
of  Juhus  Casfar.  That  Dr.  Henry  neither  over-: 
rated  his  powers  nor  his  induftry,  could  only  havt 
been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  hU 
works. 

But  he  foon  found  that  his  refidence  at  Berwick 
was  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  the  minute  refearches 
which  the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  Hifc 
fituation  there  excluded  him  from  the  means  ^ 
confulting  the  original  authorities  ^  arid  though  hc 
attempted  to  find  accefs  to  them  by  means  of  hli 
literary  friends,  and  with  their  afliftancc  made  (brnt 
progrefs  in  his  work,  his  information  was  notwith-^ 
ftanding  fo  incomplete,  that  he  found  it  impofliblc 
to  profecute  his  plan  to  his  own  fatisfaftion,  and 
was  at  laft  compelled  to  rclinquilh  it. 

By  the  friendfhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq.  late 
lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  majcfty's 
Commiflioners  of  cxcife  in  Scotland,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  fifter  of  Mrs.  Henry,  he  was  removed  t6 
Edinburgh  in  17685  and  to  this  event  the  public 
are  indebted  for  his  profecution  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain.  His  accefs  to  the  public  libraries, 
and  the  means  of  fupplying  the  materials  which 
thefe  did  not  afford  him,  were  from  that  tinte  ufcd 
with  fo  much  diligence  and  perfcverance,  that  the 
firft  volume  of  his-  Hiftory  in  quarto  was  pbbjifticd 
in  1771,  the  fecond  in  1774,  the  third  in  1777, 
the  fourth  in  1781,  and  the  fifth  (which  brings 
down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.) 
in  1785.  The  fubjedt  of  thefc  volumes  compre- 
hends 
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hends  the  mofl:  intricate  and  obfcure  periods  of  our 
hiftory ;  and  when  we  confider  the  fcanty  and  feat* 
tcrcd  materials  which  Dr.  Henry  has  digefted,  and 
the  accurate  and  minute  information  which  he  has 
given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work,  we  muft 
have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
induftry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and 
aflivity  of  his  mind  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  added, 
fhat  he  employed  no  amanuenfis,  but  completed 
'the  manufcript  with  his  own  hand ;  and  that,  ex- 
cepting the  firft  volume,  the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it 
is,  was  printed  from  the  original  copy.  Whateyctc 
corrcdlions  were  made  on  it,  were  inferted  by  in- 
terlineations, or  in  revifing  the  proof-(heets.  ^e 
found  it  neceffary,  indeed,  to  confine  himfclf  to 
a  firft  copy,  from  an  ui^fortunate  tremor  in  his 
hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  inconvenient, 
which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper  on  a 
book  placed  on  his  knee  inftead  of  a  table,  and 
which  unhappily  increafcd  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  viftuals  without  afliftance.  An  attempt  which 
he  made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume 
to  employ  an.  amanuenfis  did  not  fucceed.  Never 
having  been  accuftomed  to  diftatc  his  compofitions, 
he  found  it  impoffible  to  acquire  a  new  habit  j  and 
though  he  perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  attempt, 
it  had  a  fenfible  efFe£t  on  his  health,  which  he  never 
afterwards  recovered. — An  author  has  no  right  to 
claim  indulgence,  and  is  ftill  lefs  entitled  to  credit 
from  the  public,  for  any  thing  which  can  be  afcribed 
to  negligence  in  committing  his  manufcripts  to  the 

prefs  s 
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prefs ;  but  confidering  the  difficulties  which  Dr, 
Henry  furmounted,  and  the  accurate  rcfearch  and 
information  which  diftinguifli  his  hiftory,  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  have  been  mentioned  arc  far 
from  being  uninterefting,  and  muft  add  confider- 
ably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his  merit  among  men 
who  are  judges  of  what  he  has  done.  He  did  not 
profcfs  to  ftudy  the  ornaments  of  language  -,  but 
his  arrangement  is  uniformly  rtgular  and  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  fimple  and  perfpicuous.  More  than 
this  he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be 
denied  him.  He  believed  that  the  time  which 
might  be  fpcnt  in  poHfhingor  rounding  a  fentencc, 
was  more  ufefully  employed  in  inveftigating  and 
afcertaining  a  fadt:  and  as  a  book  of  fadks  and  folid 
information,  fupported  by  authentic  documents,  his 
Hiftory  will  ftand  a  comparifon  with  any  other 
Hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr.  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
0ian  thofe  which  related  to  the  compofition  of  his 
work.  Not  having  been  able  to  tranfaft  with  the 
bookfellers  to  his  fatisfadtion,  the  five  volumes 
were  originally  publifhed  at  the  ri(k  of  the  author. 
When  the  firft  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured 
with  an  unexampled  acrimony  and  perfeverance. 
Magazines,  reviews,  and  even  newfpapers,  were 
filled  with  abufive  remarks  and  inveftives,  in  whiclx 
both  the  author  and  the  book  were  treated  with 
contempt  and  fcurrility.  When  an  author  has  once 
fubmitted  his  works  to  the  public,  he  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  juj}  feverity  of  criticifm.  But 
Dr.  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the  inveterate 

fcorn 
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fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the  ufual 
cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fcrmon  to  be  publifhcd 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge  in  17733 
a  compofition  containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a 
common  fubjeft,  from  which  he  expcfted  no  repu- 
tation. This  was  eagerly  feized  on  by  the  adver- 
farics  of  his  Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  21 
virulence  and  afpcrity  which  no  want  of  merit  in 
the  (ermon  could  juftify  or  explain.  An  anony- 
mous letter  had  appeared  in  a  n^wfpaper  to  vindi* 
cate  the  Hiftory  from  fome  of  the  unjuft  cenfures 
which  had  been  publiftied,  and  afferting  from  the 
real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  author's 
title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  anfwer 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week, 
charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  inde- 
cent, with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own 
praife.  The  efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to 
defeat  their  purpofe,  and  the  recoil  on  thofe  who 
direft  them.  Dr.  Henry  had  many  friends,  and 
till  lately  had  not  difcovered  that  he  had  any  ene^ 
mies.  But  the  author  of  the  anonymous  vindica- 
tion was  unknown  to  him,  till  the  learned  and 
rcfpcftable  Dr.  Macqucen,  from  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  anfwer^ 
informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by 
him.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  ftill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hidory^  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in 
South  Britain  ;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without 
meaning  to  refer  to  the  candid  obfervations  of 
8!  .  Englifh 
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finglifh  critics),  that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity 
originated  in  the  fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraphs 
and  criticifins  written  at  Edinburgh  were  printed 
in  London,  .The  fame  fpirit  appeared  in  Stri(5lures 
publifticd  on  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  ;  but 
by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  malevolence  was 
fufficicntly  undcrftood,  and  had  long  before  become 
fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical  paper  from 
which  it  originally  proceeded.  The  book,  though 
printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond  his  moft 
fenguinc  cxpeftations ;  and  had  received  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
charafters  in  the  kingdom  :  and  though,  from  the  > 
alarm  which  had  been  raifed,  the  bookfellers  did 
not  venture  to  purchafe  the  property  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  ella- 
bliftied  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft? 
rewarded  the  author  with  a  high  degree  of  cele-* 
brity,  which  hie  happily  lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr.  Henry's  life,  not  to* 
feave  mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory 
encountered,  would  have  been  both  afFedation  and 
injuftice*  The  fafts  are  fufficiently  rememberedy 
and  are  unfortunately  too  recent  to  be  more' 
niinutely  explained.  That  they  contributed  at  firft 
to  retard  the  fale  of  the  work  is  undeniable,  and 
may  be  told  without  regret  now  that  its  reputation- 
is  eftablifhed.  The  book  has  raifed  itfclf  to  emi- 
nence as  a  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  by  its  own 
merit3 ;  and  the  means  employed  to  obftrud  its  pro- 
grefs  have  only  ferved  ta  cmbcUiih  its  fuccefs. 

-  Dr. 
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Dr.  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  frofrt  thff" 
firfl:  by  the  decided  approbation  of  fomc  of  hia 
literary  friends,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
competent  judges  of  his  fubjeft  ;  and  in  particular 
by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  the  prcfent 
age,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  fame  periods  ju(Uy  pof- 
fcflcs  the  higheft  reputation.  The  following  cha* 
rafter  of  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  was  drawn 
up  by  that  gentleman,  and  is  well  entitled  to  be  in-^ 
fcrted  in  a  narrative  of  Dr.,Henry's  life.  "  Thofe 
•^  who  profefs  a  high  efteem  for  the  firft  volume  of 
**  Dr.  Henry's  Hiftory,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  are 
"  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  have  perufed  it> 
**  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  work  of 
''  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  diffi-^ 
"  culties  which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many 
*«  of  thofe  who  had  been  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
"  firft  were  impatient  to  fee  the  fecond  volume, 
*'  which  advances  into  a  field  more  delicate  and 
"  interefting;  but  the  Doftor  hath  fliown  the 
**  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the  reft,  fo 
"  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
**  public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  com- 
"  pofed  before  he  had  fully  collefted  aud  digefted 
"  the  materials.  1  venture  with  great  fincerity  to 
"  recommend  this  volume  to  the  perufal  of  every 
**  curious  reader  who  defires  to  know  the  ftate  of 
•*  Great  Britain,  in  a  period  which  has  hitherto 
•*  been  regarded  as  very  obfcure,  ill  fupplied  witli 
"  writers,  and  not  poffeflTed  of  a  fingle  one  that 
•*  defcrves  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  It  is 
•*  wonderful  what  an  inftruftiye,  and  even  enter- 

**  taining 
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^  taining  book  the  DoAor  has  been  able  to  com- 
*^  pofe  from  fuch  unpromifing  materials  :  Tantum 
**  feries  junSiuraque  foUet.  When  we  fee  thofe 
**  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  fo  able  a  pen,  we 
**  admire  the  oddncfs  and  Angularity  of  the  man- 
'^  ners^  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  the  times,  and 
**  feem  to  be  introduced  into  a  new  world ;  but  wc 
**  are  ftill  more  furprifcd,  as  well  as  interefted, 
*^  when  we  rcfledt  that  thofe  ftrangc  perfonages 
**  were  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
*•  this  ifland.  The  objeft  of  an  antiquary  hath. 
**  been  commonly  diftinguiflied  from  that  of  an 
"  hiftorian ;  for  though  the  latter  fhould  enter  into 
"  the  province  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it 
*^  fliould  only  be  quanto  baftuy  that  is,  fo  far  as  is 
**  neceflary,  without  comprehending  all  the  minute 
^  difquifitions  which  give  fuch  fuprcme  pleafurc  to 
*'  the  mere  antiquary.  Our  learned  author  hath 
**  fully  reconciled  thefe  two  charafters.  His  hif- 
^^  torical  narrative  is  as  full  as  thofe  remote  times 
**  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  in- 
**  quiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
"  which  can  be  an  objeft  of  doubt  or  curiofity. 
^*  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with 
**  great  per(picuity,  and  no  Icfs  propriety,  which 
**  are  the  true  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing, 
"  All  fuperfluous  embelliihments  are  avoided ;  and 
^<  the  reader  will  hardily  find  in  our  language  any 
"  performance  that  unites  together  fo  pcrfedbly  the 
**  two  great  points  of  cnterainment  and  inftruflion.** 
—The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  charafter  died 
before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  *. 

*  The  Quarto  EiTition  Jn  Six  Volumes  is  referred  to  throughout. 
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The  progrcls  of  Dr.  Henry's  work  mtroduced 
him  to  more  extenGve  patronage,  and  m  particular 
to  the  notice  and  efteem  of  the  late  earl  of  Manf- 
ficld.  That  venerable  nobleman,  who  was  fo  well 
entitled  to  the  gradtude  and  admiranon  of  his 
country,  thought  the  merit  of  Dr.  Henry's  hiftory 
fo  conhderable,  that,  without  any  folicitation,  after 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume,  he  applied 
perfonally  to  his  Majcfty  to  bcftow  on  the  author 
fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  confequence 
of  this.  Dr.  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter  from 
lord  Stormont,  then  fccrctary  of  (late,  of  his 
Majefty's  intention  to  confer  on  him  anNanntTal 
pcnfion  for  life,  of  loo  1.  "  confidering  his  diftin- 
*'  guiftied  talents  and  great  literary  merit,  and  the 
"  importance  of  the  very  ufcful  and  laborious  work 
"  in  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsfully  engaged,  as  tides 
"  to  his  royal  countenance  and  favour.*'  The  war- 
rant was  ifliied  on  the  28th  of  May  178 1 ;  and  his 
right  to  the  pcnfion  commenced  from  the  5th  of 
April  preceding.  .  This  penfion  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death,  and  always  confidcred  it  as  inferring  a  new 
obligation  to  perfcvere  ftcadily  in  the  profccurion 
of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  he 
received  many  other  teftimonies  of  efteem  both  as 
a  man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard 
to  mention  with  the  moft  afieftionate  gratitude. 
The  odtavo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publiftied  in 
1788,  was  infcribcd  to  his  lordfliip^  The  quarto 
edition  had  been  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfejfi  but  in  April  1786,  when  an  odavo 
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edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
Meflrs.  CadcU  and  Strahan  for  the  Sum  of  icxx)l.a 
rcferving  to  himfclf  what  ftill  remained  unfold  of 
the  quarto  edition.  Dr.  Henry  had  kept  very 
accurate  accounts  of  the  fales  from  the  time  of  the 
original  publication  ;  and  after  hit  laft  tranfadlioit 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  about  3300 1. ;  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
intrinfic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way 
to  the  public  cftcem,  in  fpite  of  the  malignant 
oppofition  with  which  the  firft  volumes  had  to 
ftrugglc. 

The  prolccution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr. 
Henry's  favourite  objeft  for  almofl:  thirty  years  of 
his  life. .  He  had  naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and 
a  more  equal  and  larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits 
than  is  commonly  pofTefTed  by  literary  men  :  but 
from  the  year  1785  his  bodily  ftrength  was  fcnfibly 
impaired :  notwithftanding  this  he  pcrfifted  ftcadily 
in  preparing  his  fixth  volume,  which  brings  down 
the  hiftory  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  and  it 
is  now  puWifhed  by  his  executors;  they  flatter 
themfelves  that  it  will  be  found  entitled  to  the  fame 
favourable  reception  from  the  public  which  has  been 
given  to  the  formler  volumes.  It  was  written  under 
the  difadvantages  of  bad  health  and  great  weak- 
nefs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand 
had  increafed  fo  as  to  r:ender  writing  much  more 
difficult  to'him  than  it  had  ever  been :  but  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired ;  and, 
independent  of  the  general  charafter  of  his  works, 
the  pofthumom  volume  wiU  be  a  lafting  monument 
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of  the  ftrength  of  his  faculties^  and  of  the  literary 
induftry  and  pcrfeverance  which  ended  only  with 
his  life. 

Dr.  Henry's  original  plan  extended  from  the 
invafion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent 
times :  and  men  of  literary  curiofity  mud  regret 
that  he  has  not  lived  to  complete  his  defign  -,  but 
he  hai  certainly  finifhed  the  moft  difficult  parts  of 
his  fubjed.  The  periods  after  the  accellioh  of 
Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more  ample,  better 
digefted,  and  much  more  within  the  reach  of 
common  readers* 

The  works  of  jm  author  make  fb  confiderable  a 
part  of  his  perfonal  hiftory,  that  the  account  of 
them  is  in  danger  of  encroaching  on  the  place 
which  ought  to  be  referved  for  his  private  life. 
But  though  Dr.  Henry's  chara£ter  as  a  man  was 
iiifiiciendy  interefting,  his  death  is  too  recent  to 
permit  the  minutenefs  of  a  biographer.  An  account 
of  his  habits,  his  friendfhips,  his  amufements,  his 
convivial  intercourfe,  fuch  as  a  reader  of  narratives 
of  this  fort  expefts,  cannot  be  given  to  thofe  who 
ihared  in  his  fociety,  without  mixing  the  hiftory  of 
the  living  with  the  charaAer  of  the  dead.  Nothing 
but  what  is  general  can  be  faid ;  and  much  muft 
therefore  be  withheld  which  a  friend  might  wi(h  ta 
read,  and  which  might  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a 
itranger. 

Though  his  literary  engagements  might  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  given  him  fufficient  employ- 
ment, he  always  found  time  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  objetfls  of  public  utility,  as  well  as  for  the 
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offices  of  private  fnendfhip.  In  public  life  no  man 
was  more  fteadjr  or  aftivc  in  purfuing  his  puipofe, 
or  fought  the  means  of  attaining  it  ^ith  more  in^ 
tegrity.    As  an  ccclefiaftical  man,  he  followed  the 
unbiafled  di&ates  of  his  own  mind,  uniformly^  pro* 
moting  the  meafurcs  which  he  thought  moft  for  the 
intcrcft  of  religion  and  of  his  country,  and  perfe- 
yering  in  the  principles  he  avowed,  though  in  the 
general  afiembly  they  moft  frequently  led  him  to  be 
included  in  the  votes  of  the  minority.     Of  the 
public  Ibcieties  of  Edinburgh  he  was  always  one 
of  the   moft  ufeful  and  indefatigable  members; 
regular  in  his  attendance  as  long  as  his  health  per^ 
mitted  him,  and  always  pure  in  his  intentions.  But 
in  ferving  and  aflifting  his  private  friends,  he  dis- 
covered an  ardour  and  a£tivity  through  his  whole 
life  more  interefting  than  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
literary  &me;  even  the  fons  of  thofe  who  had  onte 
been  his  companions,  were  certain  of  every  aflift^ce 
in  his  power,  if  he  thought  they  deferved  it;  and 
no  confideration  could  perfuade  him  to  defert  a 
man  whom  he  cfteemed,  or  whom  he  believed  to 
have  a  claim  on  his  friendfliip.   He  was  particularly 
attentive  to  young  men  who  were  profecuting  a 
literary  education*     He  had  himfelf  experienced 
difficulties  in  his  youth,  and  mentioned  them  often 
as  motives  which  he  could  not  refift,  to  affift  the 
induftry  and  merit  of  other  men.    His  adlivity  to 
ferve  his  friends  was  always  accompanied  with  an 
carneftnefs  and  good  will,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  obligations  he  conferred.     Befides  his  friends, 
he  was  particularly  attentive  to  his  relations;   of 
I  i  3  whom 
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whom  he  had  a  number,  whofe  circumftances  were 
not  opulent;  with  them  he  fliared  his  good  fortune, 
as  foon  as  the  profits  of  his  book  enabled  him  to 
be  ufcful  to  them  j  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annuity  to  Mrs.  Henry,  and  a  few  fmall  legacies, 
left  th^m  by  his  will  all  the  property  he  had 
acquired.  His  penfion  and  the  profits  of  his  book 
had  placed  him  at  lad  in  eafy  circumftances,  and 
enabled  him  to  do  for  his  relations  what  gave  great 
latisfa<5tion  to  his  worthy  and  benevolent  mind. 

Dr.  Henry  was  naturally  fond  of  focicty ;  and 
few  men  ever  enjoyed  focicty  more  pcrfcftly,  or 
were  capable  of  contributing  fo  much  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  converfation.  Notwithftanding  his  literary 
purfuits,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  one  in  a 
party  of  his  friends  ;^and  attached  himfelf  to  plea- 
iant  and  relpedlable  companions  wherever  he  found 
them,  without  any  regard  to  the  competitions  or 
contrary  opinions  which  unhappily  fo  often  prevent 
worthy  men  from  aflbciating.  His  extenfivc  know- 
ledge, his  cheerfulnefs  and  plcafantry,  his  inex- 
hauftiblc  fund  of  humour  and  anecdote,  would  have 
made  him  a  diftinguifhed  cha rafter  among  any  de- 
fcription  of  men,  although  he  had  had  no  pretenfions 
as  an  author.  His  great  extent  of  folid  information 
gave  a  variety  to  his  converfation,  to  which  much 
was  added  by  his  talents  for  convivial  pleafantry. 
He  had  a  ftory  or  anecdote  ready  for  every  occa* 
flop,  and  adapted  to  every  fubjeft;  and  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  feleding  the  circumftances  which 
could  render  it  interefting  and  pointed.  If  the  fame 
narratives  were  fometimcs  repeated,  a  circumftancc 

which 
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which  was  unavoidable,  they  were  always  feafoned 
with  a  new  rclifti;  and  even  thofe  who  lived  moft 
with  him,  have  fcldom  been  in  his  company  withr 
out  hearing  from  him  fomething  which  was  as  new 
to  them  as  to  ftrangers.  His  charader  was  uniform 
to  the  end.  He  converfcd  with  the  ardour  and 
even  with  the  gaiety  of  youth  long  after  his  bodily 
ftrength  had  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and 
even  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  he  was 
every  day  expefting,  he  could  mix  anecdotes  and 
pleafantry  with  the  moft  ferious  difcourfe. 

For  feverai  years  he  had  fpent  a  part  of  every 
feafon  at  Milnficld^  a  country-houfe  with  a  few 
acres  furrounding  it,  about  twenty  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  he  had  a  leafc  for  his  own  life  and 
Mrs.  Henry's.  He  had  been  attraifted  to  this 
fituation  by  its  vicinity  to  his  friend  Mr.  Laurie's 
cftate,  to  whofe  family  he  had  always  an  afFe£tionatc 
attachment.  Here  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with^ 
out  interruption;  and  amufed  himfelf  wiUi  fuch  io)- 
provements  and  alterations  on  his  fmali  farm  as  his 
convenience  or  his  fancy  fuggefted  to  him.  He 
built  a  fmall  room  for  a  library,  ^hich  he  had  fur- 
rounded  with  trees,  and  infcribed  "  Oiio et Mujis\* 
and,  the  fituation  admitting  of  it,  he  fitted  up  on 
the  ground  floor  a  place  for  a  cold  bath,  which  his 
phyficians  had  direfted  him  to  uftj  on  the  door  of 
which  he  had  written,  "  Be  eafily  pleafed;"  a  cir- 
cumftance  highly  charaderiftical  of  his  own  temper 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

His  health  had  been  gradually  declining  6ncc 
the  year  1785.    He  had  been  unable  to  preach  for 
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fevefal  years^  and  an  aflift^nt  had  fupplied  his  place. 
On  this  account  he  fpent  more  of  his  dme  than 
ufual  at  Milnfield.  Till  the  fummer  of  179a  he 
was  able  to  purfue  his  ftudics,  though  not  without 
fome  interruptions:  but  at  that  time,  though  he  had 
jio  particular  difcafe,  a  univcrfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility affured  him  that  his  conftitution  was  exhaufted* 
What  rendered  his  fituadon  more  dcprcfling  ftill, 
Mrs.  Henry  had  for  fome  rime  difcovered  fymp- 
toms  of  a  cataraft  on  her  eyes,  which  in  1790 
reduced  her  to  a  (late  of  almoft  total  blindnefs.  la 
the  month  of  Auguft  he  accompanied  her  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  (he  fubmitted  to  an  operation,  which 
was  fo  far  unfuccefsful  that  fhe  did  not  recover  her 
fight  during  his  life.  From  the  time  of  his  return 
to  Milnfield  in  September,  his  ftrength  was  fenfibly 
diminilhedi  and  he  was  foon  convinced  that  he  had 
but  a  few  weeks  to  live.  No  man  could  meet 
death  with  more  equanimity  or  fortitude,  or  with  a 
fordtude  derived  from  better  fources.  He  men- 
tioned his  death  eafily,  and  often  as  an  event  which 
in  his  fituadon  was  defirable,  fcnfible  that  from  the 
cxhaufted  ftatc  of  his  body  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  this  world,  or  be  ufeful  in  it ;  and  exprefling 
in  the  moft  explicit  terms  his  firm  perfuaflon  of  the 
great  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  full  ex- 
peftation  he  derived  from  them  of  <*  life  and  im- 
^*  mortality  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.'*  His 
faculties  were  perfeftly  entire  j  nor  could  any 
change  be  obferved  in  his  manner  or  converfadon 
with  his  friends..  He  was  never  confined  to  bed, 
and  converfed  eafily  till  within  a  few  hours  qf  his 

death, 
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death.  He  had  a  ftrength  of  mind  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few ;  and  Providence  permitted  him  to 
preferve  the  full  poffeffion  of  it. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  executed  a  deed, 
which  hq  dictated  himfelf,  by  which  he  difponcd 
his  coUedbion  of  books  to  the  magiftrates,  town* 
council,  and  prcfbytery  of  Linlithgow,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  public  library ;  under  certain  regu- 
larions  and  conditions  which  he  expreffed  very  diC- 
tindly,  and  by  means  of  which  he  flattered  himfelf 
that  a  library  might  at  laft  be  created,  which  might 
contribute  to  difFufe  knowledge  and  literature  in 
the  country.  This  idea  had  been  fuggefted  to  him 
by  his  experience  in  the  public  utility  of  libraries 
of  this  fort,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  at  Berwick 
and  at  Kelfo.  By  fuch  inftitutions  the  means  of 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  remote  fituations  at 
afmall  expence,  and  are  eafily  circulated  among 
the  different  orders  of  men :  and  though  his  col- 
lection of  books  was  not  a  large  one,  he  believed 
that  the  inftitution  required  only  to  be  begun  under 
proper  regulations,  and  might  foon  become  confi-* 
derable  if  proper  attention  fhould  be  given  to  it. 
His  intentions  were  certainly  pure  s  and  the  rules 
he  fuggefted  well  fuited  to  the  defign.  The  magif- 
trates  of  Linlithgow  have  prepared  a  room,  and 
curators  for  the  management  of  the  library  have 
been  chofen  in  terms  of  the  deed.  The  public 
have  refifon  to  expedl  from  them  every  thing  bf 
which  they  can  promote  the  benevolent  and  re- 
ipedable  intentions  of  the  founder.  He  gave  very 
minute  directions  with  regard  to  his  affairs,  and 
5  even 
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even  didated  a  lift  of  his  friends  whom  he  wifhed 
to  be  prefent  at  his  funeral  s  and  with  a  conftitution 
quite  worn  out,  died  on  the  24th  of  November 
1790,  in  the  fevcnty*  third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Polmontj  where 
a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Henry's  perfonaf  virtues  will  not  be  foon 
forgotten.  Among  his  friends  he  will  always  be 
remembered  with  tendernefs  :  and  his  charader  as 
an  author  will  be  rcfpedcd  by  pofterity,  long  after 
the  events  of  his  private  life  fhall  become  too 
diftant  to  be  interefting. 


THE    END. 
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